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CHAPTER I.— "No Union with NON-Slateholdees I " 

(1861) 1-39 

The final resolre of the South to have no "Union with non- 
slayeliolding States creates a Union-saving panio in the 
Norti, and seeures Republican assent in CongreES to the 
most abject conditione of a reetoration of the status qua by 
Constitutional amendnient, with explicit guarantees for the 
perpetuity of slavery, Cononrrentiy, mob violence against 
the abolitionists breaks out afresh, vrith Wendell Phillips 
for its chief object in Boston. Garrison employs hia pen 
actively against the compromising cowardice of Beward and 
other Republican leaders. He sides with the Federal Gov- 
ernment as against the Constitutional pretences of the seees- 
eionists but would seize the opportunity for a peaceable 
separation He renews President Lincoln's inaugural ad- 
dress with anti slavery fidelity. The attaefe on Sumter 
breaks the ipell that has bound the North, and Garrison 
lends his lull weight to the wave ot public feeliug which, 
resists the overthrow of the Union. He counsels a tem- 
porary lelf-efEacement of the abolitionists, and omits the 
anniversary meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
He defends his consistency as a non-resistaat and (for the 
benefit of his English friends) as an abolitionist in hia sup- 
port of the Government at this crisis. Nevertheless, he 
censures the President's revocation of a military edict of 
emancipation, and his wishy-washy message to Congress in 
December. He draws up a memorial to that body, praying 
for an abolition, enactment witli compensation to loyal slave- 
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holders. He enforces John Quinof Adams'a doctrine of the 
WM powers of the Government OTer slavery, and, among his 
Liberator mottoes, substitutes for " The United States Con- 
stitution ia a covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell" the more timely "Proclaim liiberty throughout all 
the laud, to aU the inhabitants thereof ', " 
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fl-arrisoQ defines in a public lecture the relations of the 

aholitionists to the war; and tahes at the anti-slavery 

/ meetmgs a cheering view of the situation in spite of the 

/ halting policy of the Administration, for which he makes 

/ due allowances. He draws np an emancipatory appeal to 

I President Lincoln on behalf of the Progressive Friends of 

Pennsylvania. He discusses the duty of abolitionists and 

r non-resiatants in face of the draft for troops. He wel- 

j comes, but with mis^vings, Lincoln's preliminary Eman- 

I cipation Proclamation, recognizes the need of continuing 

\ the American Anti-Slavery Society, and strives to keep the 

\ laberaior alive by raising its price. 
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also. Garrison attends as a spectator the National Conven- 
tion of the Republican Party at Philadelphia, which unani- 
mously I'enomlnates Lincoln, while demanding the utter 
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extinotion ot sltkreiy. He proceeds to Baltimore, and finds 
the jail in which be was oonflaed in 1830 demolished ; visits 
Washington for the Brat time, and is heartily received by 
the President, and very courteously in the Senate Chamber. 
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ence Constitutionalized ; ia preasingly summoned to New- 
buryport for a like occasion, and warmly greeted ; and gives 
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of the year. He is invited, togetherwith George Thompson, 
by Secretary 8tanton, to attend the ceremony of replacing 
the national flag at Sumter ; sails on the Arago with Henry 
Ward Beeeher and other invited guests ; rejoins his son in 
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ceives the most touching totens of their gratitude ; visits 
the grave of Calhoun, and is recalled to the North by the 
news of Lincoln's assassination. 
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Society follows Phillips, and Garrison withdraws from it. 
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the Liberator till the close of the thirty-fifth volume, when 
he pens his valedictory, and terminates his career as am in- 
dependent journalist. 

CHAPTEE vn.— The Natiohal Testimobial (1866). . .175-189 
Without an oeenpation or accumulated savings, advanced in 
years, and with health impaired, Garrison contemplates a 
History of the Anti-Slavery Movement, but fails to fcegin it. 
His friends address themselves to raising a National Testi- 
monial, which receives the most distinguished support, and 
in the end ensures him a competence. 
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freedom of the city of Edinburgh. A tonr in Switzerland 
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pathy for the destitute colored refugees from Mississippi 
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WILLIAM LLOYD aAEEISOK 

CHAPTER I. 

"No Union with NON- Slaveholdees ! " — 1861. 

" fTlO me," wroteGeorgeThompsontoMr. Garrison, on hear- Afe. a^, 
I ing of Lincoln's election, " it seems tliat tiie triumph '^.',i'** 
just achieved has placed the cause in a new, a critical, and a 
trying position ; demanding (if it be possible) additional vi^- 
lance, inflexible steadfastness to fundamental moral principles, 
and unrelased energy in the employment o£ anti-slavery means. 
You have now to grapple with the new doctrine of Republican 
conservaMsm, and will be called to contend with those in power who, 
having gained their object by the assistance derived from the 
aboUtion ranks, will use their power to repress, if not to punish, 
the spread of the true gospel of freedom. Ton have now to 
make genuine converts of those who have as yet only been bap- 
tized into the faith of non-extension, and whose zeal in that 
direction is mere mhite-man-ism. Forgetting the things that are 
behind, you have to rea«h forth to the things that are before, 
pressing towards the object you had in view when starting — 
the utter extermination of slavery toheresoeva- it may exist." 

The fears of this sagacious observer were quickly justi- 
fied. While the abolitionists, without pause, renewed in £;*. 30:186. 
the fall their campaign of petitions for the perfecting (in 
a disunion sense) of the Massachusetts Personal Liberty 
Vol. rv.— 1 
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Chap. I. Law, leading Republican papers, like the Boston Journal 

1861. and Transcript, and the Springfield R^ubUcan, — alarmed 
at once by the very success of the party in the national 

Lii. 30 : 1B6, election, and by the rapid movement of the South towards 
' ^9°- secession, — earnestly advocated the repeal of the law. 

ii*.3o:i3os. They were reenforced by an address to the people of the 
State signed by the weightiest members of the legal pro- 
fession, as Judge Lemuel Shaw, ex-Judge Benjamin E. 
Curtis, Joel Parker, Sidney Bartlett, Theophilns Parsons, 
and by equally shining lights in the world of scholarship 
and letters, as George Tieknor, Jared Sparks, and the Eev. 
James Walker, President of Harvard College, by George 
Peabody, the Rev. George Putnam, ex-Governors Henry 
J. Gardner and Emory Washburn, and some thirty others, 
representing all parties. These citizens were moved (in 
the immoral jargon of that day) by a " sense of responsi- 
bility to God for the preservation and transmission of the 
priceless blessings of eivil liberty and public order which 
his providence has bestowed upon us." They would re- 
peal the Personal Liberty Law from their " love of right," 
" their sense of the sacredoess of compacts." To their aid 
LH. 31 : s- came George Ashmun, who had presided over the Chicago 
Convention that nominated Lincoln, andj in the last act of 
his truckling official life, Gov. N. P. Banks. But his suc- 

ijs.30: 178 eessor, John A. Andrew, triumphantly elected in spite of 

/^ov. m, his having presided over a meeting in aid of John Brown's 

'Ji^;'i4i. family, gave immediate notice in his message to the Legis- 

Lii. 31 : 6. Iftture that reaction in deference to the Slave Power would 

find no supporter in him. 

FoUed in this direction, the " respectable " classes fell to 
mobbing again, being made desperate by the quick adhe- 
sion of the Gulf States, during January, to South Carolina 
in rebellion. Their fury was directed afresh against 
Wendell Phillips, whose lineage made him a sort of 
renegade in their eyes, and whose invectives were unen- 
durable when directed against themselves. Scenes similar 

-iiiit. 3: SOS. to those witnessed on December 16 attended his Music- 

Lii 31:14 Hall discourse in Mr. Parker's pulpit, on " The Lesson of 
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the Hour," on January 20 ; and for weeks it was deemed Chap. i. 
necessary to ^ard his home with volunteer defenders isei. 
from among the young men of the congregation, 

W. £, Cfarrison to Oliver Johnson. 

Boston, Jan. 19, 1861. MS. 

It will he a fortnight, to-morrow, anee I haYe been ont-of- 
doors. I have had a very severe oold, or succession of eolds {for 
I am growing more and more susceptible to such attacks) , and a 
slow fever hanging about me ; and, though the latter seems to 
be broken up, I am still weak, so as to make any effort burden- 
It is on this account I have not rephed to your letter, giving 
me an extract from Mary Ann's,i relative to her vision of a plot 
in embryo for a murderous assault upon our dear and noble 
friend, Wendell Phillips. I thought it best, on the whole, to say 
nothing to hiTn about it; but that his precious hfe is in very 
great danger, in consequence of the malignity felt and ex- 
pressed against him in this city since the John Brown meeting, 
there is no doubt among us. Hence, we are quite sure of a mob- 
oeratic outbreak at our annual meeting on Tbtirsday and Friday Jan, 24, 25. 
nest ; and, though some of us may be exposed to personal vio- 
lence, Phillips wiU doubtless be the object of special vengeance. 
The new mayor, Wightman, is bitterly opposed to us, refuses to jusefA M. 
give us any protection, and says if there is any disturbance, he '*V'*™""- 
will arrest our speakers, together with the Trustees of Treraont 
Temple ! What a villain ! I should not wonder if blood should 
be shed on the occasion, for there will be a resolute body of 
men present, determined to maintain hberty of speech. Whether 
an attempt will be made to break up the A. S. Festival at Music 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, remains to be seen. But aU will Jan. 23. 
work well in the end. 

Phillips is to speak at the Music Hall to-morrow forenoon, Jan. ao. 
before Mr. Parker's congregation, and another violent demon- 
stration is anticipated. Mayor Wightman refuses to order the 
pohce to he present to preserve order. This makes the personal 
peril of Phillips greater than it was before. . . . 

Dark as the times are, beyond them all is light. I would 
have nothing changed ; for this is God's judgment-day with our 
guilty nation, ■Which really deserves to be viated with civil and 

1 Mrs. Oliver JolinBon. She had olairyoyftiit powers. 
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servile war, and to be turned inside out and upside down, for its 
unparalleled iniquity. I fervently trust this pro-slavery Union 
is broken beyond the possibility of restoration by Northern com- 
promises ; yet, when I see our meetings everywhere mobbed 
down, and the cities swarming with rufBana in full sympathy 
with the Southern traitors, and the Northern pulpits more 
Satanic than ever, as far as they speak out against AboUtioo- 
ism, and the Republican Party constantly " shivering in the 
wind," I am not sure but (he wMle eoimtry is to come under 
the bloody sway of the Slave Power — for a time — ^as it has 
not yet done. 

Mr. Garrison's illness confined him to the house through 
the entire month of January, so that he was unable to 
attend the annual meetifig of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, which began its sessions at Tremont 
Temple on the morning of January 24, and missed being 
an active participant in that memorable occasion. At his 
reqnest the 94th Psalm was read at the opening of the 
meeting by the Bev, Samuel May, Jr. The following let- 
ter was also read by Mr, Quincy : 

W. L. Oarrison to Edmund Quincy. 

Boston, Jan. 24, 1861. 
My Deab COADJttTOE; . . . lam still not sufficiently strong 
to justify me, as a matter of eommon prudence, in being present 
at our annual State gathering to-day. " The spirit ia willing," 
and restless for hberation, " but the flesh is weak." I believe 
this will be the first of the long series of anniversaries held by 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, which I have failed to 
attend— held "throi^h evil report "and "much tribulation" — 
in storm and sunshine — in the midst of impending violence, 
or with undisturbed composure — but always held hopefully, 
serenely, triumphantly. It is a great cross to me to break the 
connection at this crisis ; especially as, judging from " the fury 
of the adversary," the meeting, to-day, will be the most 
encouraging and the most potential ever held by the Society, 
whether broken up by lawless violence, or permitted to proceed 
without molestation. The cause we advocate being not ours, 
but God's — not ours, but human nature's — appealing to all 
that is just, himiane, noble, and true, and upheld by an omnipo- 
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tent arm — it is beyond all defeat, unconquerable and immortal ; Chap. I. 
" therefore vrill not we fear, though the earth be removed, and j^^ 
though, the m.ountains be carried into the midst of the sea." 

May a Divine jMitience, flrnmess, and spirit of peaee be 
vouchsafed to all the friends of impartial freedom who may be 
present at the meeting to-day, not returning railingfor railing, 
but looking calmly and joyfully to the end of this tremendous 
conflict with the powers of darkness — namely, the liberation of 
every bondman on the American soil, and thenceforward the 
commencement of an era of universal reconciliation, happiness, 
and prosperity, such as the world has never yet witnessed. 
Yours, to break every yoke, 

Wm. Lloyd Gakbison. 

The resolutions, which were presented to the meeting 
by Wendell Phillips, were drawn by Mr. Garrison with 
his usual taet, and enunciated the fundamental principles 
of the abolitionists in a series of quotations from the 
speeches and writings of Webster, Channing, and Clay, 
and from the first article of the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts. It was not easy for a Union-saving mob 'of 
Webster idolaters to take exception to, or howl down, a 
resolution beginning ; " Resolved, That (to quote the 
language of Daniel Webster)," and they were compelled 
to listen in silence, if not with eomposure. 

The first speaker of the morning was the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, who made a forcible speech, interrupted 
only by occasional hisses from the rear gallery, where a 
crowd of turbulent fellows were gathered. The appear- 
ance of Wendell Phillips, who followed Mr. Clarke, was the 
signal for a pandemonium of cat-calls, yells, cheers, hisses, 
songs, and derisive remarks, which the orator parried and 
punctuated with ready wit. At last, forbearing to strain 
his voice in the vain attempt to make himself heard, he 
quietly addressed the reporters at his feet, saying : " While m. 31 : 17. 
I speak to these pencils, I speak to a million of men. What, 
then, are those boys 1 We have got the press of the 
country in our hands. Whether they like us or not, they 
know that our speeches sell their papers. With five news- 
papers we may defy five hundred boys. . . , My voice 
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Chap. I. is beaten by theirs, but they cannot beat types. All hail 

1861. and glory to Faust, who invented printing, for he made 

mobs impossible!" Those who were present on this 

occasion will long remember the orator's triumph in com- 

pelhng, by these tactics, the very miscreants who had 

drowned his voice to weary of their useless clamor, and, 

Cf. LeUen lapsing into comparative quiet, to beg him to " speak 

Child, pp. louder," that they might hear him. He finished his speech 

'47-49- without further difficulty, and was followed by Ralph 

Waldo Emerson, who had seldom appeared on an anti' 

slavery platform, but who came now to bear his testimony 

in behalf of free speech, and to face a mob for the first 

time. He, too, was assailed by insult and interruption, 

but he nevertheless held his ground and made his speech, 

protesting against further compromise or concession to 

the South. The last speaker of the morning was T. W. 

Higginson.i 

The afternoon session was even more exciting, for the 
mob, finding the police passive, and counting on the sym- 

IThe Rev. Jacob M. Manning, the associate pastor of the Old South 
Church, and aa liberal and progressive as his colleague IDr. George Blng- 
dea) was the reverse, hiul courageoualj' spoken at the meeting in behalf of 
John Brown's family, held in Tremont Temple, in Novemlier, 1859, and was 
among the speakers invited to pBrticipHt« in this meeting of the Massachn- 
aettsA. %. Sociatf. Heartjly sympathizing, he at Orst agreed to do so, but 
Buhaequently wrote 'Co Mr. Garrison that he felt he ought to withdraw his 
promise, as the safety of hisbrothep-ln-law, then resident in South Carolina, 
might be endangered if he should take part at this time. " Great God, what 
aooantryl" he eioladmed — "that I cannot speak for liberty without per- 
illing the life of my brother I " (MS. Jan. 9, 1861.) Mr. Garrison, from Ma 
sick-bed, dictated a reply, freely absolving him, and said: "If it were a 
question relating to a compromise of principle, then, i am sure, you would 
be as unwilling to allow father or mother, brother or sister, wife or child, 
to deter you from uttering your sentiments on tie occasion alluded to, aa I 
should be to exonerate you from die discharge of a duty which would then 
imperatively devolve upon you. But, as there is no moral obligation for 
you to speak at any particular meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, it simply 
becomes a question of espedieocy and sound diacretion, and therefore I 
think you have acted considerately ... in wishing to recall your 
promise. . . . You have, on various occasions, shown rare moral 
courage and independence in bearing a frank, bold, and unequivocal testi- 
mony against the colossal ^n of our conntry ; and your last effort, on Past 
Day, in your own puipit, must satisfy all of your determination to be true 
to yourconscientioua convictions, come what may" (MS. copy, Jan. 8, 1361). 
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pathy of the new Democratic Mayor, became more vim- j. m. 
lent, made speaking fruitless, and began hurling the '^*^™''' 
cushions from the gallery seats to the floor below. The 
behavior of the audience on the floor, and especially of 
the women, was admirable. They quietly kept their 
seats, and refused to be intimidated or stampeded. The 
avenues to the platform were guarded by trusty friends, 
to prevent the mobocrats from capturing the meeting as Antt.^-.sot,. 
they did on December 3d. Presently the Mayor appeared 
with a posse of police, and, stating that the Trustees of 
the building had asked him to disperse the meeting, he 
requested the audience to leave. Unhappily for him, the 
Trustees were present and promptly denied his statement, 
demanding that he should read their letter, and, on his 
reluctant compliance, it appeared that they had requested 
him to ctuell the riot and protect the meeting ! Convicted 
of falsehood in this humiliating manner, before his " fel- 
low-citizens," the " Chief Magistrate " turned to Edmund 
Quiney, who was in the chair, and abjectly asked his com- 
mands. " Clear the galleries," said Mr. Quiney, and it was 
done. " Give us fifty policemen this evening to protect 
the meeting," he continued. " You shall have them," 
responded the Mayor, who, returning to the City Hall, 
straightway wrQte an order to close the hall and "prevent £jJ. 31:13, 
any meeting being held there " that evening.^ This was 
the last triumph of pro-slavery violence in Boston. 

"With the exception of a brief session in the Anti- 
Slavery Offlee, the next morning, the abolitionists made 

I Doubtless there would, have been a stortuy time, bad the eTenlng meet- 
ing beeu held, for the mob, knowing the Mftj-or was In ajTnpathy with 
them, and Inflamed by liquor, were prepared for a murderous onslaaght 
under the cover of darkness ; but a fearless magistrate, resolved to eseeute 
the laws, could have protected the meeting and preserred the peitee, for 
the police force was ample. Mr. PhiUipa appealed in person to Got. An- 
drew, hoping that he would use the militia, and do. in the name of the State, 
what the recreant Mayor refused to doin the name of the city; but the Got- 
emor, with every desire to protect free speech, felt that be lacked the stat- 
utory power to interfere, unless the Mayor should call upon him to do ao. 
This led to an agitation lor a Metropolitan Police, under State control, such 
asNew York enjoyed — or, rather, possessed; but the Legislature refused 
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. Chap. I. DO further attempt to hold their meetings, but adjourned 

]36i. sine die, well knowing that the indignation excited by this 
outrage would be worth many conventions to the cause; 
and so, of course, it proved. But the spirit of compro- 
mise was still rampant, and the most abject propositions 
were urged for the conciliation of the seceding States and 
the maintenance of the Union with fresh guarantees for 
the protection of the Slave Power. In this the Itepublican 
leaders were conspicuous. In Congress, Charles Francis 
Adams, representing the Third Massachusetts District, 
La. 31 : 9. proposed the admission of New Mexico as a State, with or 
without slavery, and favored an amendment to the Con- 
stitution requiring that all subsequent amendments af- 
fecting slavery should be proposed by a slave State and 
ratified by all the States (iustead of the customary three- 
Jait. 12, fourths).' Mr. Seward, speaking in the U. S. Senate, 
gi-io. * favored the repeal of the Personal Liberty laws, and the 
amendment of the Constitution so as to prohibit Congress 
from ever abolishing or interfering with slavery in any 
State. Thomas Corwin of Ohio, a Republican Represen- 
tative and the chairman of the Congressional Committee 
of Thirty-three to devise compromise measures, not only 
Lii.3i:x6. Urged the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law, but 
declared it to be " the duty of every free State in the 
Union to suppress" any incendiary publications, espe- 
cially of the '-newspaper press," against slavery, and "to 
Afss. E. punish their authors." ^ Andrew G, Curtin, the Eepnb- 
^lid"^^. liean Governor of Pennsylvania, urged the Republican 
i/"j^ A"^ legislators of that State to defeat a resolution reaflrming 
Jan. ^.30. their party's carduial doctrine of the non-extension of 

1 He auTaequently withilrew his propOsitionH, on the ground that it was 
"i>£ no use to propose as on adjustment that wbicb bae no prospect of being 
received ns such by the other party " ; and, as a niemlier of the Committee 
of Tbirty-three to consider the Htate of the country, he finally Toted agaiuEt 
making any proposition whatever (Zib. 31 : 1.^; Wilson 'a 'Rise and Pall of 
the Slave Fewer,' 3 : 106). 

£ Speech of Thomas Corwin in the U. S. Honse of Ropreaentatives, Jan. 
21, 1S61 ; Appendix tfl ' Congresaional Globs, ' 36th Congress, 2d session, 
pp. 73, 74. See, also, the comments of Owen Lovejoy Id hia fearleas apeech 
two days later {ibid., p. 85). 
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slavery, and appointed delegates to the so-called " Peace 
Congress" (convened in Washington in February) who 
were utterly subservient to the demands there made by 
the border slave States. 

Had the Senators and Representatives from the seceded 
States only retained their seats In Congress, they could 
easily have insured the adoption of the measures recom- 
mended by this " Peace Congress," and substantially em- 
bodied in the Compromise bill which bore the name of its 
author, Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky ; and the guarantees 
thus secured to it would have given slavery a fresh lease 
of life and power. They included the admission of slavery 
to the Territories south of latitude 36° 30'; forbade Con- 
gress to abolish the institution in places under its eselu- ■ 
sive jurisdiction, and made it virtually perpetual in the 
District of Columbia; prohibited interference with the 
inter-State slave trade; required the United States to 
compensate the owner of any fugitive slave rescued from 
his clutches "by violence or intimidation" in the free 
States; empowered them to sue the county in wliich the 
rescue occurred, and the county in turn to sue the indi- 
vidual rescuers ; and forbade that any future amendment 
of the Constitution shotdd modify these stipulations or 
affect the fugitive-slave and three-fifths representation 
clauses of the original instrument. 

Even without the votes of the seceding Senators, the 
Crittenden Compromise commanded 19 votes in the Senate 
to 20 in opposition ; ^ and the parallel propositions sub- 
mitted by the " Peace Congress " having been also dis- 
missed, the following amendment to the Constitution, 
proposed by Thomas Corwin, was adopted by the requisite 
two-thirds majority in both houses of Congress, a la,^;e 
number of Republicans voting in its favor : ^ 

' In the HonsB the vote was more decisive, 113 Nays to 80 Yeas. 

2 Senators Sumner, Wilson, Wade, and others in both houses of Congress 
■were firm in resisting ty«cy step towards compromise ; but even Senator 
Wilson spoke so apologetically concerning the Massachusetts Personal 
liberty Law, in his apeech o£ Feb. 21, in tie U. S. Senate, that Mr. Garri- 
son was compelled to oritioise Mm sharply firli. 31 : 16). 
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Wilson's " No ameadmentsliaU bo made to the Constitution which will 

FaUofSiazie authorize or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, 

Power. 3: within any State, with the domestic institutions thereof, includ- 

ing that of persons held to labor or service by the laws of said 

State." 

The answer of the South to this last act of cowardice 
was the bombardment of Snmter, and Northern legislators 
were thus saved the humiliation of giving the amendment 
the ratification which would probably otherwise have been 
wrung from the larger number of them. " The South," 
MS, March wrote George Thompson to Mr, Garrison, " has reversed 

^' ' your motto, and has hoisted the banner of ' No Union 
with JVoM-Slaveholders ! ' Thank God for it ! " 

Mr. Garrison's pen was never more active than during 
this critical period, and never more searching, faithful, 
and discriminating. Even from his sick room he sent 
forth, in January, a vigorous editorial in criticism of Mr. 

Jan. 12. Seward's compromise speech in the Senate. After refer- 
ring to the significance attached to it, on account of Mr. 
Sewai-d'a position in the Eepubliean party and the admitted 
fact that he was to be Mr, Lincoln's Secretary of State, Mr. 
Garrison wrote : 
Lii. 31:1a. "Formerly, we entertained* high opinion of the statesman- 
like qualities of Mr. Seward, and were ready to believe, in 
consequence of several acts performed by him in the service of 
an oppressed and despised race, that he was inspired by noble 
sentiments, lifting him above all personal considerations; but 
we have been forced, within the past year, to correct that 
opinion, and to change that belief. His intellectual abiUty is 
unqaestionably of the first order ; he ■writes and speaks with 
remarkable perspicuity, and often with great rhetorical beauty ; 
nothing with bim is hastily done ; his caution is immense ; he 
aims to be asdomatic and oracular. But it is evident that his 
moral natnre is quite subordinate to his intellect, so as to taint 
his philosophy of action, and prevent him from rising to a 
higher level than that of an expedientist and compromiser. 
The key to hia pabUc life is contained in this very speech. Here 
it is: 

" ' If, in the espresaioa of tiiese views, I have not proposed what is 
deeired or expected bf many others, they will do me the jmtice to believe 
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that 1 am as far from having snggested what, in many rcapecta, would 
have ijeen in hanoony with cherished conTictiona of my owD. I learned 
early from Jefferson that, in poiitieal affairs, we cannot always do what 
seems to be absolutely best. Those with whom we must necessarily act, 
entertaining different piews, have the power and right of carrying them 
Into practice. WemustbeoontecE to lead when we can, and to follow when 
we cannot lead ; and if we cannot at any time do tor our country aU the 
good that we would wish, we must he satisfied with doing lor her all the 
good that we can.' 

" Now, a declaration Lie tliis, espressed in sneli carefully 
considered language, carries upon its face nothing startling or 
objectionable ; because it is the merest truism to say, that where 
there are many mlnda of conflicting views to be reconciled, 
mutual concessions must be made to secure the desired unity of 
action. And where no moral principle, no sacrifice of justice, 
is involved, a course like this is tbe dictate of common sense ; 
otherwise, the state of society would be chaotic, and an ef&eient 
administration of public concerns impossible. But in the sen- 
tence, ' In political affairs we cannot always do what seems to 
be absolutely best,' there is to be f oand the germ of all political 
profligacy, and the nest-egg of all those sinful compromises 
which have cursed this nation since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitation. There is no position in which men may place 
themselves, or be placed by others, where they can be justified, 
whether to reach ' a consummation devoutly to be wished,' or to 
avoid formidable danger or great suffering, in violating their con- 
sciences, or conniving at what their moral sense condemns. Per- 
sonal integrity and straightforward regard for the right canallow 
no temptation to make them swerve a hair's-breadth from the line 
of duty ; for they are of more consequence than all the compacts 
and constitutions ever made. Disregardful of this, the doctrine 
that 'the end sanctifies the means,' or that ' we cannot always 
do what seems to be absolutely best,' becomes the dootrme of 
devils. Mr.Sewardmeans justthis: a compromise of principle 
to propitiate the perverse wrongdoers of the South — or iaa 
language is a mockery in this emergency, He is dealing, 
not with a material qaestion of dollars and cents, but with the 
most momentous moral question ever presented to the world — 
not \vith well-meaning but deluded men, but with sagacious 
desperadoes and remorseless men-stealers. All his talk of 
adhering to old compromises, and making additional ones to 
appease the ferocious and despotic South, relates to slavery, 
' the sum of aU viUany '— and to nothing else. Hence, he is for 
continuing to daveholders the inhuman privilege of hunting 
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their fugitive slaves in any part of the North. Hence, he is 
willing to vote forao amendment of the Constitution, deelaring 
that under no circumstances shall Congress have the power 
to abolish or interfere with slavery in any Stat«. Hence, his 
readiness to enact laws subjecting future John Browns to the 
puiiishra.ent of death for seekiog to deliver the slaves Bunker- 
Hill fashion, and after the example of Lafayette, Kosciusko, 
Pulaski, and DeKalb, as pertaining to oar own Revolutionary 
struggle. Yet, in another speech dehvered at Madison, Wis- 
consin, not long since, Mr. Seward solemnly declares : 

" 'By Qo word, no act, no nomiriTtationintovihich I might eater, shall any 
one humitD being of all the geaeriitioiLS to which 1 belong, much less of any 
class of buraan beings of any race at kindred he oppressed, or kept down in 
the least degree in their efforts to rise to a higher state of liberty and hap- 
piness. . . . Whenever the Constitution of the United Stales requires 
of me that this hand ahal! keep down the humblest of tbe human race, then 
I will lay down power, place, position, fame, everything, rather than adopt 
anch a conetruction or sueh a rule.' 

" What shall we think of the consistency or veracity of Mr. 
Seward in this matter of freedom ? He knows, he concedes, in 
the speech we are criticising, that, under the United States Con- 
stitution, the fugitive slave is not entitled to safety or protec- 
tion in any Northern State ; and those who rash to the rescue 
of the enslaved mil H im a at the South, as John Brown and his 
associates did, he is for hanging as felons under that same Con- 
stitution. It is time for him to lay down power, place, and 
position ! 

*' Look at the present state of the country ! The old Union 

, breaking up daily, its columns falling in every direction — four 
Southern States already out of it, and all the others busily 
and openly preparing to follow ^ — the national Government par- 
alyzed through indecision, cowardice, or perfidy — the national 
flag trampled upon and discarded by the traitors, and a mur- 
derous endeavor on their part, by firing heavy shot, to sink a 

■ Government vessel entering the harbor of Charleston upon a 
lawful errand, compelling her to flee in disgrace and to avoid 
certain destruction — treason and traitors everywhere, in every 
slave State, in every free State, at the seat of Government, in 
both houses of Congress, in the army and navy, in the Execu- 
tive dei)artment, at the head of the press, audacious, defiant, 
diabolical — the United States arsenals and fortifications already 
seized, or rapidly falling into the hands of the Southern con- 
spirators, through the blackest perfidy— every movement con- 
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templating the enfoieement o£ the laws, and the protection of 
its property, on the part of the national Government, impu- 
dently denonnced by the traitors and their accomplices as 
'coercion,' 'tyranny,' and 'a declaration of war' — with the 
murderous avowal that Abraham Lincoln shall never be inaug- 
urated President of the United States, and the nnquestionable 
ptirpose of these Catilines and Arnolds to seize the Capital, and 
take possession of the Government by a coup d'etat, which we 
have long prophesied would be their last desperate effort to 
keep the reins of power in their own grasp, and which we have 
no doubt will be successful, in spite of aU the precautions of 
Gen. Scott. 

" In this state of things, — when the elements are melting 
with fervent heat, and thunders are uttering their voices, and 
a great earthquake is shakiiig the land from centre to elrcum- 
ferenee, threatening to enguK whatever free institutions are 
yet visible,— Mr, Seward, with the eyes of expectant millions 
fastened upon him as ' the pilot to weather the storm,' rises in 
the Senate U> utter well-tuxned periods in glorification of a 
Union no longer in existence, and to talk of 'meeting preju- 
dice with eonciJiatioii, exaction with concession which surren- 
ders no principle (!),andviolenoe with the right hand of peace'! 
The t^er is to be propitiated by crying ' pussy-cat ! ' and levi- 
athan drawn out with a hook ! The word ' treason ' or ' traitors ' 
is never once mentioned — no recital is made of any of the 
numberless outrages committed — no call is made upon the 
President to be true to his oath, and to meet the pubhe esi- 
geuoy with aU the forces at his command— no patriotic indig- 
nation flushes his cheek — but all is calm as a summer's morn- 
ing, coo!, compliant, unimpassioned ! His boldest word is, 
'We already have disorder, and violence is begun.' How very 
discreet ! It is a penny- whisti.e used to hush down a thunder- 
storm of the first magnitude — capping Vesuvius with a sheet 
of straw paper! And fliis is all the statesmanship of Willi am 
H. Seward, in a crisis unparalleled in our national history ! 
Stand aade ! ' The hour ' has come, but where is ' the man ' ? " i 

1 TMa artlole esiiorted b frank conf eaalon and tribnte from the Boston 
Courier, then under the editorahip of George Lunt, aud the moat Timlent 
and disloyal journal iu New England at that time : " We Mk our readers 
to ponder carefuBy these telling and eftective aentenees, and to ask tlieni- 
sdvea whether there ia not a good deal of trutli as well as of force in them. 
They serve to show the degree of power which a man like Mr. Garrison 
wielda, who plants himself upon an immutable principle, and firmly stands 
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Even while commenting severely on the cowardice and 
recreancy of the Republican leaders whom we have named, 
Mr. Garrison vindicated them and their party against the 
false accusations hurled at them and the abolitionists 
alike by the Southern conspirators. Not only, he main- 
tained, had the abolitionists uniformly recognized and 
conceded the Constitutional limitations of the powers of 
Congress respecting slavery, but the Repubhcan plat- 
form contained not a sentiment, having a direct rela- 
tion to slavery, contrary to the views entertained by all 
political parties twenty years ago. It was not that the 
Republican party was guilty of any aggression or inter- 
meddling, any waywardness or injustice ; but the South 
had wholly changed its former position, and insisted 
upon undreamed-of subserviency to its tyrannical dic- 
tation. The seceding States were therefore without 
excuse, guilty of "treachery, perjury, treason of the 
blackest character, for the worst of purposes." " Their 
subjugation," he declared, "and the punishment of the 
leading traitors, are fully authorized by the Federal 
Government; and when that Government ceases to 
maintain its rightful sovereignty, the American Union 
ceases to exist." 

" Under these circumstances, what is the true coiu;se to be 
pursued by the people of the North ? Is it to vindicate this 
sovereignty by the sword till tlie treason is quelled and alle- 

there, regardless of conseqaences. . . . His patii of duty Ilea as clear 
before Um. as the travelled highway. He has no temptation to turn to fJie 
right hand or the left. He has no doubts, no misgivings, no questionings. 
Onward, straight onward, like the flight of an arrow through the air, does 
he move to his iiim. It is not necessary for us to disclaim all sympathy 
with the ends and ohjects for which Mr, Garrison lives. To us, he and his 
party are all wrong ; but they are consistently, manfully, and reaolutely 
wrong. We never read a speech or an article of Mr. Garrison's without a 
consciousness of the power which bis deep and fervid convictions give 
him. , . . The iucurahle weakness of Mr. Seward's position Is, that he 
is ever halting between two opinions. ... He is obliged to say one 
thing at Washington, and another at Bochester ; one thing in the spring, 
and another In the autumn. . , . He blows hot and cold ; he speaks 
with two voices ; he backs and fills ; he utlera a brave threat, and then 
seems to shrink back from the echo of Ms own voice " {Boston Courier, 
Jan. 21, 1861 ;ii&. 31:20). 
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giajioe restored 1 Constitutionany, the sword may be wielded Chap. 1. 
to this extent, and must be, whetber by President Buchaufui or ^^^ 
President Linuoln, if the Union is to be preserved. The Fed- 
eral Government nmst not pretend to be in actual operation, 
embracing thirty-four States, and then allow the seceding 
States to trample upon its flag, steal its property, and defy its 
authority witli impunity ; lor it would then be (as it is at this 
moment) a mockery and a laughing-stoek. Nevertheless, to 
think of Tvhipping the South (for she wiU be a unit on the 
question of slavery) into subjection, and extorting aUegianee 
from millions of people at the cannon's mouth, is utterly 
chimerical. True, it is in the power of the North to deli^e 
her soil with blood, and inflict upon her the most terrible 
suffering; but not to conquer her spirit, or change her deter- 
mination. 

" "What, then, ought to he done t The people of the North 
should recognize the fact that the Union is dissolved, and 
act accordingly. They should see, in the madness of the South, 
the hand of God, liberating them from ' a covenant with death 
and an agreement with hell,' made in a time of terrible peril, 
and without a conception of its inevitable consequences, and 
which has corrupted their morals, poisoned their rehgion, 
petrified their humanity as towards the millions in bondage, 
tarnished their character, harassed their peace, burdened them 
with taxation, shackled their prosperity, and brought them into 
abject vassalage. . . , 

" Now, then, let there be a CoNVENTlOii OF the Free States 
called to organize an independent government on free and just 
principles ; and let them say to the slave States—' Though you 
are without excuse for your treasonable conduct, depart in 
peace '. Though you have laid piratical hands upon property 
not your own, we surrender it all in the spirit of magnanimity ! 
And if nothing but the possession of the Capital will appease 
yoa, take even that, without a straggle! Let the line be 
drawn between us where free institutions end and slave insti- 
tutions he^n ! Organize your own confederacy, if you will, 
based upon violence, tyranny, and blood, and relieve us from 
aU responsibihty for your evil course ! ' " 

A somewhat similar attitude was assumed by other Greeuys 

leaders of public opinion, who shrank from the horrors coafiui. 

of a civil war, and the apparently hopeless task of con- ' '■ 358-9- 
quering a united South with a divided North, aud who 
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believed a. peaceful separation the sarer and swifter way 
in wliieh to shake the foundations of slavery. Few 
guessed the depth and fervor of the Union sentiment 
which the cannon-shot in Cfharleston harbor was to rouse. 
Disappointed by Mr. Seward's "penny-whistle," Mr. 
Garrison anxiously watched the bearing of the President- 
elect, on whose patriotism, courage, and firmness the des- 
tinies of the republic rested, and waited for his utterance. 
"It is much to the credit of Mr. Lincoln," he wrote in 
February, " that he has maintained his dignity and sdf- 
respeet intact, and gives no countenance to any of the 
compromises that have yet been proposed." ^ That his 
inauguration would be permitted in peace seemed hardly 
possible, and when the telegraph announced to the 
country on the afternoon of the 4th of March that the 
Buchanan Administration had ended, and the first Repub- 
lican President had actually assumed office and delivered 
his inaugural address without interruption or disturb- 
ance, a day of feverish anxiety was succeeded, as Mr. 
GJarrison wrote, "by a night of profoundest satisfaction 
and repose, ... as though not a cloud rested upon 
the future." ^ 

1 This was evidently penned just after Mr. Oitrrison had seen a private 
letter from W. H. Herndon of Springfield, lU., Mr. Lincoln's law partner, 
toS. E. Sewall, wMcli concluded i "Mr. Lincoln yet remains firm as a rock. 
He Is true game, and is strong in tie f Mth of Justice, ffigbt, Liberty, Man, 
and God. He has told me, not only once, but often and often, that rather 
than back down — rather than concede to traitors, his soul might go baek 
to Qod front the wings of the Capitol. I believe it. He and I hare been 
partners in law for thirteen years, and Iknow him " (MS, copy, Feb. I). 

3 It was not without a little surprise, after the election of Mr. Lincoln 
and Got. Andrew, that Mr. Garrison found himself treqaenUy appealed to 
by aspirants for ofBee under the new Administration to endorse their appli- 
cations. Standing wholly aloof, aa he did, from the Bepublicau party or- 
guiisation, and being a frequent and severe critic of the acts of its leaders, 
he had not imagined that he had any infiuence to lend In tliat direction, but 
he consented with some reluctance to recommend two or three persons 
whom he believed worthy and competent to Governor Andrew, at the same 
time apologising for doing so. The Governor promptly sent this cordial 
and obaracterisMo reply (MS,) : 

" Boston, March 5, ISSI. 

"My Deab Sib: I am much obliged to you for introducing Mr. T — — of 
Dorchester. I shall Jo my best to favor the strong, real, and true-hearth 
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Two eolinnns of the Liberator were devoted to the edi- Cha 
tor's review of the inaugural address. Containing, as the j^ 
latter did, a frank and unflinching acknowledgment that 
all who took their oaths of office to support the Constitu- 
tion and the laws were under obligation to maintain and 
enforce the Fugitive Slave Law, and surrender the hunted 
fugitive; a declaration that the President himself took 
his official oath "with no mental reservations"; and an 
expression of his willingness to see the Constitutional 
amendment just passed by Congress ratified by the Ante 
States, — it was hardly a document to inspire the hope ^' 
or the enthusiasm of the abolitionists. But, while deal- 
ing faithfully with it in these respects, Mr. Garrison 
treated it with his customary discrimiuatiou and fairness. 
Admitting the " manly courage" of Mr. Lincoln, and the 
" rare self-possession and equanimity" with which he had 
passed through the fearful ordeal of threatened violence 
and assassination, he commended the President's clear and 
simple style, and the brevity and directness of his address. 
His argument against Southern secession he regarded as 
" compact and conclusive," and certainly the Republican 
Party had given the South no justification for revolt. 

" The position of the Eepublioan party, on this subject, is very Lii. 3 
truthfully and. most explicitly defined by Mr. Lincoln in his 
inaugural address. Wherein does it difEer from that of the old 
Whig or the old Democratic party, so far as non-intervention 
with slayery at the South, or the recapture of fugitive slaves, or 
the suppression of dave insurrections, or the three-flfths repre- 
sentation, is eonoemed ? As if this were not enough, the party, 
in its Chicago platform, — after recognizing ' the right of each 
State to order and control ite own domestic Institutions, accord- 
ing to its own judgment exclusively,' — goes out of its way to 
' denounce the lawless invasion by an armed force of any State or 

men who are sincerely with iia in tlie Eepublican cause. And I a,m glad to 
try to help him, I wil! do so. 

"Yon need never apologise for any such introductioii — nor for any hint 
or advice you may feel disposed to give me. I hope and trust the best good 
of our people, of every condition, will be served by the new Administra- 
tion. I shall support it faithfully in that hope and confidence, and shall do 
my Uttle to give it the best direction, Faithfully yours, J. A. Andbew." 

Vol. IV.— 2 
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Territory, no maU^ mtder what pretext, as THE QEeatest of 
crimes'! This is a cruel stigma cast upon the memory of John 
Brown and his martyr-associates at Harper's Ferry. What hag 
the Sonth to fear from sueli a party as this ? And how can its 
triumph furnish a shadow of justification for the rebellious 
movement of the seven Confederated States, now in open hos- 
tihty to the Union ! 

"See what Mr. Lincoln says in his address — an address, 
remember ! to be read by all the oivilized world — respecting 
that thoroughly inhuman and most revolting business, the sur- 
rendering of fugitive slaves by the people o£ the North ! After 
quoting the Constitational clause, he says : 

" ' It ia scarcely qaeationed tli&t this proTiBion was intended by those irho 
made it for the reclauaiag of what we oaill fUgitiTe slaves, and the iiifeiifwn 
of the law-ffiKer is the law. All members of Congress swear their support to 
the whole ConstitutioQ, to this provision n» much as any othtr. To the prop- 
osition, then, ihat slares whose cases come within the terms of UiiB clause 
shall be deliTered up, their oaths are unanimous.' 

" Very true, but soch oaths are impious, and of no validity. 
Whoever returns, or consents to return, a fugitive slave to the 
clutch^ of his master, is, in the sight of Ood, an accomplice in 
man-stealing. To this extent Mr. Lincoln and the Eepubliean 
party are giulty. We are equally shocked and surprised that he 
should gratuitously parade this infamous pledge in his inaugnral 
address. Nor is it any atonement when he says : 

" 'In any law upon this subject, ought not all the safeguards of Kberty 
known in dviliaed and hnmane jurisprudence to be introduced, so that a 
free man be not in any case surrendered as a slave ) And might it not be 
well, at the same lime, to provide by law for tie enforcement of that elausa 
in the Constitution which guarantees that the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States!' 

" These safeguards of liberty ought indeed to be provided — 
not merely ' that a free man be not in any case surrendered as 
a slave,' but that no fugitive should ever be carried back to 
bondage. The right of one man to freedom is by creation and 
destiny the right of every other j and President Lincoln has no 
better claim to be protected than any of the hunted refugees in 
the Dismal Swamp. He seems to have no bowels of mercy, 
under the GomUtuHon, for those who are seeking their liberty by 
flight, and who deserve to be specially commiserated and aided 
on their way. He would modify the Fugitive Slave Law (so he 
said before his nomination), but only to make it« operation the 
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more effectual! And yet he is the man — mirabile dktul — Chap. i. 
ichose election causea seven of the slaveholding States to revolt, ,^, 
and in hot hast^ withdraw from the "Union ! Surely they must 
be desperately hard to ' coneiiiat* ' ! " 

No transformation was ever more sudden, overwhelm- 
ing, and amazing than that effected by the "bomhardment ^J"-. 12-14. 
and capture of Port Sumter, and President Lincoln's call Afr. 15. 
for troops to suppress the rebellion. That which the 
South had expected would complete the demoralization 
of the North, and be the signal for riots and outbreaks 
in its great cities, evoked a whirlwind of patriotism that 
swept all before it, and caused " such an uprising in every lh. 31 ; 56. 
city, town, and hamlet of the North, without distinction 
of sect or party, as to seem," wrote Mr. Garrison, " like a 
general resurrection from the dead." To those who were 
puzzled to know how he, as a disnnionist, eonld rejoice in 
the determination of the Government to crush the rebel- 
lion which sought to dissolve the Union, he speedily made 
clear, in two luoid editorials, the difference between Lii.3i'ss. 
Northern Disunionists and Southern Secessionists, and 
the utter absence of any justification for the latter. 
Neither he nor the American Anti-Slavery Society had 
ever advocated the right of a State to secede from 
the Union ad liUtwm, without reason ; and only a revo- 
lutionary right, for the causes set forth in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, could justify the South in its 
course. 

" On the issue raised by the secessionists," he reiterated, in re- Lii. 31 : 63. 
joinder to a lett«r from Beriah Qreen, "they are wholly and fear- 
fully in the wrong, while President Lincoln is indisputably in the 
right. On his side all the elements of freedom will coalesce, sym- 
pathetically andapprovingly,asagainst their thoroughly infernal 
spirit and purposes, and a thousand times over wish hira success 
in the struggle. At the same time, as pertaining to a continued 
union with the South, God grant that the North may speedily 
see the folly, danger, and iniquity of trying it any longer ! Let 
. . . the North take the right, with not a Border Slave State 
left to mar her free policy, and let the South take the left, and 
the ooneeCLueuces ! " 
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Chap. I. On the Sunday morning following the President's eaU 
1861. for troops, Wendell Phillips addressed an immense con- 
gregation at Musie Hall on the War for the Union, the 

zi*. 31:66. platform being decorated with the stars and stripes, "for 
the first time seeming to symbolize the cause of impartial 
freedom." Some of the very men who had hissed and 
hooted at him in January, were now ready to applaud 
him to the echo, and the scene was in every way thrilling 
and inspiring. The text of his discourse was suggested 
by Mr. Garrison : 

Jer. 34 : 17. " Therefore thus saiiih the Lord : Ye have not heartened unto 
me ia proclaiming liberty every one to Hs brother, and every 
man to his neighbor : behold, I proclaim a liberty for you, saith 
the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine." 

The selections from Scripture were likewise chosen by 
him, and the 50th and 51st chapters of Jeremiah seemed 
so remarkably applicable to the times that, when Mr. 
Phillips had finished his reading of them, the audience 
broke forth in loud applause ! The peroration of the 
discourse, eloquent in its prophecy, fitly expressed the 
instinct of the abolitionists as to the certain result of the 
war now inaugurated.' 

The same number of the Liberator in which Mr. Phillips's 
discourse appeared contained the following announcement, 
written and signed by Mr. Garrison as President of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society : 
Lii. 31 : 66. "In view of the unparalleled excitement now existing through- 
out the coimtry, arising from the treasonable attempt of the 
Southern slave oligarchy to overturn the General Government, 
and to erect an exclusively alaveholding despotism upon its 
ruins, to the overthrow of aU free institutions, it is deemed by 
the Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society 

1 As a manifestation of their antipathy to Mr. Fhillipa, and with a lack oE 
enterprise amazing In tjiese da;s of eompetitioii in joumaliEm, the Boston 
dailies, with the eioeption of the Advertiier, refrained by common consent 
from reporting or making any allu^on to this discourse. Bven tlte Kepub- 
licBU ASas and Daily Bee, which uauallr gave full reports of Mr. Phillips's 
speeches, and hadaeouredone o/iftis, was induced to supptflssit. The result 
was a sale of aixteen thousand copies of the Liberator Exira containing it. 
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a measure of sound espediency to postpone the usual armiver- Chap, t, 
sary of the Society, in the city of New York, in May nest, until ^^j 
further notice — a decision 'which they are confident will be 
most cordially ratified by the members and friends o£ the Soci- 
ety ; especially in view of the cheering fact that there is at last 
a North as well as a South, and that the present tremendous 
conflict is in ite tendencies strongly and irresistibly toward the 
goal of universal emancipation, or else a separation between the 
free and slaveholding States in accordance with the principle 
of 'No Union with Slavbholdbks ! ' Let nothing be done, 
at this solemn crisis, needlessly to check or divert the mighty 
current oJ popular feeling which is now sweeping southward 
with the strength and impetuodty of a thoiisand Niagaras, in 
direct conflict with that haughty and perfidious Slave Power 
which has so long ruled the republic with a rod of iron for its 
own base and Satanic purposes. 

" The annual meeting of the Society stands postponed until 
further notice." i 

This eonelnsion was the result of a correspondence be- mss. w. 
tweeii the leading members of the Society in Boston, New johnsoii;B. 
York, and Philadelphia, who were united in the opinion ^;^^^* 
that it would be folly to attempt to arrest the public ear -f-S. cji-' 
at such a moment. As Mr. Garrison wrote to Oliver johm'rm,'t(i 

" Now that civil war has began, and a whirlwind of violence MS. April 
and excitement is to sweep through the coantry, every day in- '5. i86i. 
creasing in intensity until its bloodiest culmination, it is for the 
abohtionists to ' stand still, and see the salvation of God,' rather 
than to attempt to add an3i;hing to the general commotion. It 
is no time for minute criticism of Lincoln, Kepublieanism, or 
even the other parties, now that they are fusing for a death- 
grapple with the Southern slave oligarchy ; for they are instru- 
ments in the hands of God to carry forward and help achieve 
the great object of emaneipation for which we have so long 
been striving. The war is fearfully to scourge the nation, but 
mercy wiU be mingled with ju<^ment, and grand results are to 
foUow, should no dividing root of bitterness rise up at the 
North. AH our sympathies and wishes must be with the Gov- 
ernment, as against the Southern desperadoes and buccaneers ; 
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Chap. I. yet, of course, without any compromise of principle on our part. 
i85i. ^^ need great eircumspeetion and consummate wisdom in re- 
gard to what we say and do, under these unparaUeled circum- 
stances. We are rather, for the time being, to note the events 
transpiring, than seek to control them. There must be no need- 
less turning of popular violence upon ourselves, by any false 
step of our own." i 

The omission of the annual meeting called forth private 
protests and expressions of regret from a few anti-slavery 
friends, who deemed it a sacrifice of principle and dere- 
liction from duty, and thought the outlook for the slave 
never more depressing than then. It was with these in 
mind, no less than the New Haven correspondent to whom 
he was more directly replying, that Mr. Garrison wrote ; 
Lii.3i:74. " There seems to be some diversity of feehngaud sentiment 
among abolitionists, in regard to the bearing of the present 
civil war in our land apon the anti-slavery cause. This arises 
from no wish or purpose, in any direction, to retreat a bair's- 
breadth from the line of duty originally marked out by them, 
and adhered to, through countless temptations and trials, with 
unsurpassed fidelity ; but solely, we think, from a difference in 
the standpoint of judgment and observation occupied by the 
parties. By some, this tremendous conflict of hostile forces is 
regarded as without any cheering significance, or sign of promise, 
to those who have so long struggled for the utter abolition of 
slavery ; by others, it is deemed to have a mighty bearing towards 
hastening the day of universal emancipation, if not intention- 
ally on the part of the (Government (and they attribute no such 
design to it primarily), at least by the necessities of the case, — 
being essentially the South against the North,^ and is there- 
fore to be viewed hopeftilly. It would be absurd to deny that 
the war presents some very paradoxical and complex features, 
so as to render it extremely difflcult to speakof it without being 
misunderstood, either on one side or on the other. Neverthe- 
less, we shall venture to express our opinions of it in a spirit of 

I The Superintendent of Police in Now York (John A. Kennedy), who 
had promised ample protection to the meetings of the Society in case they 
should be held and any violence attempted, on the pretest of suppressing 
" diannioniam," had formerly been secretary of an anti-slavery society in 
Baltimore, and' a partner of Benjamin Lnndy in pablishing the Genina 
prior to 1827, when he removed to New York (MS. April 13, 1861, Oliver 
Johnson to W. L. G.). 
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just diseriminatiou, as far as in our power, leaving those who Chap. 1. 
cannot adopt them entire liberty to criticise or refute them in ^ 

our columns. . . . 

" For thirty years, the abolitionists have been faithfully 
■warning the nation that, unless the enslaved were set free, a 
iust God would visit it with tribulation and woe proportional to 
its great iniquity. Kow that their predictions have come to 
pass, are they to indulge in morbid eselamations against the 
natural operation of the law of immutable justice, and to see 
in it no evidence of the growth of conscience, the power of truth, 
or the approach of the long-wished-for jubilee? Surely, this 
would be to arraign Infinite Wisdom, to be blind to the prog- 
ress of events. Surely, emancipation is nearer than when we 
believed, and the present struggle cannot fail to hasten it 
mightily, in a pro^-identia! sense. 

" It is alleged that the Administration is endeavoring to 
uphold the Union, the Constitution, and the laws, even as from 
the formation of the Government ; but this is a verbal and tech- 
nical view of the case. Facts are more potential than words, 
and events greater than parchment arrangements. The truth 
is, the old Union is now est inventus, and its restoration, with its 
pro-slavery compromises, well-nigh impossible. The conflict 
is really between the civilization of freedom and the barbarism 
of slavery— between the principles of democracy and the doc- 
trines of absolutism — between the free North and the man- 
imbruting South ; therefore, to this extent hopeful for the cause 
of impartial liberty. So that we cannot endorse the assertion, 
that this is ' the darkest hour for the slave in the history of 
American servitude.' No, it is the brightest ! " 

The readers of tlie Liberator had often had cause for 
complaint that the editorials from Mr. Garrison's pen were 
infrectuent and irregular, but they were now treated to a 
stirring blast each week, and there followed successively 
articles on the cause and cure of the war, the relation of lh. 31:70. 
the anti-slavery cause to the war, the offer of General '*' 
Benjamin P. Butler to suppress slave insurrections (if lj^. 31:75, 
any should occur) in Maryland, the bewilderment of mind ^' 
of the English people in relation to the struggle, and the lu. 31 : 86. 
taunts at non-resistance on the part of those who imagined z;*, 31:94. 
that the doctrine had been " scattered to the wind" by 
recent events. The President and Congress were invoked 
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to use their war-power to proclaim emancipation, in 

accordance with the doctrine laid down by John Quincy 

; Adama twenty-five years before, and the North was 

warned that peace without freedom would be no peace. 

Gen. Butler's gratuitous offer to use his Massachusetts 
troops in putting down any slave insurrection was stiU 
eliciting the indignant comments of the Northern press 
when, presto, change ! the astute General opened the 
gates of Fortress Monroe to the fleeing slaves, and pro- 
nounced them " contraband of war " ; and the anti-slavery 
education of the soldiers in the field and the people at 
home who were " no abolitionists," while anxious to save 
the Union, began. The " Eefuge of Oppression " still 
gathered columns of outpourings from the Southern press, 
and many of these were reprinted in a tract for the fur- 
ther enlightenment of soldiers as to the spirit.of diabolism 
prevalent at the South.^ The object-lessons of Libby 
Prison, Belle Isle, Andersonville, and other Southern 
torture pens were yet to come, but already they were 
foreseen by the editor of the Liberator. Alluding to the 
sudden change of attitude and language towards the 
South on the part of many who were lately its apologists 
and defenders, he wrote : 

" There is nothing so promotive ot clearness of vision and 
oorvect judgment as to be subjected to wrongs and insults in 
our own persona. So long as those traitors confined their out- 
rages and atrocities to their helpless, friendless slaves, it was all 
well enough, aud not at aU derogatory to their character as 
gentlemen, patriots, aud Christians, They might deprive their 
victims of every human right, work them under the lash with- 
out wages, buy and sell them ' in lots to suit purchasers,' and 
subject them to every species of brutal violence as passion or 
cupidity prompted, and still not forfeit their claim to be honest, 
upright, high-minded men ! Nay, for abolitionists to brand 
them as robbers of God's poor and needy, and the basest o£ 
oppressors, was to deal in abusive language, and to maniOest 
a most vinohristian spirit ! For were they not exemplary and 
1 ' The spirit of the South towards Northern Freeroen and Soldiers 
defending the American Flag agaioat Traitors of the Deepeet Dye.' Boa- 
ton : E, F, WftUcut, 1861. 
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beloTed Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist Chap. i. 
brethren, whose piety was nnqnestionable, whose zeal for the ^^^ 
Lord was worthy of all praise, whose revivals of religion were 
preeminently owned and blessed of Heaven 1 Were they not 
the very pi n Its of Democracy, and the most courtly and chival- 
rous of gentlemen 1 But as soon as they began to seize forts, 
arsenals, custom-houses, and mints belon^ng to the general 
Government, to lay their piratical hands upon Northern prop- 
erty, to repudiate their entire Northern indebtedness, and to 
trample upon the 'stars and stripes' — then, indeed, another 
view of their character is taken, and they are suddenly trans- 
formed from the moat estimable Christian brethren and the 
stauncbest Democratic allies into the meanest of scoundrels and 
the vilest of robbers ! 

" Truly, ' wisdom is justified of her children.' It wUl yet be 
seen and acknowledged throughout the North, in view of the 
shocking developments of the slaveholding spirit in this terrible 
conflict, that the abolitionists have correctly delineated the 
nature of slavery — its disregard ot all the rules of morality, 
all the claims of a common humanity, all the principles of 
justice — its wolfish greed, its savage ferocity, its fiendish 
mal^nity — it« utter contempt and murderous hatred of who- 
ever or whatever interferes with the extension of its domains, 
or attempts to limit its power — its embodiment of the blackest 
perfidy, the most revolting licentiousness, the most unscrup- 
ulous vUIany, and the most barbarous cruelty ; and as there 
is no sin without a sinner, no oppression without an op- 
pressor, so the abolitionists have exaggerated nothing, but 
have used language guardedly, justly, and with all possible 
truthfulness in their exposition of the Southern character, 
spirit, and purposes, whether iu relation to their miserable vic- 
tims, or to free institutions and the cause of freedom generally. 
Our Northern soldiers will find that they are not in conflict with 
men who are governed by the laws of civilized warfare, or by 
any rules of honor, but with thoroughly demoniaed spirits, 
capable or perpetrating deeds of horror such as have never 
been surpassed in the annals of savage barbarity." 

To those who asked him, " What of yonr peace prin- 
ciples now ? " he replied : 

" This question is esultingly put to the friends of peajse and Lii. 31 ; 94. 
non-resistance by those whose military ardor is now at a white 
heat, as though it could not be satisfactorily ai^wered, and de- 
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served nothing but ridicule. Our reply to it is, that the peace 
principles are as beneficent and glorious aa ever, and are neither 
disproved nor modified by anything now transpiring in the 
country, of a warlike character. If they had been long since 
embraced and carried out by the people, neither slavery nor 
war would now be filling the land with violence and blood. 
Where they prevail, no man is in peril of life or liberty ; where 
they are rejected, and precisely to the extent they are rejected, 
neither life nor liberty is secure. How their violation, under 
any circumstances, is better than a, faithful adherence to them, 
we have not the moral vision to perceive. They are to be held 
responsible for nothing whioh they do not legitimately produce 
or sanction. As they neither produce nor sanction any oppres- 
sion or wrong-doing, but elevate the character, control the pas- 
sions, and lead to the performance of aD good offices, they are 
not to be discarded for those of a hostile character. . . . 

" But are we not giving our sympathies to the Government as 
against the secession movement? Certainly — ^ because, as be- 
tween the combatants, there is no wrong or injustice on the side 
of the Government, while there is nothing but violence, rob- 
bery, confiscation, perfidy, lynch law, usurpation, and a most 
diaboUcal purpose, on the side of the secessionists. The 
weapons resorted to, on both sides, are the same ; yet it is im- 
possible not to wish saccess to the innocent, and defeat to the 
guilty party. But, in so doing, we do not compromise either 
our anti-slavery or our peace principles. On the contrary, we 
wish all the North were able to adopt those principles, under- 
standingly, heartily, and without delay ; but, according to the 
structure of the human mind, in the whirlwind of the present 
deadly conflict, this is impracticable. As, therefore, Paul said to 
the Jews who would not accept of the new dispensation, ' Ye 
that are under the law, do ye not hear the law ? Cursed is every 
one that eontinueth not in all things written in the hook of the 
law to do them ' ^ so we measure those who, rejecting the doc- 
trine of non-resistance, profess to beheve in the right and duty 
of maintaining their freedom by the sword. The worst thing 
they can do is to be recreant to their own convictions in such a 

" But this is, obviously, not the tame to espect a dispassionate 
hearing on this subject. After the wind, the earthquake, and 
the fire, comes the still small voice. The war must go on to its 
consummation ; and among the salutary lessons it will teach 
will be the impossibility of oppressing the poor and the needy, 
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or consentiag thereto by entering into ' a covenant with death,' Chap. i. 
without desolating judgments foOowing in its train," ^^ 

In this connection, also, Mr, Garrison endeavored to 
make clear the issues and the certain tendencies of the 
war to the many persona in England who, even among 
the abolitionists there, were confused and bewildered by 
the kaleidoscopic aspect of afEairs from that distance. 
His replies to Dr. Guthrie of Edinburgh and the London Lid. 31:86, 
Herald of Peace were especially effective. But there was ^' '™' 
one man who needed no instruction on the points at issue. 
George Thompson was already preparing himself for the 
task of enlightening his feUow-countrymen, and enlisting 
their sympathies in behalf of the American Government 
in its struggle with slavery in arms. 

George Thompson to W. L. Garrison. 

Tynemouth, Northumberland, June 7, 1861. i«. 31:102. 

My Dear Garrison : Yours of the 21st ultimo has within the 
present hoar reached me at this place, where I am staying for 
a few days, going almost daily into Newcastle to consult with 
my anti-slavery friends there on the progress of the cause in 
America, and the means we may legitimately employ to pro- 
mote it. . . . 

Ihavebeen a deeply interested observer of late events on your 
side of the oeean, and have studied them with aU the powers of 
reflection I can command. My talk is incessantly in reference 
to them, and I miss no opportunity of publicly addressing my 
countrymen upon them. ■ I enclose you copies of reports made 
of my late speeches in London and Leeds, the tenor of which I 
trust you will approve. I have endeavored to make myself 
master of the constitutional argument, in relation to the doctrine 
of State rights and secession, which I am often oaUed upon to 
debate. 

I am extremely glad to find the views expressed in your letter 
before me so coincident with my own, I have pondered much 
and deeply upon the probable issues of the present war. I was 
occupied in writing all day yesterday upon the subject, and 
could not resist the conclusion, that the present stru^le must 
end in the downfall of slavery. I dare say, it I had time to 
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Chap. I. develop my process of reasoning, it would be founiJ that our 
i^j ratiocinations are alike. May God grant that our hopes may be 
realized ! 

To me it appears that, by the conduct of the South, the North 
is released forever from the obligations imposed by the Consti- 
tution of '87. The despots of the South are traU^ra in arms. 
They have trampled the Constitution in the dust ; they have 
disgraced the national flag ; they are seeking the destruction of 
theNorth; they have reversed the Declaration of Independence; 
they have proclaimed the rightfulness of human slavery ; they 
have inscribed upon the corner-stone of the atheistical edifice 
they seek to rear, " The black man is always, and forever, the 
property of the white man," If these things be so, will the North 
spare the accursed domestic institution f Will the armies of New 
England and the free West return before they have planted the 
flag of personal freedom side by side with that of the Union, 
and decreed that slavery is forever abolished in every part of 
the national domain ? Qod forbid ! 

I am not discouraged because the abolition of slavery is not 
one of the declared objects of the President in the stn^gle he 
has commenced. I am not discouraged because the thousands 
whoareflockingtotheFederalstandard, while they shout, "The 
Union," " The Constitation," and " Our star-spangled banner," 
do not also shout, " Down with Slavery ! " I am not discour- 
aged because kidnapping has been permitted in Chicago, and 
General Butler has played so infamous a part in Maryland, and 
slaves have been driven from Port Pickens, and oven Greeley 
has talked with "bated breath" on the subject of slavery, in 
recent articles in the TrSnme. No ! I have confidence in the 
inevitable tendency of events, and their resistless influence. 
The doom of slavery is sealed ! Witness, the judicial blindness 
of the slaveholders ! Witness, the madness that ever precedes 
destruction I Witness, the universal expectancy of a nation of 
slaves, waiting to be " bom in a day " ! Witness, the feverish 
excitement of the free colored population, who, when the hour 
strikes, and the conflagration rages, will have their part to play, 
and will enact it ! The spirit of John Brown walks abroad ! 
Being dead, he yet spoaketh, and points with shadowy finger 
to Harper's Ferry and Charlestown ! Witness, in every com- 
pany of every re^ment forming the vast army of volunteers, 
some few at least who have vowed to fight, not for the restora- 
tion of the Union alone, but for a Unum without slasety—a. 
Union of free men, of all colors, from Passamaquoddy Bay to 
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the norfchem bank of the Rio Grande ! Witness, the recent Chap. I. 
pregnant utterances of politiciaiis, statesmen, and editors, who • ^^_ 
deal with slavery as a gangrene that must be cut out ! Witness, 
the altered tone of that recreant and guilty church which, till 
the roar of Charleston cannon was heard, and the stars and 
stripes snocumbed to the black flag of secession, hugged the 
men-stealers of the South to its bosom, and, while it could not 
fellowship the Church of the Puritans on account of its Aboli- Ren. Gca.t 
tionism, could break sacramental bread with the traffickers in cimrch 
slaves and the souls of men ! ^- V- Cify 

Need I say, my faithful friend and brother, how fervently my 
heart returns thanks to God that we are permitted to see this 
day 1 Need I tell you that my spirit is always with yon ? If 
my own heart condenmed me for infidelity to our early vows, I 
should be moat miserable ; but I can appeal to him who know- 
eth all things, and say. Thou knowest how truly I have cherished, 
warm as when the flame was first kindled, my friendship and 
love for those with whom I labored — 

" When first we saw the cloud arise, 
LitUe Bs ahumait hand! " 

Continue to trust me, and let me look forward with joyful 
anticipations to the day when I shall once more stand upon the 
soil from which I was banished by the demon of slavery, and 
gaae upon that viaon beheld by the eye of your prophet 
and unequalled orator — the great and (better still) the good 
and gracious Philhps — " The Genius of Liberty on the banks 
o£ the Potomac, robed in light; four-and-thirty stars for her 
diadem, hroken fetters at her feet, and an ohve branch inher right 
^™'*"^ George Thompson. 

The whirlwind of war, which was so rapidly hastening 
the end of slavery, was also threatening, by its absorp- 
tion of public attention and drain on private resources, 

1 In 1856 Mr. Thompson had made a seeond riait to India, where he was 
prostrated, in the mldat of hiH labors, by the climate, and he returned to 
England apparently a helpless paralytic. The timely pecuniary aid sent 
him by his American friends in 1S59 sayed him from sore distress, and 
doubtless Iiaateued bis recovery, and towards the close of 1860 he became 
the active (bnt untitled) and salaried agent in England of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. The arrangement proved uneipectedly fortunate 
and important ; for the Society, by thus aust^ning Mr. Thompson in his 
eitremlty, saved and prepared him for the yeoman service which he wafl 
tn perform in behalf of the American GoTemment during the most critical 
period of the war. 
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the oxistence of the anti-slavery journals. The Anii- 
Slavery Bugle succumbed within a month after the fall 
of Sumter, and the possibility of continuing the Standard 
soon became a matter of anxious consideration. There 
■was a proposition to merge the Liberator with it, in the 
hope that the combined list of the two papers might suf- 
fice to support one, and that Mr. {rarrison, while still re- 
maining the chief editorial writer, might be relieved of 
the drudgery, both editorial and mechanical, which con- 
sumed so much of his time. But he would not listen to 
the project, and the necessary funds to support the Stand- 
ard were raised by private subscriptions. It was a mat- 
ter of doubt how long the Liberator could be kept alive, 
but the editor was resolved to float or sink in his own 
craft. He was in the best of spirits when he spoke at the 
anti-slavery picnic at Framingham on the 4th of July, 
and confident that the abolition of slavery would ere long 
be decreed. Objecting to a resolution ^ offered by Stephen 
S. Poster, he said : 

" I cannot say that I do not sympathize with the Government, 
as a^inst JefEerson Davis and his piratical associates. There 
is not a drop of blood in my veins, both as an abolitionist and 
a peace man, that does not flow with the Northern tide of sen- 
timent ; for I see, in this grand uprising of the manhood of the 
North, which has been so long grovelling in the dnst, a growing 
appreciation of the value of liberty and of free institutions, 
and a willingness to make any saeriflce in their defence against 
the barbaric and tyrannical power which avows its purpose, if 
it can, to crash them entirely out of existence. When the Gov- 
ernment shall succeed (if it shall succeed) in ' conquering a 
peaee,' in subjugating the South, and shall undertake to carry 
out the Constitution as of old, with all its pro-slavery compro- 
mises, then will be my time to criticise, reprove, and eondenm ; 
then will be the time for me to open all the guns that I can 

1 "That, until iije Government ahalltake this step [of BiQaiid.patlonJ and 
place it«elf openly and unegulTOcall; on the tdde of freedom, we can give 
it no support or countenance in its effort to maintain its authority over the 
socfidod Stales, bat must continue to labor, as we have hitherto done, to 
liesp upon it that obloquy wMch naturoll)' attaches to all who are guilty 
of the crime of enslaving their fellow-men " fiift. 31 : ill). 
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bring to bear upon it. But, blessed be God, that ' eoYenant 
with death' has been annulled, and that 'agreement with hell' 
no longer stands. I joyfully accept the faot, and leave all ver- 
bal eritieiBm until a more suitable opportunity, . . . 

" Under these circumstances, I take great courage, and am 
full of hope. I should cry, ' Shame to the people of the North ! ' 
if they did not, witli their principles, and their ideas of govern- 
ment, come up to the support of the Administration, offering all 
ttey have of blood and treasure, until tliis band of conspirators 
shall be put down and slavery utterly obliterated. What we 
ought to do is to take the resolution we have just adopted,^ put 
it into our hearts, plead for it everywhere, and create a great 
Northern sentiment which shall irresistibly demand of the Ad- 
ministration, under the war power, the emancipation of every 
slave in the land ; and then God will give us peace and prosper- 
ity, and we shall have, for the first time, a * great and glorious 

" Oh, Mr. President, how it delights my heart when I think 
that the worst thing we propose to do for the South is the 
very best thing that God or men can do ! That while they are 
confiscating our property, refusing to pay their honest North- 
era debts, covering the ocean with their piratical privateers, 
tarring and feathering, hanging, and driving out innocent 
Northern citizens from their borders, aU we threaten to do, in 
the excess of our wrath, as a retaliatory measure, is to abolish 
their iniquitous and destructive slave system, and thus give 
them light for darkness, good for evil, heaven for perdition ! 
Yes, we wiU make it possible for them to be a happy and pros- 
perous people, as they never have been, and never can be, with 
slavery. We wiU make it possible for them to have free schools, 
and free presses, and free institutions, as we do at the North, 
We will make it possible for the Sotitli to be ' as the garden of 
God,' under the plastic touch of liberty ; and for the nation to 
attain unparaEeled glory, greatness, and renown. Assuredly, 
we have no enmity to the South ; the enmity is on the other 
side. Liberty knows how to be magnanimous, forbearing, long- 

1 Also introduced by Mr. Poatec; " That, as citizena deeply interested in 
the honor and welfare of our eommon oounWy, we earnestly asi ftcd de- 
mand of our natioual Government that it at once proclaim an act of eman- 
cipation to all our enslaved countrymen, wberever held, as the only 
honorable, just, and efficient means o£ settling our present national 
troables, and establiahing our Union upon a solid and enduring basis" 
(Lib. 31 ; 111). 
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Chap. I. sufEering, patient, hopeful; and therefore it is that, in the very 
lasi. whirlwind which is now sweeping over the land, Soathem men 
as safely reside among us as they ever did. They are not threat- 
ened with tar and feathers, nor compelled to flee from our pres- 
ence because of their Southern origin, but enjoy imimpaired all 
their constitutional rights. The brutality, the barbarity, the 
demonism, are aU at the South. Yet, I pray you to remember 
that the slaveholders are just as merciful and forbearing as 
they can be in their situation — not a whit more brutaS, bloody, 
aatanic than they are obliged to be in the terrible exigencies in 
which, as slaveholders, they are placed. They are men of like 
passions with ourselves ; they are of our common country ; and 
if wehadbeen brought up in the midst of slavery, as they have 
been,— if we had our property in slaves, as they have, — if we 
had bad the same training and education that they have re- 
ceived,^ of course, we should have been just as much disposed 
to do all in our power to support slavery, and to put down free- 
dom, by the same atrocious acta, as themselves. The tree bears 
its natural fruit — like causes will produce hke ©fEects. But let 
ns return them good for evil, by seizing this opportunity to 
deliver them from their deadliest eurse — that is Christian." 
In August, the Secretary of War, Simon Cameron, in 

ii*. 31:131. a letter to General Butler, cited the Act of Congress 
iviisons approved oa the 6th of that month, by which slaves 

ryMemuns employed In the military and naval service of the rebellion 

^^™i-^.' ^^"^ declared free, and authorized him further to receive 

and employ slaves escaping from loyal masters as well, 

keeping a careful record of such, that Congress might 

remunerate the masters after the return of peace, Mr. 

MS. Aug. Garrison read this with delight, and wrote ; " It goes 

'hr^p^a!' qi^ite as far as we could expect, and is almost tantamount 
to a proclamation of general emancipation"; and when, 
John c. on the 31st of the same month. General Fremont issued 
his proclamation emancipating the slaves of actively dis- 
loyal masters in his miUtary district (Missouri), the Liber- 

Lib. 31 : 143. atmr hailed it with a Laus Deo, and as the " beginning of 
the end." The popular response was quick and enthusi- 
astic, even journals like the New Tork Herald and Boston 
Post admitting, for the moment, the propriety of Fremont's 
Sipt. II. act ; but the letter of President Lincoln revoking that 
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portion of the proclamatioii chilled the hearts and hopes chap. i. 
of all who felt that the time was ripe for radical measures. 1861. 
To the abolitionists the disappointment was especially 
keen, and faith in Lincoln's purpose or desire to use his 
war-powers for the destruction of slavery rapidly waned. 
The Liberator printed the letter between heavy black lh.si-.isi. 
rules, and declared the President "guilty of a serious z.i*. 31; 150. 
dereliction of duty" in not making Fremont's proclama- 
tion applicable to all the other slave States in revolt. 
The loyal press generally expressed disappointment and 
regret at the President's course, while the pro-slavery and 
semi-disloyal papers were jubilant, and altered their tone 
to one of fulsome praise of Mr. Lincoln, whom they now 
hoped to commit to a settled policy of nou-interferenee 
with slavery ; and there seemed much in the events of the 
next three mouths to justify their expectations. A period 
of reaction set in, during which the President permitted 
without protest the Order No. 3 of General Halleck (who 
succeeded Fremont && Commander of the Missouri depart- 
ment), forbidding his officers to receive fugitive slaves 
within the lines, and modified that portion of Secretary 
Cameron's annual report which advocated the confiscation 
and arming of the slaves of rebel masters. In his message 
to Congress, on its assembling in December, Mr. Lincoln 
proposed colonization as a scheme for disposing of the 
freed people who, under the name of contrabands, flocked 
to the camps of the Union armies, and he gave no word 
to awaken the hopes of the emancipationists that he would 
ere long initiate an active anti-slavery pohcy. The message 
seemed to Mr. Garrison "feeble and rambling," and he i«. 31; 1(14. 
could find nothing to praise in it except the recommenda- 
tion that Congress should recognize the independence and 
sovereignty of Hayti and Liberia. To Oliver Johnson 
he wrote : 

" What a wishy-washy message from, the President ! . . . MS. Dec. 6, 
He has evidently not a drop of anti-slavery blood in hia veins ; ^^^'' 
and he seems incapable of attering a humane or generous sen- 
timent respecting the enslaved millions in oar land. No wonder 
Vol. IV.— 3 
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that siioh villanoTis papers as the Jmtmdl of Commerce, the Ex- 
press, Bennett's Herald, and the Boston Coario' and Post, are his 
special admirers and champions ! If there be not soon an ' irre- 
pressible conflict ' ia the Eepubiican ranks, in regard to his 
course of policy, I shall almost despair of the country. 

" In fact, I shudder at the possibility of the war terminating 
without the utter extinction of slavery, by a new and more 
atrocious compromise on the part of the North than any that 
has yet been made. We must continue to brand as accessories 
of the Southern traitors all those who, now that the Govern- 
ment can rightfully do it under the war power, denounce and 
oppose the emancipation of those in bondage. A curse on that 
Southern ' loyalty ' i which is retained only by ahowiug it to 
control the policy of the Administfation ! " 

Yet Mr. Lincoln, in his hesitancy to commit the Admin- 
istration to that policy of emancipation which each day 
made more inevitable, could have pointed not only to the 
bitter opposition of the Border States, but to the timid- 
ity of the Republicans of Massachusetts, who declined, at 
their State Convention in October, to respond to Mr, Sum- 
ner's eloquent address to them and to pass resolutions 
approving his utterances in favor of emancipation. The 
Republican press of Boston, too, poured contempt on the 
great Senator for these utterances. " The enemy in Bos- 
ton," wrote Sumner to Garrison, in December, from Wash- 
ington, " seem more malignant than ever," and he added : 
" You know that for some time I have been very sanguine 
that emancipation was at hand. Of course I am pained 
by the impediments whiot I find in the small ideas and 
little faith of men in public life. A courageous, earnest 
purpose would settle the question at once, for all time." 

"Garrison's course in the Liberator, and in 'masterly 
inactivity,' has been statesmanlike. ... He is wise 
as a serpent," wrote Mrs. Chapman to J. M. McKim, in 
September. With the revocation of IVemont's proclama- 
tion, and the approaching session of Congress, the time 
for more aggressive measures seemed to Garrison to have 
come, and he drew up the following Memorial to Con- 
1 1, e., the Border slavelioldiiig States. 
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gress, which was extensively circulated and signed, and Chap. i. 
forwarded to Washington : ,361. 

" To the Congress of the United States : Lit, 31 ; 154. 

"The undersigned, citizens of ... , reapeetfuUy submit — 
" That, as the present fonnidable rebellion against the General 
Government manifestly finds its root and nourishment in the 
system of chattel slavery at the South ; as the leading conspir- 
ators are slaveholders, who constitute an oligarchy avowedly 
hostile to all free institutions ; and as, in the nature of things, 
no sohd peace can be maintained while the cause of this trea- 
sonable revolt is permitted to exist; your honorable body is 
urgently implored to lose no time in enacting, under the war- 
power, the total abohtion of slavery throughout the country— 
liberating unconditionally the slaves of all who are rebels, and, 
while not recognizing the right of property in mau, allowing 
for the emancipated slaves of such as are loyal to the Govern- 
ment a fair pecuniary award, as a conciliatory measure, and to 
faeiUtate an amicable adjustment of diflcuJties ; and thus to 
bring the war to a speedy and beneficent termination, and 
indissolubly to unite all sections and all interests of the coun- 
try upon the enduring basis of universal freedom." 

In an editorial on " The Time for National Deliverance," Lib. 31 : tea. 
he said, with all the emphasis of italics, to President Lin- 
coln and his Cabinet advisers : " To refuse to deliver (hose 
captive millions who are now legally in your power, is tanta- 
mottnt to the crime of their original enslavement; and their 
blood shall a righteous God require at your hands. Put 
the trump of jubilee to your lips ! " 

In October Mr. Garrison visited Peunsylvania to attend 
the annual meeting of the State Anti-Slavery Society at Oef. 24, 25. 
West Chester, aud wrote the "Statement of Principles" z*34:j75- 
there adopted — a succinct exposition of the position held 
by the Society and by the abolitionists at large, with a 
final word for Mr, Lincoln again. On his way to West 
Chester, he tarried for a day or two in New York, where 
a brilliant evening reception was given him at a friend's oa. 21. 
house, and he " appeared in greatly improved health, full a. s. stand- 
of a fine animation, exhibiting (as everywhere) his ehara«- 5.;*'. y-'^ii. 
teristic mirthfulness and seriousness," and made "a hapjiy 
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Chap. I. speech — Ml of good feeling, full of liigh hopes, full of 
i36i. trust in God." Dr. George B. Cheever and Horace Greeley 
also participated in the oeeasion. 

W. L. Garrison to Ms Wife. 

jtfS. New Yobk, Oct. 21, 18G1. 

Oliver Join- Yesterday, Mrs. Savin, Oliver, Wendell, and myself, went to 

^Ga^na Brooklyn in the morning, to hear Ward Beeoher preach. It 

■waa the first time I had beea in his spacious chapel. We were 

provided with the best seats, near to the pulpit, and directly in 

Lyman front of the Speaker. Old Dr. Beeeher sat directly in front of 

Beicier. ^^^^ ^^^ ^j q^^ ^-^^^ ^j y^^ services I gave him my hand, which 
he grasped cordially, and when I gave him my name, he seemed 
desirous to have me go to his house in the evening ; but I was 
engaged elsewhere. Besides, age and time have done their work 
upon him : he is in a state of second childhood, with broken 
memory, and his speech badly affected, so that continuous con- 
versation is beyond his, ability. 
The house, which is admirably construetedfor an auditorium, 

Boston. holds about as many as the Tremont Temple, and was crowded 
in every part, aisles and all. So it is always. The immense 
assembly united with the choir in singing, which gave much life 
to that part of the service. The sermon was upon the nature 
and functions of conscience, and was a wide-awake and racy 

Join M. discourse. In the audience was Mr. Forbes of Milton Hill, with 

^^'g his daughter. Also, Mrs. Shaw of Staten Island, who, at the close 
SAajB. of the proceedings, pressed eagerly forward to take me by the 
hand, and to express the hope that I would viat Staten Island 
before my return home. . . , 

W. p. G. Wendell and I then spent a few moments with Ward Beeeher, 
who seemed well pleased to see us, and who playfully said he 
thought he could do such a heretic as I some good, if he could 
only see me often enough ! . . . 

Last evening, we took tea and spent a very agreeable hour 
with the two female poets, Ahee and Phtebe Cary, whose house 
is much visited. Horace Greeley was one of the company. We 
had some little discussion together on the peace question. He 
thinks there is no other way of dealii^ with tyranny than by 
knocking the tyrants in the head. 
O. Johnson, After tea, I went with Oliver and Wendell, and Phtebe Cary, 

**'• ''■ ^- to Dr. Cheever's church, to hear one of the series of anti-slavery 
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lectures he is delivering Sunday evening. The assembly was 
very lai^e, imd the Dr. earnest as usnal, bat his discourse was a, 
hair-splitting defence of the anti-slavery character of the Con- 
stitution, and to me excessively t«dious and wonderfully absurd, 
in view of the history of this nation. William Goodell was 
present, and, of course, enjoyed it to the brim, as it was but the 
echo of his own chop-logic. He grasped my hand warmly, and 
urged me to call and see him. 

In Philadelphia there were more social gatherings and 
delightful days and evenings with the Motts, McKims, 
and others of that choice circle.' Mr. Garrison found 
many of his Quaker friends deeply troubled by the fa«t 
that their sons, whom they had supposed firmly grounded 
in the peace principles of their Society, had been among 
the earliest to catch the infection of patriotic fervor and 
enlist in the army, and there was scarcely a household 
from which one or more of the young men had not gone 
forth to the conflict. " I told them," he said, vrith his 
usual cheerful philosophy, "that however much they 
might regret that their sons could not meet the test when 
it was applied, they should at least rejoice that the boys 
were tnie to their real convictions when the shot at Sum- 
ter revealed to them that they were simply birthright 
Quakers, and had not fully comprehended and absorbed 
the principles of their fathers. They had imagined they 
were on the plane of the Sermon on the Mount, and they 
found they were only up to the level of Lexington and 
Bunker HiU; but they should be honored none the less 
for their loyalty to truth and freedom." 

On his return to Boston, Mr. Garrison delivered a Sun- 

1" Garrison is a real Bishop of sonla," wrote Mrs. Chapman to Miller 
McKim, attMa time. And again; "I enjoyed the account of your meet- 
ing in the Standard. Garrison is bringing up (he rear like a. good captain. 
■ Our dear chief ' (as Florence Nigbtingale calls Sidney Herbert) la one W 
be proud ot. He is so groat as a social reformer that, as R M. [Harriet 
Mariiineau] says, in her slieteh of Mm in the Onee a Week, ' he is too great, 
as such, to be a represeotatiTe man at present; however, his erample may 
raise up a elaas hereafter.' I wonder why we have never republished that 
flieteh ? T dare say Johnson did not see it, and Garrison would not give it 
out for the LiberaUyr " (MS. Nov. 2, 1861). 
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day nioming discourse on the state of the country to an 
audience that filled Music Hall and applauded his strong- 
est utterances. A week later, he and Mr. Philips eon- 
ducted the funeral services of Francis Jackson, who 
passed away, after a long illness, on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, in his 73d year.' Like Charles P. Hovey, he left a 
noble bequest to the cause so dear to them both, and pro- 
vided a fund which lasted beyond the abolition of slavery 
and helped to swell the contributions for the education of 
the freedraen.^ More fortunate than Hovey, he survived 
to see the beginning of the end, aud to know that the sum 
of all viUanies was fast tottering to its fall. 

By the capture of Port Eoyal and Beaufort in Novem- 
ber, and the immediate emancipation thus effected of the 
thousands of slaves in the Sea Islands of South Carohna, 
the problem of the education and civilization of the de- 
graded blacks of the riee and cotton belt of that section 
was presented to the consideration of the philanthropic 
people of the North, and a few weeks later it was seri- 
ously accepted and grappled with ; but the last weeks of 
the year were absorbed in exultation over the victory on 
the Carolina coast and the seizure of the rebel emissaries 
Mason and SlideU on the steamer Trent. That the chief 
■ promoter of the Fugitive Slave Law should himself be 
incarcerated in a Boston fort seemed a rare bit of poetic 
justice, and it was natural that Mr, Phillips's allusion to 
it in his lecture (on "The War") at New York, in Decem- 
ber, should be rapturously applauded. The lecture itself 

iThey were held in the same parlors of the old Hollia Street house in 
which the ladiea of the Boston Female Anti-Sl»Tery Society met after the 
mob of 1635, and received a new eilj in Harriet Martlueau (onle, 2 : 53, 
57, 60). 

2 The amount was $10,000, subsequently increased bj reaidaaiy rights. 
Mr. Garrison, who for twenty-flve years was constantly indebted to Mr. 
Jackson^s greneroua help in meeting the deceit of the lAberat&r, was also 
the recipient of a liberal bequest, and the sum of $5,000 was given in aid 
of the Woman's Rights movement. Thcongh a contest of the will and an 
nnjnst decision of the Supreme Court, this last provision was subsequently 
annulled, in consequence of which a daughter of Mr. Jackson {Mrs. Eliza 
P. Eddy) twenty years later bequeathed over W.OOO for the same object, 
as her protest against the violation of her father's will. 
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occupied seven columns of the Liberator, and is referred Zi^.sitmS. 
to in the following letter from Mr. Garrison to Oliver 
Johnson : 

" Tou will see in the Liberator, this' week, the speech of Mr. MS, Dec. 
Phillips, delivered at New York, as revised and corrected by ' 
himself. And such revision, correction, alteration, and addi- 
tion yoa never saw, in the way of emendation! More than two 
columns of the 2Vi&»ne's report were in type before P, came into 
onr office ; and the manipulation these required was a caution 
to all reporters and type-setters ! I proposed to P. to send his 
altered ' slips' to Bamum as a remarkable curiosity, and Win- P. T. Bar- 
chell suggested having them photographed ! But P. desired to "i^!^. 
make his speech as eompletfl and full as he could, and I am glad -f- ^- W- 
you are to receive it without being pat to any trouble about it. 
Doubtless, you will be requested to make some new alterations ; 
for he is constantly criticising what he has spoken, and pays no 
regard to literal aeonraey. This speech will be eagerly read, as 
it touches ably upon many interesting points. 

" Gerrit Smith at Peterboro', and Charles Sumner at Wash- MSS. g. S., 
ingtoa, both write to rae in discouraging tones as to the pros- jiSi'{cJ's.. 
pects before as. The Administration has neither pluck nor ^^^- 22- 
definite purpose. What tremendous events will hinge upon an 
actual war with England ! " 

In the Liberator for December 13, the passage from 
John Quincy Adams on the iniquity of the three-lifths 
representation clause in the Constitution, which had so 
long stood at the head of the first page (replaced for a 
time by a corresponding extract from Dr. Channing) was 
supplanted by Adams's declaration of the war-powers of 
the Gtovemraent with respect to slavery ; and the shibbo- 
leth, " The United States Constitution is a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell," gave way to the com- 
mand, " Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof." 
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CHAPTER n. 

The Hour and the Man. — 1862, 

EARLY in the new year Mr. Garrison yielded to the 
urgent solicitation of friends in New York, and 
delivered a lecture, at Cooper Institute in that city, on 
" The Abolitionists and their Relations to the War," 
which subsequently received a wide circulation in pam- 
phlet form.i In this he vindicated the motives and 
methods of the Garrisonian abolitionists; replied effec- 
tively to the assertions that they were wholly responsilile 
for the war, or had been equally guilty with the seces- 
sionists in precipitating it; answered the cry that slavery 
had nothing to do with the war, and the Government no 
right or power to touch the institution ; and declared 
emancipation essential for the suppression of the rebellion 
and for ultimate peaee and union. The address, which 
occupied two hours in delivery, abounded in cogent and 
forcible passages, but we have room only for two brief 
quotations. To the charge that the disappearance of the 
" Covenant with Death " motto from the head of the Lib- 
erator indicated a great and sudden change in his views, 
he replied : 

""Well, ladies and gentlemen, you remember what Bwwdjci in 
the play says : ' When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not 
think I should live till I were married.' And when I said I 
would not sustain the Constitution because it was ' a covenant 

1 ' The Pnlpit and Eostnun,' Nos. 26 snd 27 (double number), containing 
the aboTe-named lecture, a pro-slavery epeeeh in the U. S. Senate (Jan. 33, 
1862) by Garrett Davis of Kentuoiy, and Alexander H. Stephens's speech 
(March 21, 1861) declaring African slavery the comer-stone of the South- 
em Confederaoy. New York, 1862 fiift. 32: 39). 
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with death and an agreement with hell,' I had no idea tMt I Chap. II. 
sfttfwM live to see death and keU seceded Hence it is that I am now ~ 

with the Government, to enable it to eonstitationaUy stop the 
further ravages of death, and to extinguish the flames of hell 
forever." 

The other passage, forecasting the blessing which eman- 
cipation would bring to the South, and rejoicing in the 
certain future prosperity of that section, anticipated the 
verdict which the " New Sonth," amazed by her marvel- 
lous growth and development under freedom, has already 
pronoun ced.2 

"Slavery is a thunderholt in the hands of the traitors to smite Lii. 3,1:15. 
the Government to the dust. That thunderbolt might be seized 
and turned against the rebellion with fatal effect, and at the 
same time without injury to the South. My heart glows when 
I think of the good thus to be done to the oppressors as well as 
to the oppressed J for I could not stand here, I could not stand 
anywhere, and advocate vindictive and destructive measures to 
bring the rebels to terms. I do not believe in killing or doing 
injury even to enemies— God forbid! That is not my Chris- 
tian philosophy. But I do say, that never before in the 
history of the world has God vouchsafed to a Government the 
power to do such a work of philanthropy and justice, in the 

1 The liTimor of this retort was teetily relished by the andlenoe, and by 
the wider public to whom the newspapers all over the North quoted it. 

B"The 'New Sonth' rejoices in the Union anditswide domain, and, moat 
of all, it is proud that the blot of slavery has been removed from its 
esoutfiheon. It says, in ail heartiness and sincerity, ' God be praised lor 
this crowning glory of a wonderful eentury ' " (James Phelan of Tennessee, 
in u speech prior to his election as member of Congress from, the Memphis 
diatrict, November, 1886). 

"Bitter to my taste as were the results of the Mvil war, day after day has 
reooneiled me to them, and convinced me of the wisdom of cheerful aub- 
mission to the wlU of Him who brought thero about. The union of these 
States has been preserved and declared indissoluble. A great and disturb- 
ing constitutional question has been finally and forever settled, and slavery 
has been forever abolished ; it do longer tarnishes the fair fame of a great 
and free republic. Because it was involved in the question of constitu- 
tional right, I fonght four years in its defence. I teU you now, upon tbe 
honor of my manhood, that 1 would fight eight years, though my hairs are 
white, against any attempt to reinstate it In any portion of this continent" 
(Z. B. Vance, Governor of North Carolina during the war, and U. S. 
Senator from that State since 1879, In a lecture delivered in Boston, Deo. 
8, 1886 ; in Boston DoOy AioeHiier, Deo. 9). 
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Crap. II. extremity of its danger and for self-preservation, as He now 
i8fe. grants to this Government, Emancipation is to destroy noth- 
ing but evil ; it is to establish good ; it is to transform human 
beings from things into men ; it is to make freedom, and 
education, and invention, and enterprise, and prosperity, and 
peace, and a. true Union possible and sure. Redeemed from 
the curse of slavery, the South shall in due time be as the 
gardeo of God. Though driven to the wall and reduced 
to great extremity by this rebeUion, still we hold off, hold 
o£E, hold off, and reluctantly say, at last, if it must be so, 
but only to save ourselves from destruction, we will do this 
rebellious South the most beneficent act that any people ever 
yet did^one that will secure historic renown for the Adminis- 
tration, make this struggle memorable in all ages, and bring 
down upon the land the benediction of God ! But we will not 
do this if we can possibly avoid it! Now, for myself, both as 
an act of justice to the oppressed and to serve the cause of free - 
dom aniversaUy, I want the Government to be in haste to blow 
the trump of jubilee. I desire to bless and not curse the South -^ 
to make her prosperous and happy by substituting free institu- 
tions for her leprous system of slavery. I am as much inter- 
ested in the safety and welfare of the slaveholders, as brother 
men, as I am in the liberation of their poor slaves; for we ate 
all the children of God, and should strive to promote the hap- 
piness of all. I desire that the mission of Jesus, ' Peace on earth, 
good will to men,' may be fulfilled in this and in every land." 

This lecture attracted much attention, and brought Mr. 
Garrison urgent invitations to speak in other places. 
Especially was it the wish of some of the most trusted 
and sagacious of the anti-slavery leaders that he and Mr. 
Phillips should declare the sentiments and demands of 
the abolitionists in relation to the war, both in pubhe ad- 
dresses and in personal intercourse with the President 
and members of his Cabinet, and the Republican leaders 
in Congress. They felt that if this were done, and the 
Idberator and Standard kept afloat, other agencies and 
methods useful in the past might safely be discontinued, 
and a greater concentration of effort secured.^ 

1 Holding these Tiews, Mra. Chapman had already withdrawn from the 
management of the annuiJ Subscription Postival, and J. M. McKim now 
resigned his position aa corresponding secretory of the Pennsylvania Anti- 
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The annual meeting of the Massacliusetts Society first Chap. ii 
claimed attention, however, and to Mr. Garrison fell, as ib&j. 
usual, the preparation of the resolutions, which were eer- iii.ga : n 
tainly full and exhaustive. His speech, at the close of the 
first day's meeting, was in his happiest vein, and pur- 
posely rose-colored, as he frankly confessed, in order to 
offset the rather depressing effect of some of the previous 
speeches, Mr. Phillips's among them, which had dwelt on 
the shortcomings of the President and Administration 
touching slavery. "What have we to rejoice over?" he 
repeated to doubting inquirei^ — 

" Why, I say, the war ! ' What ! this fratricidal war ? What! Lii.s2:2 
this eivil war ? What ! this treasonable dismemberment of the 
XlniouV Yes, thanlc God for it all! — for it indicates the 
waning power of slavery and the irresistible growth of freedom, 
and tliat the day oi Northern submission is past. It is better 
that we should be so virtuotis that the vicious cannot hve with C/. atie. 
us, than to be so vile that they can endure and rehsh our com- 3"45i- 
pany. No matter what may he said of the Government — how 
it timidly holds back — ^how it lacks courage, energy, and faith 
— how it refuses to strike the blow which alone will settle the 
rebeUion. No matter what may be said of President Lincoln 
or General McClellan, by way of criticism — and a great deal 
can be justly said to their condemnation — one cheering fact 
overrides all these considerations, making them as daat in the 

Slavery Society. " I retire," the latter wrote, " because I believe tliat my 
peculiar work, in tlie position I have occupied, ia done. The ultimate 
object of the Society, it is true, has not yet been attRlned, neither ia ita 
particular mission entirely accomplished. Slavery still esists | and public 
sentiment respecting it is not yet wholly recUded. But the signs of the 
times in regard to the lormer warrant the belief that its overthrow is near, 
and the progress of change iu the character of the latter juatiflea the con- 
viclion that its regeneration will soon be sufficiently complete for fdl our 
intended purposes. The Society is cow at liberty to discontinue the use 
of some of the instramentajities heretofore deeroed indispensable. The 
travelling lecturer is no longer a necessity, and the agent in the ofBce need 
not feel bound to his place by a sense of obligation. This latter fact, 
applied to my own case, I accept aa an indication of duty " (Lib. 32 : 75). 
Mr. MoKim gave practical effect to his belief by speedily identifying him" 
self with the movement to relieve and educate the freedmen ; and early in 
the summer of 1862 he made a visit of inspection to the freed people in &e 
Sea Islands of South Carolina, accompanied by his daughter Lucy, whose 
musical notation of some of the weird and pathetic slave songs was the 
first ever published (Lib. 32 : 120, 128, 191). 
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balance, and that is, that our free North is utterly unendurable 
to the slaYeholding South ; that we have at last so far advanced 
in our love of liberty and sympathy for the oppressed, as a 
people, that it is not possible any longer for the ' traffickers in 
slaves and sonla of men ' to walk in union with us. I call that 
a very cheering fact. Yes, the Union is divided; but better 
division than that we should be under the lash of Southern over- 
seers ! Better civil war, if it must come, than for us to crouch 
in the dust, and allow ourselves to be driven to the wall by a 
miserable and merciless slave oligarchy ! This war has come 
because of the increasing love of liberty here at the North ; and 
although, as a people, we do not yet come up to the high stand- 
ard of duty in striking directly at the slave system for its extir- 
pation as the root and source of aU our woe — nevertheless, the 
sentiment of the North is deepening daily in the right direction. 

" I hold that it is not wise for us to be too microscopic in 
endeavoring to find disagreeable and annoying things, still less 
to assume that everything is waxing worse and wot^e, and that 
there is little or no hope. No ! broaden your views ; take a more 
philosophical grasp of the great question ; and see that, criticise 
and condemn as you may and should in certain directions, the 
fountains of the great deep are broken up — see that this is 
fundamentally a stra^le between all the elements of freedom 
on the one hand, and all the elements of despotism on the other, 
with whatever of alloy in the mixture, 

" I repeat, the war furnishes ground for high encouragement. 
' Why,' some may exclaim, ' we thought you were a peace man ! ' 
Yes, verily, I am, and none the less so because of these declara- 
tions. Would the cause of peace be the gainer by the substi- 
tution of the power of the rebel traitors over the nation for the 
supremacy of the democratic idea 1 Would the cause of peace 
be promoted by the North basely yielding up all her rights and 
allowing her free institutions to be overthrown t Certainly not. 
Then, as a peace man, I rejoice that the issue is at last made 
up, and that tlie struggle is going on, because I see in it the 
sign of ultimate redemption. . . . 

" I do not know that some margin of allowance may not be 
made even for the Administratioa. I would rather be over- 
magnanimous than wanting in justice. Supposing Mr. Lincoln 
could answer to-night, and we should say to him : ' Sir, with 
the power in your hands, slavery being the cause of the rebel- 
lion beyond all controversy, why don't you put the tramp of 
jubilee to your Ups, and proclaim universal freedom ? ' — pos- 
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sibly he might answer i ' Gentlemen, I understand this matter Chap, il 
quite as well as you do, I do not know that I differ in opinion ,^ 
from you; but will you insure me the support of a united North 
if I do as you bid me? Are all parties aad all sects at the North 
so convinced and so united on this point that they will stand 
hy the Government T If so, give me the evidence of it, and I 
will strike the blow. But, gentlemen, looking over the entire 
North, and seeing in ah your towns and cities papers represent- 
ing a considerable, if not a formidable portion of the people, 
menacing and bullying the Government in ease it dare to hber- 
ate the slaves, even as a matter of self-preservation, I do not 
feel that the hour has yet come that will render it safe for the 
Government to take that step,' i I am willing to beheve that 
something of this feelii^ weighs in the mind of the President 
and the Cabinet, and that there is some ground for hesitancy, 
as a mere matter of pohtieal ejipedieney. My reply, however, 
to the President would be : ' Sir, the power is in your hands as 
President of the United States, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and navy. Do your duty ; give to the slaves their hberty 
by proclamation, as far as that can give it ; and if the North 
shall betray you, and prefer the success of the rebellion to the 
preservation of the Union, let the dread responsibility be hers, 
but stand with God and Freedom on your side, come what may I ' 
But men high in office are not apt to be led by such lofty moral 
considerations ; and, therefore, we should not judge the present 
incumbents too harshly. Doubtless, they want to be assured of 
the Northern heart, feeling, cooperation, approval. Can these 
be safely relied upon when the decisive blow shall be struck ? 
That is the question, and it is a very serious question. , . . 

"Nevertheless, I think the Administration is unnecessarily 
timid and not undeserving of rebuke. I think that this bellow- 
ing, bullying, treasonable party at the North has, after all, but 
very little left, either in point of numbers or power ; the fangs 
of the viper are drawn, though the venomous feehng remains. 
StiU, it has its effect, and produces a damaging, if not paralyz- 
ing, impression at Washington." 

In February Mr. Garrison lectured in Greenfield, Mass., F^i. lo. 
after attending the New York State Anti-Slavery Conven- Fed. 7, b. 
tion at Albany, and brought home a desperate cold which 

1 In June of tMs year, the popolar vote of Illinois, Mr. Lincoln's own 
State, adopted three amendmeiita to the State ConatitutiDn, crnelly dls- 
crimtoalnjigasaiiiBt colored citizens (Lib. 32 ; lOT). 
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Chap, II. clung to Mm for several months. It was during this 
1B62. period that Mr. Phillips made his first visit to Washing- 
Mai-. 14, rs. ton, where he deUvered two lectures before brilhant audi- 
ences. He received marked attentions in both houses of 
Congress, and had an interview with Mr. Lincoln which 
increased his belief that the President was on the road 
to emancipation. He at once wrote back to Boston, urg- 
ing that Mr. Garrison should follow him : 
MS. to Ana " Assure Garrison that Washington is as safe to him as New 
Ma^riU "^OJ^I^ ; tt*t I *^i^ *»^ OUGHT to go on and lecture. He knows 
not the enthusiasm with which he will be reeeived, nor the good 
he will do. One regret I have in going West is, that I lose the 
chance to come home and urge him on to it, and perhaps go 
with him. ... He wiU be surprised, as I was, to find so 
Boston. many Masie Hall faces there. On several occasions I came 
unexpectedly on two or three at a time." 

J- M. This urgency being enforced by Mr. McKim and Oliver 

Johnson, Mr. Garrison wrote to the latter; 
MS. Mar. " I have not yet been invited to visit Washington, and, there- 
^°' fore, have had 00 opportunity to accept or decline. But I am 
in no condition for public speaking, in consequence of the state 
of my throat and voice, and thus would be compelled to decline 
any invitation that might be proffered. I have paid dearly for 
my visit to Albany, as I did three years ago, though not to so 
great an extent. My cold has been severe and long protracted, 
but I am gradually throwing it off. 

" PhiUipa's reception at Washington has roused up pro-slavery 
spite and malice in every direction. No doubt Kentuckians had 
very much to do in inciting the moboeratic assault upon him at 
Cincinnati. It is fortunate that he escaped without injury .1 The 
result of it, of course, will wort well for our cause." 

Imprisoned by bis cold and unable to speak or lecture, 
Mr. Garrison plied his pen industriously, and wrote three 
ii*.33:3o. open letters, which, though addressed to George Thomp- 
34.38- 

I A murderous mob EisaaUed und broke up the meeting wMcb Mr. Phil- 
!ipB attempted to address at the Cincinnati Opera House (March 24), and 
hurled rotten eggs and other missllea at the lecturer all exposed on the 
great sfi^e. Though struck onoe, Mr. Phillips stood as calm and umnoTCd 
as was his wont in facing mobs, and extorted the admiration of his oppo- 
nents by his fearless bearing (Lih. 32 ; 53, 51). 
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son, were intended for those English abolitionists whose chap. ii. 
minds were still so befogged on the issues of the Ameri- ^S6s. 
can war that they withheld their sympathies from the 
Federal Grovernment. " Though," he wrote, "in view of £i*. 32:30. 
all that has been written and pubhshed on the subject, I 
almost despair of removing that misapprehension in the 
slightest degree, yet, by the love I bear them, I feel im- 
pelled to address this letter to you — hoping it may not 
be wholly in vain." 

"As for yourself," he continued, "you need notMng from £i*. 32:30. 
me, either by way of information or guidance, at this particular 
juncture. , . . Your mastery of American afEMrs is abso- 
lute : the key to unlock them is slavery, and of that key you 
took possession when you first came to this country in 1834, and 
have ever since used it with all possible skiU, diligence, and 
success. . . . There are few Americaas who are so well 
posted in the history of this country as yourself, while there is 
scarcely any one in Euglaud who seems to have any intelligent 
knowledge of it. Almost ah your writers and public speakers 
are ever blundering in regard to the constitutional powers of 
the American Government, as such, and those pertaining to the 
States, in their separate capacity. Mr. Blight, in his masterly JohnBright. 
speech at Kochdale, evinced a power of analysis and correct 
generalization worthy of the highest praise, and has secured 
for himself the thanks and admiration of every true friend of 
free institutions. His case is as exceptional, however, as it. is 
creditable." 

These letters no doubt helped to illumine the clouded 
minds of some of the anti-slavery friends in England, but 
the same steamer which bore the last of them across the 
Atlantic, carried also a message of President Lincoln's to Mar. 6. 
Congress, which proved of potent service to Thompson and 
the few brave men who were sustaining the cause of the 
North against the overwhelming tide of adverse senti- 
ment in Great Britain. In this message — one of the 
clumsiest documents the author of the Gettysburg Address 
ever penned — Mr. Lincoln recommended the adoption of Qretitv's 
a resolution by Congress to this effect : " That the United Amenam 
States, in order to cooperate with any State which may 2 ; 259.' 
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Chap, II. adopt gradual abolition of slavery, give to such State 
iB&. peeuoiary aid, to be used by such State in ita discretion, 
to compensate it for the inconvenience, public and private, 
produced by such change of system"; and this was 
promptly passed by both houses, though opposed by the 
members from the Border States for which it was 
intended. 

The message arrested general attention as the first 
attempt of the President to formulate a plan looking to 
the abolition of slavery ; and the evidence of a desire on 
his part to initiate measures to this end, gradual and 
indefinite as they were, sufficed to turn the current of 
popular feeling abroad, and to win sympathy hitherto 
withheld from the Government by those who were indif- 
ferent to the constitutional questions involved in the 
sti-uggle.i Mr. PhiUips, in a lecture before the Emancipa- 

Mar. lo. tion League of Boston,^ four days later, welcomed the 
Zr*. 32:43. message, with his " whole heart," as "one more sign of 
promise." " K the President has not entered Canaan," he 
declared, " he has turned his face Zionward " ; and he 
justly interpreted the message as saying, in effect: 
" Gentlemen of the Border States, now is your time. If 
you want your money, take it, and if hereafter I should 
take your slaves without paying, don't say I did not offer 
to do it." 

To Mr. Garrison the message caused less elation, for it 
proposed no limitation as to the period in which the offer 
might be accepted, held out no inducement for any State 
to emancipate its slaves immediately, and made no dis- 

1 " Shall I tell 70U when it was that the reaction Id your favortook place) 
It commenced with the message of your Prealdent of tlie7th [Sth] otMarch, 
1862, when he recommemlBd the paasage by Congress o( a resolution prom- 
ising indemnity to the planters of the slufe States if. in their State legisla- 
tures, Ihey would take means to aholish slavery" (George Thompson, 
apeeoh at New York, May 10, 1864, Lib. 34 : 82). 

2An organization formed In December, 1861, by Dr. Samnel G. Howe, 
Francis W. Bird, George L. Steams, Prank B. Sanborn, and Others, who 
established a weekly newspaper, the CommoHifealth, which was for a time 
the organ of the League, and was edited by Moncure D. Conway and Prank 
B. Sanborn (Mb. 31 : 202; 32 : 146). 
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tinction "between tlie rebel and " so-called loyal slave 
States." " Why wait," lie asked in the Liberator, "forthe ii*. 32:42. 
dealers in limnan flesh to determine when they will deem 
it advisable to cease from their vUlany as a matter of 
pecuniary advantage and cunning speculation with the 
Government, when the Government is clothed with con- 
stitutional power to dispose of tie whole matter at once, 
without any huckstering or delay ? ' Let justice be done, 
though the heavens fall,' President Lincoln, delay not at 
your peril 1 ' Execute judgment in the morning — break 
every yoke — let the oppressed go free.' " To Oliver John- 
son he wrote ; " I am afraid the President's message will ms. Mar, 
prove 'a decoy duck' or 'a red herring,' so as to postpone ' ' ^ ' 
that decisive action by Congress which we are so desirous 
of seeing. Let us advocate no postponement of duty." 

Though not yet prepared for " decisive action," Con- 
gress was by no means inactive during the long spring 
session of 1862, and the record of its anti-slavery legis- 
lation was enough to show the irresistible sweep of the 
current towards freedom. In February it passed an act wuioa's 
forbidding army officers to return fugitive ^aves to their £'Mefmres 
masters ; in April it decreed immediate emancipation in '1,^^^^^' 
the District of Columbia, and thus finally purged the 
nation's capital of the stain of slavery; ^ in Jnne it for- 
ever prohibited slavery in all the Territories, and author- 
ized the President to appoint diplomatic representatives 
to Hayti and Liberia ; in July it declared free all slaves 
of rebel masters coming within the lines of the Union 
army or found in any place vacated by the rebels, and 
authorized the President to " employ persons of African 
descent for the suppression of the rebelhon, and organize 
and use them in such manner as he may judge best for the 
public welfare." It also provided for the education of col- 
ored children, and the equal administration of the laws to 
the colored people, in the District of Columbia ; passed a 

1- Lo3^l slnTe-owners were compensated at tlxe jLvera^ rate of three Iltiu- 
died, dollars for each alave. The bUl was passed by a strict party vote, the 
Democrats solidly opposing it. 

Vol. rv.— 4 
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Chap. II. bill for the more effectual suppression of the African slave 

1862. trade ; and provided for the enrolment of colored soldiers. 

All these measures received the prompt approval of the 

.*% 19. President, but in May he again disappointed the high 

hopes he had thus raised, by revoking the proelaraatiou 

issued ten days earlier by Major-General David Hnnter, 

commanding the Department of the South, at Hilton 

Head, S. C. "Witb delightful pithiness, this old West- 

Graie/s Pointer annonnced that, as the States of Georgia, Florida, 

Confikt. and South Carohna had taten up arms against the United 

^'q^igf^' States, it had become necessary to declare them under 
martial law. " Slavery and martial law in a free country 
are altogether incompatible," he continued. " The persons 
in these three States . . . heretofore held as slaves are 
therefore declared forever free." 

Mr. Lincoln did not wait to receive offloial notification 

z,i3.32:83. of this from General Hunter, but based his revoking 
proclamation on the information contained in the public 
prints; and, after declaring the act unauthorized and 
void, and announcing that he must reserve to himself to 
decide " whether at any time, or in any case, it shall have 
become a necessity indispensable to the maintenance of 
the Government to exercise such supposed power," he 
besought the slave States to consider, ere it was too late, 

Anu.M.a,j, the offer of Congress to cooperate with them in any 
scheme of gradual, compensated emancipation. " Yon 
cannot," be added significantly, " be blind to the signs 
of the times." 

" President Lincoln ! " exclaimed Mr. Garrison, at the 

ii'3. 32tS2, close of his sharp criticisms on the proclamation, '"canst 
thou draw out leviathan with a hookt Will he make 
many supphcations unto theet'" Nevertheless, while 
renewing his criticisms at the May meetings in Boston, 
and pressing home to the President the responsibility 
which the latter had now assumed of speaking or with- 
holding the word which would give freedom to millions 
of his fellow-creatures, he was again careful to balance 
the scales justly and make all possible allowances for him 
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in his trying and difficult position, when other speakers Chap, ii. 
seemed too sweeping in their deDuneiations.' " Those who ,^ 
hold ofllee by the will of the people," he reminded them, z«. 32:90. 
" cannot be judged wholly like private men," And he 
further declared: "The gains of freedom have been so z,;*. 32:90, 
rapid and magnificent that we fail to appreciate them." 
The nineteen resolutions which he drafted for the Con- 
vention, and which were adopted by a rising vote, fully 
recognized these, however, while emphasizing what re- 
mained to be done. At the New York meetings, earlier May 6. 
in the month, he presented a carefulty prepared " State- 
ment of the Executive Committee of the American Anti- Lid. 32:74. 
Slavery Society," referring to the omission of the annual 
meeting the previous year, and defining the position of the 
Society in view of the altered state of things.^ 



Joshua B. Giddings to W. £. Garrison. 

Jepperson, Ohio, June 12, 1862. 
Deab Gaeeison : Thanks for that speech before the Anti- 
Slavery Convention. You gave such utterance to my own feel- 
ings that I felt truly grateful on reading it this morning. I 
thank God that you are yet able to attend sueh meetings. My 
friends will not permit me to be present on such ooeasions. 
Indeed, it is all I dare do to read their proceedings. Even they 
give rise to feelings that apparently endanger my existence. 

1 Stephen S. Poster, for Inatance, teld Mr. Lincoln responsible for the 
enforcemeiit of the Fugitive Slave Law ia the District of Colnmbia, 
wMther scores of Maryland sIBiTCs floeied alter the passage of the Eman- 
cipation Act, only to be eeiied, imprisoned, and returned to Uieir masters. 
The resolntiona introduced by Mr. Gajiiaon very properly called upon Con- 
ereaa to end this " frightful paradox " (lAb. 32 : 92). 

s In a letter urging the prepaiation of this Sta1«ioent, Gerrit Smith 
wrote (April IB) to Mr, Garrison: " There is one point at which the meet- 
ing should, in my judgment, put forth a dear defence of the ' Garrisonian 
abolitionist.' His influence, especially in tJiecaseof such a man as yourself 
orWendellPhillips,is too important to the cause of freedom that injnetice 
should be allowed to impair it. The 'Garrisonian abolilioniat' was 
formerly a Disnnionist, and is now a Unionist ; and hence he is charged 
with being inconsistent, or at least with being a convert, . . . There 
ia a eonvBTSioii, It is, howeyer, to him, and not 6f him. There ia a 
change; but it is arouHd him, and not i» him " (MS. and ii6. 32 ; 74), 
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But I rejoice to have lived so long and to have seen so much. 
Nor can I complain that my constitution has not done me fair 
service. In short, I am pretty well satisfied with, the past, aad 
am full of hope for the future. Although. Lincoln has failed to 
come up to what you and I think he might and should have 
done, yet he is honest in his positions and will require time to 
reach oar positions. 

I start for Montreal i on Monday, and think it possible I may 
visit Boston before I return. Should I do so, shall hope to see 

[you]. 

God bless you! Giddinqs. 

Prom the May meetings in Boston Mr. Garrison went 
to the Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends at Long- 
wood, in Chester County, Pennsylvania, where he spoke 
repeatedly during the four days' sessions, and prepared 
the Testimony of the meeting on Slavery and the Rebel- 
lion, as well as on Peace. At his suggestion, a Memorial 
to the President was also prepared, and naturally the task 
of drafting it fell to him. Two weeks later a delegation 
appointed by the meeting waited upon President Lincoln 
at the "White House, and Oliver Johnson as their spokes- 
man read the Appeal : 
. To Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States : 

The Religious Society of Progressive Friends, in Yearly Meet- 
ing assembled at Longwood, Chester Co., Pa., from the 5th to 
the 7th of Sixth month, 1862, under a solemn sense of the perils 
besetting"the country, and of the duty devolving upon them to 
exert whatever influence they possess to rescue it from impend- 
ing destruction, beg leave respectfully bat earnestly to set forth, 
for the conaderation of President Lincoln : 

That they fully share iu the general grief and reprobation felt 
at the seditious course pursued in opposition to the General 
Government by the so-called " Confederate States " ; regard- 
ing it as marked by aU the revolting features of high-handed 
robbery, cruel treachery, and murderousviolence, and therefore 
utterly to be abhorred and condemned by every lover of his 
country, and every friend of the human race. 

That, nevertheless, this sanguinary rebellion finds its cause, 
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purpose, and combustible materials in that most imehristian Chap. I 

and barbarous system of slavery which prevails in that section j^ 

of the country, and in the guilt of which the whole land has 

loi^ been deeply involved by general complicity ; so that it is 

to be contritely recognized as the penalty due to such persistent 

and flagrant transgression, and as the inevitable operation of 

the law of eternal justice. 

That thus heavily visited for its grinding oppression of an 
unfortunate race, "peeled, meted out, and trodden underfoot," 
whose wrongs have so long cried unto Heaven for redress — 
and thus solemnly warned of the infatuation as well as exceed- 
ing wickedness of endeavoring to secure peace, prosperity, and 
unity, whUe leaving millions to clank their chains in the house 
of bondage — the nation, in its official organization, should lose 
no time in proclaiming immediate and universal emancipation, 
so that the present frightful effusion of blood may cease, hberty 
be established, and a permanent reconciliation efEected by the 
removal of the sole cause of these divisions. 

That in his speech delivered at Springfield, before his election ^11^,3:4 
to the o£B.ee of Chief Magistrate, the President expressly de- ''^' 
clared : " A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe 
this government cannot endure permanently half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved — I do not 
expect the house to fall — but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other." 

That this Society, therefore, urgently unites with a wide- 
spread and constantly increasing sentiment, in beseeching the 
President, as the head of the nation, clothed with the constitu- 
tional power in such a fearful emergency to suppress the rebel- 
lion effectually by the removal of its cause, not to allow the 
present golden opportunity to pass without decreeing the entire 
aboUtion of slavery throughout the land, as a measure impera- 
tively demanded by a due regard for the unity of the country, 
the safety and happiness of the people, the preservation of free 
institutions, and by every consideration of justice, merey, and 
peace. Otherwise, we have fearfnl reason to apprehend tliat 
biood will continue to flow, and fierce dissensions to abound, 
and calamities to increase, and flery jui^ments to be poured 
out, until the work of national destruction is consummated 
beyond hope of recovery. 

The President received the delegation ■with courtesy 
and respect, and listened attentively to the reading of the 
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. Memorial. He questioned whether a decree of emancipa- 
tion wonld be more binding on the South than the Con- 
stitution itself, which eouM not now be enforced there, 
but was reminded by Mr. Johnson that he did not on that 
account relax his efforts to enforce it, and that the memo- 
rialists believed emancipation to be indispensable to hia 
success. He then said that he felt the magnitude of the 
task before him, and hoped to be rightly directed in the 
very trying circumstances by whioh he was surrounded. 
Finally, in response to a few words of sympathy and earnest 
appeal from William Barnard, who quoted the words of 
Mordecai to Queen Esther ("For if thou altogether boldest 
thy peace at this time, then shall there enlargement and 
deliverance arise to the Jews from another place ; but thou 
and thy father's house shall be destroyed ; and who know- 
est whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a 
time as thisf "), Mr. Lincoln spoke feelingly and impres- 
sively, observing that he was deeply sensible of his need 
of Divine assistance. He had sometimes thought that he 
might be an instrument in God's hands of accomplishing 
& great work, and he certainly was not unwilling to be. 
Perhaps, however, G-od's way of accomplishing the end 
which the memorialists had in view might be different 
from theirs. It would be his earnest endeavor, with a firm 
rehanee on the Divine arm, and seeking light from above, 
to do his duty in the place to which he had been called,^ 

All through the summer the pressure upon the Presi- 
dent increased. Individuals and delegations waited upon 
him and urged him to proclaim emancipation, but two 
ideas still possessed his mind — to induce the Border 

. States to agree to his scheme of gradual or immediate 
emancipation, as they might elect ; and to institute a 
movement for the removal and colonization of the freed 
people. The first scheme he again presented to Congress 
I Mr. W. D. KeUey, M, C, who waa present at the above interview, has 
given a singiilarlj blundering account of it in. the chapter contributed by 
him to A. T. Rice's 'ReminiaconcesofAbnihiun Lincoln' (pp. 281-363). The 
proper correction was applied by Oliver Johnson in. the N. T. THbane of 
Sept. 6, 1885. 
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in a message accoropanying the draft of a bill curious July 14. 
alike for its fatuity and its financiering, for no temporal xi*. 32:115. 
limit was suggested within which emancipation must be 
accomplished, and provision was actually made for the re- 
establishment of slavery, if any State should so elect, by 
gravely stipulating that in such case the State in question 
should refund to the United States the interest paid by 
the latter on the indemnity bonds they were to furnish to 
the States adopting gradual emancipation, and the bonds 
themselves should become void.^ Nothing in the bill im- 
plied that it was to apply only to the loyal (Border) States, 
and under its terms the rebellious States could have 
claimed, had they yielded and consented to it, payment for 
their tens of thousands of slaves already liberated by the 
Union armies; the indemnity provided by the General 
Q-overnment being based on the census of 1860, at the out- 
break of the rebellion. To assume that States which had 
already repudiated their debts and their Constitutional 
obligations, and robbed the Government of millions of 
dollars' worth of property, could be trusted to refund 
anything they had once obtained, was certainly an extraor- 
dinaiy manifestation of confidence ; but any uneasiness 
lest the amazing proposition should be seriously consid- 
ered by those to whom it was made, was speedily set at 
rest by the promptness with which most of the members 
of Congress from the Border States pronounced against it, 
and declared it useless to expect their States to respond to 
it. This opinion they expressed in writing, after a per- La. 32: 119. 
sonal interview with the President in which he warned juiy 13. 
them that slavery in their States would perish " by mere £i*. 32:119. 
friction and abrasion," if the war continued, and they 
had better sell their slaves now while the Government 
was willing to pay for them. " In repudiating [General 
Hunter's proolamation]," he added, "I gave dissatisfac- 
tion, if not offence, to many whose support the country 
cannot afford to lose. And this is not the end of it. 

1 Any States granting immediate emancipation were to have caali down 
from the United Stat«a. 
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Chap. ri. The pressure in this direction is stUl Qpon me, and is 
,862, increasing." 

In the same interview he heW out the bait of coloniza- 
tion of the freed people as an additional palliative, saying : 
" I do not speak of emancipation at once, but of a decision 
at once to emancipate gradually. Koom in South America 
for colonization can be obtained cheaply and in abundance ; 
and when numbers shall be large enough to be company 
and encouragement for one another, the freed people will 
not be so reluctant to go." ^ Five weeks later, having 
procured an appropriation from Congress with which to 
make a colonizing experiment, Mr. Lincoln invited a num- 
ber of representative colored men to hold audience with 

£1*. 30:133. him at the White House, and appealed to them to second 
his efforts to establish a colony in Central America, where 
some American speculators had recently acquired coal 
mines for which ttey wished to procure laborers. It 
seems scarcely credible that a man of such rare shrewd- 
ness and common-sense as Mr. Lincoln usually manifested, 
could have talked such amazing nonsense as he discoursed 
in this hour's interview. Mr. Garrison, to whom the sug- 
gestions of gradualism and colonization brought up old 
memories, promptly pilloried these remarks of the Presi- 
dent in the "Refuge of Oppression," pronouncing them 

£2^.32:134. "puerile, absurd, illogical, impertinent, untimely." At 
this distance of time it is impossible to read the President's 
remarks with either gravity or indignation, but it is quite 
otherwise with the pathetic story of the dismal collapse of 
the experiment in colonization actnallymade in Hayti,^ 
Early in August Mr. Crarrison visited Williamstown, 

1 The Border-State Congresamen quietly answered tMs by adding the cost 
of deportetioii to that of emancipation, and saying; " Stated in tMs form, 
the proposition is nothing less than thedeportallon from tie country of six- 
teen hundred million dollars' worth of prodncing labor, and the substitn- 
UoQ in its place of an interest-bearing debt of the same amount " {Lib, 33 : 
119). 

a See Mr. Charles K. Tuckerman's account in the Magazine of American 
History for October, 1886; aleo. Lib. 34 : 55. For a clever travesty by 
■■ OrpheuB C. Kerr " (E. H. Newell) of the President's talk to the colored 
delegation, see Lib, 32 : 140. 
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Mass., and delivered an address Ijefore the AdelpMc Union a 
Society of Williams College, which had extended the first 
invitation of the kind ever received by him. " My ' college 
oration ' is almost completed," he wrote to Oliver Johnson, 
on Jnly 31, " and will be entirely so to-day. I have writ- 
ten it ont in full, as you and McKim advised, and so I feel 
great relief in knowing certainly what I am going to say. 
But, oh ! the bondage and drawback of reading it, as 
though I had never seen it before ! — for I cannot remem- 
ber two sentences consecutively. Such confinement in 
delivery will be extremely irksome ia me, and, I fear, 
tedious to the audience; but I am 'in for it/ and must 
do the best I can." To his son Wendell he wrote, on 
Aug. 1 : 

" My address is not quite completed, but nearly so. It is 
simply a serious, straightforward anti-slavery arraignment of 
the guilt of the nation, and showing why the present national 
visitation has come upon us. I have written it without a meta- 
phor, or a single flight of the imagination, or anything to reUeve 
its sombre aspect. To old abolitionists it would be trite, but 
to the mass of my audience it will, perhaps, be 'as good as 
new.' . . . One gets weary, however, in the constant affir- 
mation of these moral truisms, which would seem to be aa plain 
to every mind as the midday sun is to the vision," 

W. L. Garrison to W. P. Garrison. 

Boston, August 10, 1862. 

A week ago to-day (Sunday), I was at Pittsfleld,'and found 
it t« be as beautiful and attractive as eye and heart could 
wish. I there met Professor Fowler of Poughteepsie, who, like 
myself, was on the way to WUhamstown, to deliver one of the 
orations. . , . 

" Monday evening, the young student. Mr. Q. C. Brown, 
whose home is in Pittsfleld, aud who engaged me to give the 
address before the Adelphic Union Society, drove us to W i l li a m s- 
town, a distance of twenty-two miles, in a sort of barouche, with 
a fine span of horses. The scenery throi^hotit was a continual 
blending of the sublime and the beautiful, and some of the views 
of a very enchanting kind. We enjoyed our ride to the full. 
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Tlie day was one of the most sultry of the season. I gave 
j4a^.4,iB6a. my address in the afternoon, at 4 o'clock, oeeupymg an hour 
and a half. It was listened to with unbroken interest, and 
oecaajonally applauded (it was too grave and serious for much 
applause), and was evidently well received.^ At the close of it, 
John Bus- Professor Bascom (who introduced me) expressed his gratifica- 
""■ tion, aud said he endorsed every word of it. The audience was 
not very lai^e, as twenty -five cents were asked for a ticket ad- 
mitting the holder to both lectures. Hardly any of the Faculty 
were present except Prof. Bascom. lu the evening, Prof. Fow- 
ler gave his lecture, and spoke without manuscript or notes for 
nearly two hours and a half! His theme was "The Crisis," 
which he discussed with marked ability, and delivered with 
great energy and eloquence. . . , 

There is nothing new to eommunicate. As usual, up to this 
time, " all is quiet along the Potomac." Volunteering is going 
on rapidly in every part of the State, so tliat drafting will prob- 
ably be required to a much less estent than was apprehended. 

The draft became necessary, however, and as the time 
for it approached, Mr, Garrison discussed in two full and 
iis. 32:150. elaborate editorials the problems presented by its appli- 
catioQ to the non-resistants and abolitionists, and their 
duty in the premises. In these he maintained that the 
former (only a handfnl, really), who had consistently 
refrained from voting or taking any part in polities and 
government on conscientious grounds, onght to he exempt 
from its operation, but that all professed peace men (in- 
cluding the Quakers) who voted, and by their votes 
elected as their agents a President and members of Con- 
gress, bound by their oaths to defend the Government by 
military and naval force if necessary, had no just claim 

1 The address, under the Mile of " Our National ViaitaMon," wsa printed 
in full in the -Ciflemioi- (34 : 138), and fliied over sii cwlurons. "The timid 
people who espected all sorts of infldel propositions, were pleaaanHy disap- 
pointed to hear a thoroughly ChrisfJan address, and one which contained a 
greater amount of direct quotations from the sacred Scriptures, we renture 
to flay, than any sermon or oration that will find utterance in thia town this 
week, . . . The uddress was wonderfully ritalized and wonderfully 
clear— without denunciation and without bitterness," wrote the correspond- 
ent of the SpringSeld SepuWinan (Lib. 34 : 136| ; and Mrs. Child wrote : 
" Garrison's address is admirable ; one of the beat things he ever did, which 
is aaying a good deal " (M8., Sept. 7, 1862, to B. F. Wallcut). 
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to exemption. In some States the Quakers were fey law chap. ii. 
free from all military liabilities, on account of their peace igfo. 
principles, but this, he protested, was "conceding to a £i*.33:iso. 
sect what belongs to conscience, irrespective of sect," 
and so was manifestly unjust. " For he who believes in 
total abstinence from war as a Christian duty, though a 
member of no religious body, ought to have the same tol- 
eration as though he wore a Quaker dress and belonged to 
a Quaker society." 

"Now, as an apostle pertinently inquired in Ms own day, ii*. 32:150. 
' Enow ye not, that to whom ye yield yom'selves servants to 
obey, hia servants ye are to whom ye obey ; whether of sin 
unto death, or of obedience unto r^hteousness 1 ' ^ so, we say 
that he who votes to empower Congress to declare war, and to 
provide the necessary iastruments of war, and to constitute the 
President commander-in-chief of the army and navy, has no 
right, when war actually comes, to plead eonseientioua scruples 
as a peace man ; but is bound to stand by hia vote, or else to 
make confession of wrong-dohig and take hia position outside 
of the Government. He camiot be allowed to strain at a gnat, 
and swallow a camel ; to play fast and loose with his conscience ; 
to make the amplest provisiona for war, aud then beg to be ex- 
cused from its dangers and hardships in deference to his peace 
sentiments. The Government haa a right to apply this test, and 
the voter haa no right to complain when it is rigidly enforced in 
his own case. 

" But we submit to all the people, that such as wholly abstain 
from voting to uphold the Constitution because of its war pro- 
visions, aud thus reUgiously exclude themselves from all share 
in what are deemed ofleial honors and emoluments, ought not 
to be drafted in time of war, or compelled to pay an equivalent, 
or go to prison for disobedience. If conscience is to be respected 
and provided for in any case, it is in theirs. 

" We know of no law, however, for their exemption ; and, 
therefore, some of them may be drafted, and put to a trial of 
their faith. In that case, let them possess their souls in patience 
and serenity, and meet without any outcry, ' as though some 
strange thing had happened unto them,' whatever penalty may 
follow their non-compliance with the draft. There is no loss, 
but great gain, in sufEering for righteousness' sake. They 
sorely knew the liabilities to which they subjected themselves, 
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Chap. II. ■when they gave in their adhesion to the principles of Non- 
lafe Reastance ; and they will not try to shirk the cross when it is 
presented, but rejoice that they are counted worthy to beajr 
it One thing they can and should do, in order to prevent any 
misconceptions as to their feelings and views in relation to the 
conduct of those who have risen up in rebellion ; and that is, 
denoonee it aa horribly perfidious, and as having for its ob- 
ject the overthrow of every safeguard of popidar liberty, and 
register their testimony that the Government has exercised no 
injustice towards the South, nor ^ven any oeeasioD for such a 
treasonable outbreak. Thus defining their position, it will be 
seen by the nation that they are acting in a manner as just and 
discriminating toward the Government as it is upright and con- 
scientious on their part, 

" It can hardly be asked by any Non-Resistant, ' How, if 
drafted, about hiring a substitute f ' because what we do by 
another as our agent or representative, we do ourselves. To 
hire a substitute is, as a matter of principle, precisely the same 
as to go to the battle-field in person. 

'"But if the alternative be, to pay a stipuhited sum to the 
Government, or else be imprisoned or shot, may we pay the 
fine ? ' That is a matter for the iodividual conscience to decide. 
Speaking personally, we see no violation of Non-Eesistance 
principles in paying the money ; because it is a choice presented 
between different forms of sufEering, and, ' other things being 
equal,' it will be natural to wish to avoid as much of it as the 
case win admit. Thus, a highwayman, placing his pistol to our 
head, demands in our helplessness, ' Tour money, or your life t ' 
To part with the money is certainly more reasonable than to 
part with life ; nor, in yielding it, do we give any sanction to 
the demand. But if the highwayman should say, ' Your money, 
and an aelcnowledffment of my right to extort it, or your life,' then 
there would be no alternative but to die, or else prove recreant 
to truth and honesty. 

" ' But,' it may be said, ' though I should refuse to hire a sub- 
stitute, yet, if I pay the price demanded, wiU not the Govern- 
ment take the money and apply it for that purpose ! Aud is 
there any essential moral difference here ¥ ' We think there is. 
In hiring a substitute yourself, you actively sustain the war, and 
become an armed participant in it, and so violate the principles 
which you profess to revere. In paying a tax, you passively 
submit to the exaction, which, in itself, commits no violence 
upon others, but is only a transfer of so much property to other 
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hands. If, then, the Government shall proceed to apply it to Chap. II, 
war piurposes, the responsibiiity will rest with the GovemmeDt, ^ 

not with you. This is the light in which we regard it ; stiU, we 
o2er no other suggestion than this — ' Let every one be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind,' We shall honor none the less him 
who may feel it his duty to take the most afflicting alternative, 
as the most effectual method to meet the issue before the com- 
munity. Of that he must be the judge ; and especially must he 
be sure to count the cost and a«t intelligently." i 

"With regard to abolitionists wlio were not non-resist- 
ants, and who had hitherto abstained from voting on 
account of the pro-slavery character of the Constitution, 
the argument showed that as the Union was dissolved 
and the Government had the war-power to abolish slavery 
(even in the Border States, Mr. Garrison maintained), 
" every obstacle to coMSTiTunoNAL emancipation is taken /.a. 32 : 154- 
out of the way, and the Government is, and must be, if 
true to itself, wholly on the side of liberty. Such a gov- 
ernment can receive the sanction and support of every aboU- 
iianist, whether in a moral or military point of mew." 

It was a happy coincidence that the same number of the 
lAberator in which this article appeared should also con- 
tain President Lincoln's first Emancipation Proclamation, Sepi. 22. 
promising a final edict of freedom to the slaves in all 
States or parts of States which should be in rebellion 
adjust the Government on the first of January following,^ 

1 " A beautiful specimen ol clear and unanswerable reasoaing," was Gar- 
rit Smith's comment on this editorial I Lib. 33 : 155). 

3 Just a montli before this (Aug. 22) Mr. Lincoln had addressed lila famous 
letter to Horace Greeley, stating that his paramount object was to save the 
TTnion, without referenee to alayery. "Ifleoabl save the Piiiixi a-ilhinit 
fiveing any slave, /wokM cto it — if Icoali save it by freeing aS ttie staves, I 
immM doit — and if I could doit by freeing some and leaving others alone, I 
would also do thai. What I do about slavery and the colored race, I do be- 
cause I believe it helps to save this Union ; and what I forbear, I forbear 
because I do not believe It would help to save the Union." The encourage- 
ment of the letter lay not only in the growing popular conviction that the 
second alternative was the one he would be compelled to obooae, but In his 
frank promise, "I shall try to correct errors when shown to he errors, and I 
shall adopt new views so fast as they appear to be true views " ; and in his 
closing assurance that while he had thus stated his purpose accordli^ to his 
Tiewa of offleial duty, he intended no modification of his ■■ oftexpressed 
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Chap. II. and that the editor could thus eite it as evidence of the 
iS63. anti-slavery purpose of the Administration. His first 
feeling, however, on carefully reading the document, was 
not one of exultation, and a friend who called to con- 
gratulate him, the morning it appeared, was surprised 
to And how quietly he took it, and wondered at his lack 
of enthusiasm; but having indulged the hope that the 
proclamation, if issued, would be unreserved and sweep- 
ing, he was disappointed and disturbed that the Presi- 
dent should confine it to the rebellious States, giving them 
one hundred days of grace, and should couple with it his 
^ scheme for gradual and compensated emancipation in the 

Border States, and for colonization.' Still, he welcomed 

iii. 32:154. it as "an important step in the right direction,^ and an 
act of immense historic consec^uence," and commended 
especially the clauses in which the President enjoined the 
army and navy to obey and enforce the anti-slavery acts 

Lii. 3a; 15B. already passed by Congress. He congratulated Mr. Lin- 
coln, too, on the abuse now heaped upon him by the semi- 
disloyal Democratic press which had so latelypraised him 

jus.stft.'}, without stint. Only a fortnight before, he was fearing 
JaAr^oZ that its influence and that of the Border States had become 
all-powerful with the President. 

W. L. Garrison to Oliver Johnson. 
MS.. Boston, Sept. 9, 1862. 

"'^YoaKg I eommend your anxiety in regard to the course to be pursued 
Sf"' o''f ■ both by the Standard and the liberator, respecting the present 
/aio, N. Y. personal wish that ali men everywhere conld be free " (Greeley's ' Ameri- 
ean Conflict,' 2 ; 250). Not until two years later did It become pubholy 
known that Mr. Lineoln had Bubmittcd the first draft of the Emancipation 
Proclamation to the Cabinet a month before ho wrote this letter to Greeley 
(July 22), and was holding it in Ms desknntil a decisive victory of the Union 
armies should afCord Mm a favorable moment for issuing it For a full ac- 
count of Lincoln's steps towards emancipation, see J. G. Nicolay's and 
John Hay's chapter in the Ceiiiary Magaeim for December, 1888. 

1 "The President can do nothing for .freedom in a direct manner, hut only 
by circumlocution and delay. How prompt was his action against Prftnont 
and Hnnter I " (MS. Sept. 35, 1862, W. L. G. to Ma daughter. ) 

2 " Step t " esclaimed Mr. Philhps, when this waa repeated to Mm, "it's 
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critical state of affairs ; and fully agree witli you, that there has Chap. 11. 
never been a time when abolitionists should weigh their words ,^ 
(whether written or spoken) more carefully than now, in order 
to avoid needless persecution and bafle pro-slayery malignity. 
Our work, as abolitionists, is stUt to impeach, censure, and con- 
demn where we must, and approve when we can ; but, in such 
an inflammable state of the country, the injunction: "Be ye 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves," deserves to be care- 
fully heeded. I have always believed that the anti-slavery 
cause has had aroused against it a great deal of uncalled-for 
hostility, in consequence of extravagance of speech, and want 
of tact and good judgment, on the part of some most desirous 
to promote its advancement ; bat this is a drawback which has 
ever affeoted the success of reformatory movements, and grows 
out of the incompleteness of human development. 

It is very desirable, as you intimate, that the Standard sjiAiiie 
Liberator should harmonize, as far as practicable, in the mode 
of dealing with such correspondents as wish tomake use of their 
columns to express their honest but often badly expressed senti- 
ments on men and things. In common, on the ground of free 
discussion, we are both often called to publish what, on the 
score of good taste and fair criticism, we cannot endorse ; but 
I grant a lai^er indulgence than it would be proper for yoa to 
do, seeing that no one else is responsible for the lAberaior but 
myself; whereas, Hie Standard is the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, and on that account should be con- 
ducted with more habitual circumspection. Still. I would have 
the Standard err on the side of liberality, rather than of exclu- 
siveness, so as to always indicate its fearlessness of the most 
thorongh investigation and the strongest dissent ; while, at the 
same time, I would have you exercise your own good judg^nent, 
just as you have hitherto done, in determining what shall 
appear in the Standard. I do not feel that I can give you any 
advice, or that you need any. 

Lincoln's annual message to Congress in December 
made a last plea for the scheme of compensated emanci- 
pation broached in his July message, and proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment by whieb any State abolishing 
slavery by or before the year 1900 should be entitled to 
compensation from the Federal Government. A single 
point illustrates bow far Mr, Lincoln yet was from put- 
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ting himself in the slave's place, and " remembering those 
in bonds as iound with them," for he frankly stated his 

. wish to postpone the day of emancipation so far that the 
present oppressors woiild not live to see it, and so need 
not be concerned about it ; whilst the slaves, consigned to 
life-long bondage, were to console themselves with the 
" inspiriting assurance " that their posterity would be free 
forever ! But the proposed amendment made no provision 
whatever for the abolition of slavery in 1900 in such slave 
States as might not then have enacted it; and, as in the 
July message, the right to reestablish it was admitted by 
the stipulation that in that ease the Federal Giovernment 
should be reimbursed .^ 

In view of this menace to the promised emancipation 
edict of January 1, the abolitionists had no option but to 
go on, and Mr. Garrison, in writing the cfdl for the annual 
Subscription Festival on which the maintenance of the 
American Society depended, rehearsed the reasons for con- 
tinued effort. The disagreeable alternative was also forced 
upon him, in common with all other newspaper publishers, 
of raising the subscription price of the Liberator, or sus- 
pending its publication, the price of paper having doubled 
in consecLuence of the scarcity of cotton ; and, choosing the 
former, he advanced the price from $2.50 to $3.00 with the 
new year. In a frank statement of the exigencies of the 
Liberator, and a retrospective ghmce at its historj' and 
career, he announced that the recent marvellous change in 
public sentiment had wrought no advantage to its sub- 

. seription-list, "Other journals," he continued, "have 
carefully consulted this change, and given the milk needed 
for new-boru babes, so that more is published every day 
on the subject of slavery, pro and con, by the newspaper 
press than used to be in the course of years. That others 
have entered into our labors, and reaped the advantage 
thereof, we do not regret ; it has followed in the nature 

1 These discreditable qnaliflcatiou 
Measra. Nioolay and Hay in their m 
tim for March, 1S39). 
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of things, and is what we gladly looked for from the be- i 
ginning. But it explains wliy our eirculation remains 
unaided by the cheering revolution which has taken 
place." 1 A quick and generous response from long-tried . 
friends and subscribers insured the Idberator another 
year's continuance. 

The last number of the year contained a letter from 
George Thompson, who, after laboring iadefatigably to 
inform the English pubHc on the i^ues involved in the 
American conflict, and delivering many addresses in 
various parts of Great Britain,^ was now able to an- 
nounce the formation of a large and influential Bmanei- 
pation Society in London, for the vigorous and systematic 
prosecution of the same work. The nucleus of this organ- 
ization was the London Emancipation Committee, a little 
band of Mr. Garrison's friends who had for several years 

1 ' ' How does the war affect your sulisoriptioii-Iist i The Liberatnr'a ia 
minna at least two lumdced" (MS. Sept. fl, 1862, W. I,. G. to Oliver John- 
son). " If alavery were reaUy abolished, I should care very little about 
Uie coQtiiiuaiiee of tte Liberaior or StaTuho'd, or the Ameriean AiLti-Slavery 
Society ; but, until emancipatioQ come, I do hope these Instrumentalities 
will remain in tiie field, as Mthert*. At all events, we wiH (if need be) ' go 
down with our colors nailed to the mast-bead'" (MS. Dec. 14, 1862, W. L. G. 
to O. Johnson), 

s "Towards the close of last year, and at the beginning of the present, I 
aelivered a large number of lectures in Lancashire and Yorkshire, inoiud- 
ing eight in the city of Manchester (six of which were in Free Trade Hall). 
I also gave lectures in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and elsewhere in Scotland. I 
formally proposed to the Union Americans in London to give the whole of 
my time, gratuitauely, to the work of agitation In this country, if they 
would raise a fund for the payment of the necessary espeases ; hut there 
was no response. But, alas ! the only agency they employed was the Lon- 
don AmeHcaa, which has done far more harm than good to their cause, by 
being the vehicle for the envenomed outpourings of G. F. Train, and the 
slanderous attacks upon the abolitionists of their New York correspondents 
Agaiu— the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has 
done nothing, and is only now thinking of saying a good word in behalf of 
the Proclamation. Thus, I have stood alone. The S/ar and Daily JVeKJS 
have done good service among the daily London papers ; and the Speetator 
and Dial (the latter entirely conducted by my son-in-law, Mr. Chesson), 
among the weekly journals, have promulgated sound views; but what are 
these among the multitude of papers that have gone wrong I " (MS. Nov. 
7, 1862, George Thompson to W. L. G, , Lib. 33 : 190. See, for letters and 
speeches of Mr. Thompson, Lib. 32 : 6, 27, 64, 65, 191, 204, 206 ; 33 ; 3, 5, 
7, 11, 13, 33, 34, 43, 46, B4, 63, 66, 160, 174, 207) 34 : 3, 7, 14, 29.) 
Vol. IV.— 5 
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labored to excite public interest in the American auti- 
siayery movement, and to maintain the active allianee 
and cooperation established and fostered by him in his 
three visits to England. Thompson himself was the 
chairman, and his son-in-law, Frederick W. Chesson, the 
secretary, of this Committee. The enlarged Society in- 
cluded such men as John Stuart Mill, John Bright, Eioh- 
ard Cobden, Lord Houghton, Samuel Lucas, William E. 
Porster, Peter A. Taylor, Guldwin Smith, Justin McCarthy, 
Thomas Hughes, James Stausfeld, Jr., Prof. J. E. Oairnes, 
Herbert Spencer, Prof. Francis W. Newman, Rev. Baptist 
Noel, and Kev. Newman Hall, most of whom rendered 
direct and important service; but the organizer and tire- 
less spirit of the movement was Mr. Chesson, to whose 
wide acquaintance with public men, unfailing tact and 
address, thorough information, and extraordinary indus- 
try and executive ability, a very large measure of credit 
for its sucoess was due. 

The most cordial and sympathetic relations existed 
between the Society and Minister Adams and Secretary 
Moran of the American Legation. Its first task was to 
evoke such expressions of popular sympathy with the 
American Government in all parts of the kingdom as 
would effectually deter the English Government from lis- 
tening to Napoleon's schemes of intervention in favor of 
the South, and permitting the escape from English ports 
of other piratical cruisers like the Alabavta, and to coun- 
teract the plottings of Mason and other rebel emissa- 
ries in London, To the organizations which were the 
legitimate and direct outgrowth of Mr. Garrison's anti- 
slavery missions to England ^ were largely due the suc- 

1 Tbe Uolon and Emanolpaflon Society, formed in Manchester in 1863, 
wlfii Thomas Bayley Potter, M. P., aa its President, and Thomas H. 
Barker as its indefatigable Secretary, had also many of Mr. Garrison'a 
Mends and co-workers imioog itfi members, and did an immense work in 
encouraging and sapporting the strong Union sjnnpathies of the suffering 
Lancashire operativea. Mr. Potter's labors were as disinterested as they 
were ardent, and his mnniflcent pecuniary support — his personal eontriba- 
tjons aggregating £5000 — enabled the Society, during the two years of its 
existence, to hold three hundred meetings and distribute nearly 600,000 
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cessful Eiecomplishment of that work, and the enormous chap, ii, 
advantage which therehy accrued to the American cause.^ ib^. 
But without the Proclamation of Emancipation to conjure 
with, the task would have been infinitely greater, if not 
impossible. On the eve of its issue, George Thompson 
wrote to Mr. Garrison as follows : 

George Thompson to W. L. Garrison. 

Evening of Christmas Day, 1862, MS., and 

In the endeavor to arrive at a sound and nnprejudieed ju^- 
ment on the true state of public feeling in this eouutry, certain 
facts should be kept in mind. 

The sentimeats of our leading journals, of a portion of our 
public men, and of the aristocratic circles, at the present time, 
on the subject of slavery, are precisely similar to those which 
prevailed in the same quarters during the stri^gle for the 
emancipation of our own slaves. In this respect, England is 
neither better nor worse. BlacJcwood's Magadne and the Times 
of to-day are the same as they were in 1832 — the one the 
essence of Toryism, the other of Mammon. . . . On the 
vital question of slavery, the heart of the people is sound. It would 
be imposdble to carry a pro-slavery resolution in any unpacked 
assembly in the Idngdom. I could obtain a vote of censure 
from the constituents of every man who has vindicated the 

pamphlets flAb. 35 : 46). He clearly recognized, and oontinualiy impresBed 
upon the worklngmea ot Lancashire, the fact that the straggle raging in 
America was their own battle, and that on the maintecanoe of the great 
republic the progreaa of popular institutiona all o^er the world largely de- 
pended fidb. 33 ; 174). In Glasgow, the vigilance and energetic measures 
of Mr. Garrison'a ateadfait friends, Andrew Paton, WiUiam Smeal, and a 
few others, prevented the sailing from the Clyde of a Confederate war 
vessel that would have been more formidable than the AJabama. 

l"Alltheanti-sIavery people, with here and there an exception, support 
the North ; while the representatives of the old West India interests and the 
Conservative party generally remain tme to their dishonorable traditiona, 
. . , It has been the fashion of the Times to taunt the Emancipalion 
Society with being deserted by all the old, -well-remembered names. This 
ia true of Lord Brougham, but not of Dr. Lushiagton, Several of the 
Bustona, the Qumeya, the Croppers, and the Hughes have avowed their 
sympathy with the Northern cause ; and . , . Mr. Hemy Wilberf oroe, 
the younger son of tie great philanthropist, is most earnest in Ms advocacy 
of sound views on the American question, and feels deeply the dishonor 
which someof bis countrymen have putuponthemselres by their pro-South- 
emaentime]its"(P- W. ChesaontoW. L, G., Feb, 18, 1865, iiS. 35 : 46). 
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Chap. 11. cause of the slaveholding rebels. The Times could not obtain an 
[^2 endorsement of its sentiments in any open meeting in the city 
of London or elsewhere, where an opportunity was afiorded of 
speaking the truth. The mention of its name invariably calls 
forth " a groan." It should always be remembered, too, that 
our people are very imperfectly acquainted with the powers of 
your Federal Government. They know little or nothing of 
your Constitution — its compromises, guarantees, limitations, 
obligations, etc. They are consequently unable to appreciate 
the difficulties of your President, or to comprehend the caution, 
forbearance, and tenderness which he displays when speaking 
of alavery, slaveholders, slave States, etc. Then, again, our 
anti- American journals have been careful to conceal the truth. 
They have exposed every blunder ; blazoned every pro-slavery 
act of general or ofBcer in the army ; have repubhshed the harsh 
crttieisms of AboUtion speakers, and, above all, the repeated 
declarations of members of the EepubHcan party, that the war 
was not for the abolitioa of slavery. . . . 

None know better than you and I how much the Northern 
people themselves have done to furnish occasion to the adver- 
sary, and to justify the taunts and reproaches he has hurled 
^piiust them. Yon can understand the difficulty of my position 
during the first year of the war, when so many i^ly facta came 
out illustrating the pro-slavery tendencies of your public men. 
You know how many plagnies it has needed to bring the North 
to hear the command, — which is not even yet obeyed, — " Let 
my people go ! " Yoa know how impossible it is at this momeat 
to vindicate, as one would wish, the course of Mr, Lincoln. In 
no one of his utterances is there an assertion of a great principle 
— no appeal to right or justice. In everything he does and says, 
affecting the slave, there is the alloy of expediency. The slave 
may be free — if it shovlA he" necessary," or "convenient,'" or 
" agreeahle to his master." What we want to see bim do is, to 
take his stand upon the doctrine of human equality, and man's 
inalienable right to life, hberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
All else is paltering with conscience and with truth. . . , I 
firmly beheve that Mr. Lincoln might, if he would, extirpate, 
root and branch, the accursed system ; and that both God and 
man would support liim in the deed. Oh, that he would do it ^ 
and thereby secure the peace of his soul, the blessing of the 
slave, the applause of mankind, the verdict of posterity, and 
the approbation of Heaven ! 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Proclamation.— 1863. 

SPECIAL preparations had been made in Boston to Chap. iii. 
celebrate the promised edict oi freedom on the first isej, 
of January. The impressive watch-meetings heldin the col- 
ored churches on New Year's eve were followed by meet- 
ings in Tremont Temple extending through the day and 
evening, and a grand jubilee concert in Music Hail was 
announced for the afternoon. It was confidently expected 
that the President's Proclamation would reaeh the eityhy 
noon, hut as the day wore on without tidings of its issue, 
fears arose lest it might not, after all, be forthcoming, and 
the celebrations proceeded under a shadow of doubt and 
unrest. The Music Hall concert had been hastily but 
admirably arranged, and audience and musicians seemed 
alike animated by the occasion. Nothing oould have been 
more uplifting than the fine orchestral and choral render- 
ing of Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise, Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, and Handel's Hallelujah Chorus, alternated 
with-the reading, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, of his " Bos- 
ton Hymn," written for the occasion, and the singing of 
Dr. 0. W. Holmes's " Army Hymn " ; ' but the painful 
uncertainty about the President's action marred the other- 
wise perfect enjoyment of the great audience until a 
gentleman announced from the floor that the Proclama- 

1 The ver^e in Mr. Emerson's poem wUcli won loudest applause was that 
on compensation : 

" Pay ransom to tha owner, 
And fill the bag to the hrim. 
Who ia tlie owner I Tlje slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him .' " 
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Chap. III. tion had been issued and was coming overthe wires. The 
1863. storm of applause which followed, and relieved the pent-up 
feelings of the listeners, culminated in nine roasing cheers 
for Abraham Lincoln, followed by three more for Mr. 
Garrison, who occupied a seat iu the gallery, and the 
concert then proceeded to its triumphant finish. 

Surpassing even this scene was that at the evening 
meeting at Tremont Temple, to which a copy of the 
Proclamation was unexpectedly brought, just prior to 
adjournment, and read with thrilling effect by Charles 
W. Slack. As he concluded amid a wHd outburst of 
cheering, Frederict Douglass stepped forward and led 
the multitude in singing, " Blow ye the trumpet, blow ! " 
with the chorus, never more fitting than then, " The year 
of jubilee has come ! " Mr. Garrison unhappily missed 
this, as he had gone to Medford with Mr, Phillips, Mr. 
Emerson, and other friends to witness the unveiling of a 
marble bust of John Brown, at the residence of George 
L. Stearns; but in the Liberator of the following day 
(which was held back from the press that it might contain 

Lii. 33:3. the Proclamation), he uttered his "Glory, Hallelujah!" 
and hailed the " great historic event, sublime in its mag- 
nitude, momentous and beneficent in its far-reaching 
consequences, and eminently just and right alike to the 
oppressor and the oppressed." ^ From that hour a dishon- 
orable compromise became impossible. The Government 
was irrevocably committed to the emancipation policy, 

1 "Preedom's first ehampioo in our fettered land I 
Nor politician nor base oitiaen 
Coaid gibbet tiee, nor dlence, nor withstand. 
Thy trenchant and emancipating pen 
Tlte patriot Lincoln snatched with steady hand. 
Writing liia name and thine On parchment white. 
Midst war's resistless and ensangiiined flood ; 
Then held that proclamatioD high la sight 
Before his fratricidal countrymen, — 
' Freedom heocof orth throaghout the land for all,' — 
And sealed the Inatrument with his own blood, 
Bowing his mighty strength for siaTery's fail ; 
Whilst thou, staunch friend of largest liberty, 
SnrviTed, — its ruin and our peace to see." — A. B. Almtt to W.L. G. 
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and pledged to make it effectual over all the territory Chap. hi. 
covered by tlie Proclamation. The abolitionists had now 13^. 
to urge Congress and the President to complete the work 
and extirpate slavery by abolishingit in the Border States. 
This duty was set forth in the resolutions relative to the 
Proclamation which were adopted by the Executive Com- jax. 13. 
mltt«e of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and in those ^'*' ^^ ' ^"^ 
passed by the Massachusetts Society at its January meet- jan. 29, 
ing, all of which were drafted by Garrison.^ His speech ' '^s-^^- 
at the same meeting was full of joy and hope. " Thirty 
years ago," he said, " it was midnight with the anti-slavery m. 33 : 22. 
cause ; now it is the bright noon of day, with the sun 
shining in his meridian splendor. Thirty years ago we 
were in the arctic regions, surrounded by icebergs ; to-day c/. anie. 
we are in the tropics, with the flowers blooming and the ^ ' ^ ' 
birds singing around us. I say this simply as a matter of 
contrast and comparison." ^ 

From England came cheering reports of the revolution 
in public sentiment caused there by the Proclamation. 

F. W. Chesson to W. L. Qarrison. 

London," January 9, 1863. Ms. and 
I send you a copy of the Saturday Review, which contains an ■ 33 ■ 9- 
article on the Emancipation Society's address to the clergy. 
Do not, however, mistake this, or any similar, ebullition for an 
expression of the real opinion of the English people on the 

1 Congress was also urged, In one of the resoluHons, to establish a Preed- 
men's Bureau, "fortbe special purpose of guarding the rights and interests 
of the liberated bondmen, proYiding them with land and labor, and giTing 
them a ta.a chance to develop their facultieB and powers through (he neces- 
sary educational instrumentalities " (Lib. 33 ; 22). See, also. Report of the 
Freedmen's Inquiry Commission (Robert Dale Owen, James McKay, and 
Dr. Sam.uel G. Howe), appointed by Secretary Stanton, on "Negroes as 
Eefugees, as Military Laborers, and as Soldiers " (Lib. 33 : 130). 

2Mr. Phillips, who followed Mr. Garrisou, was less jubilant in tone, 
though not less posittve as to Mr. Lincoln's purpose to stand by the 
Proclamation, and of the ultimate destruction of slavery ; but he had just 
returned from Washington, where he and other Bostoniana had vainly 
urged the President to dismiss Seward from the Cabinet as »n obsfructiTe, 
and his view of the immediate future was somewhat despondent (Lib. 33 ; 
19, 26). 
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slavery question, or on the issues between the Nortli and the 
South.. The great meetings which have been held in London 
and various parts of the country, during the last sis weeks, to 
express sympathy with the anti-slavery policy of the American 
Government, indicate what is the true state of public feeling on 
this side of the Atlantic. We have eadured the misrepresenta- 
tions of certain organs of our press too long, and we have now 
determined to endure them no longer. But always remember 
that, from the beginning, the best of our jqumals have remained 
true to the anti-slavery cause ; that the jStar, DttHif News,^ WesU 
mvmt&r Remw, Spectator, Noncortfi/rmist, BriUsh Standard, Dial, 
Birmingham Post,^ Manchester Examiner, Newcastle Ghronick, 
Caledonian Mercury, Belfast Whiff,^ and a host of other repre- 
sentatives of the fourth estate, have never departed from the 
pure faith. The worting classes also have proved to be sound 
to the core, whenever their opinion has been tested. Witness 
the noble demonstration of Manchester operatives the other day, 
when three thousand of these noble sons of labor {many of 
whom were actual sufferers from the cotton famine) adopted 
by acclamation an address to President Lincoln, sympathizing 
with his Proclamation. A friend of mine who was present on 
a tells me that the heartiness and enthusiasm of the 
ething glorious ; that he heard them say 
to one another that they would rather remain unemployed for 
twenty years than get cotton from the South at the expense of 
the slave. Mr. Thompson has been in other parts of Lancashire 
lately, and the meetii^s he has addressed have been attended 
with the same results. Our experience in London has been 
equaUy satisfactory. It would have done you good if you had 
heard Baptist Noel's speech, or attended the great meeting of 
the working classes which we held on the 31st of December — 
the eve of freedom. Newman Hall's speech on this occasion was 
one of the best I ever listened to. He stated, in the fairest 

1 The chief proprietor of the Morning Star was Samuel Lucas, abrother-in- 
law of John Bright ; its editors, Juattd. McCarthy and F. W. Chesson. The 
Saiii/ News was edited by Thomaa WaUcer, with the powerful aid of Har- 
riet Martjneau, who wrote scores of editorials on the American q^ue^ion. 

a The Birmingham Post published an instruotive aeries oC letters on tie 
American question from the pen of Mr. Samnel A. Qoddard, an American 
gentleman long resident in that city, anda brother ol Mrs. Mary May. They 
were subsequently collected in a volome (London, 1870). 

3 The Belfast Whig was the most influential journal in the north of Ire- 
land. Ita editor, Mr. Prank Harrison Hill, afterwards succeeded Thomaa 
Walker as editor of the Baily Ifeuis. 
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maimer, every conceivable argument which had been urged in Chap, HI. 
favor of the Slave Confederacy, or against the policy of the ,dT 
Federal Government, and then replied to them seriatim, demol- 
ishing every sophistry and gibbeting every falsehood, until the 
slavoeraey had reaUy not a rag left wherewitli to conceal the 
revolting defects of their odious cause. 

The Emancipation Society includes, as you wlQ have seen, 
some of the best men in the country, without distinction of sect 
or party. The name of John Stuart Mill — one of the greatest 
in England — stands at the head of the list. We are now 
arran^ng for a demonstration in Eseter Hall, to ta,ke place oa 
the 29th inst. Our friends in Manchester and Birmingham are 
organizing branch societies in those important towns ; and 
applications for meetings and deputations are pouring in from 
ah quarters. 

Our friend Mr. Webb, who is doing such good service in the Richsrd D. 
Adweate, and in other ways more private but not less useful, "'"*■ 
tella me that Professor Cairnes's admirable work i is about to 
pass into another edition. As a proof of how extensively it is 
read, I may say that I have made two unsuccessful attempts to 
obtain it from Mudie's eiroulatdng library (the greatest in the 
world), where there is a large number of copies. The answer 
on both occasions was, that every copy was in the hands of 
subscribers. 

Mrs. Stowe's eloquent and beautiful address to the women of 
England is exciting great interest, and cannot fail to do much 
good. It was pubhshed by Sampson Low & Co. on Wednes- Jan. 7, 
day, in the form of a small volume ; and it has since been '^' 
reprinted entire in the columns of the Morning Star and the Dail^ 
News — a remarkable tribute to the popularity of Mrs. Stowe 
in this country, as well as a proof of the earnest interest which 
these journals take in tJie good work. It could not have 
appeared at a more favorable moment, for on Tuesday last the J™- s. 
rimes, with a maniacal folly, which is often linked with ma- ^' 

lignity, published an article pleading Biblical sanction for 

1 ' TheSlare Power; Its Character, Career, and Proliable Designs ; Being 
an Attempt to Es:plaiii the Heal lasnea iQTolved in tlie American Contest. 
By J. E. Catrties, M. A., Profesaor of Jurisprudence and Political Eoooomj 
In Queen's College, Qalway, and lale Whately Professor of PoliKoal 
Eoonomy tn the University of Dublin.' Thia work was printed at Duhlin 
by Richard D. Webh, whose full and accurate knowledge of American 
slavery and anti-slavery enabled him greatly to aid Prof. Caimea in the 
preparation of his work. 
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Chap. HI. slavery, and actually suggesting that it was perhaps a religious 
18Q3. ^^^7 "^^ t^^ P*^ *>f th^ slave to refuse his freedom, even if it 
were offered to him ! Nothing could be more calculated to stir 
up the religions sentiment of the country against the cause of 
which the Times has made itselE the principal champion. This 
is another example of the manner in which the devil sometimes 
overreaches himself. 

George Thompson to W. L. Garrison. 
MS. and London, Feb. 5, 1863, 

Since I last addressed you, I have attended meetings in the 
following places, viz. : ShefBeld, Hey wood, Dumfries, Kilmar- 
nock, Greenock, Dumbarton, Paisley, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, Galashiels, G-loucester, Ohel- 
tenliam, Bristol, Bath, Stroud, Kingswood, and London. The 
y4aii,z: 3i}6, mention of some of these towns will bring old scenes to your 
3^7^76. remembrance, when we were companions and fellow-laborers — 
as, thank God, we stiU are. . , . 

Since I left Scotland, on the 22d ultimo, my meetings have 
been all on the American question — and such meetings ! They 
have reminded me of those I was wont to hold in 1831, '32, and 
'33 — densely crowded, sublimely enthusiastic, and all but unan- 
ii*. 33-33i imous. The opposition has been of the most insignificant and 
contemptible kind. Before this reaches you, you will have seen 
the report of the meetings above and below, and in the open 
air around, Eset«r Hall. I was the same evening engaged in 
holding a meeting at Stroud, which did not conclude till mid- 
night. Three nights ago, I held a meeting near my own resi- 
dence. Thousands were excluded for want of room. These 
outsiders were addressed by competent persons, and the cheers 
raised by the multitude found their way into the meeting 1 was 
addressing, and increased the excitement of my audience. I 
shall rest till the lOth, and then recommence my labors, which 
are in great demand. 

This Anti-Slavery movement is assuming gigantic propor- 
tions, and, if wisely and energetically conducted, as I trust it 
will be, will have a powerful, and at the same time beneficial, 
influence upon tiie counsels of your pubHc men. It will be of 
vital importance in this country. It will read a salutary lesson 
to our public men. It will mould the decisions of our Govern- 
ment. It will neutralize the poison diffused by our journals. It 
will enlighten and stir up our ministers of rehgion. It will cre- 
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ate the auti-slavery sentiment of the new generation. It will Chap. III. 
impregnate with the true Are tlie masses of onr people. In a ^^ 
word, it will put England in her old and proper position. 

The arrival of the President's Proclamation, of the 1st of 
January, gave me a degree of satisfaction and joy which words 
cannot express. It confirmed the hopes and fulfilled the predic- 
tions in which I had indulged. In spite of all prognostications 
and appearances to the contrary, I had cherished a confident 
behef that Mr. Lincoln would execute the decree of Sept. 22. 
Nevertheless, the suspense was painftd. My anxiety is now at 
an end as respects the fiat of emancipation, and I am waiting to 
see its fmits, which I trust will be abundant and peaceful. 

On New Year's day, I addressed a crowded assembly of unem- 
ployed operatives in the town of Hey wood, near Manchester, and 
spoke to them for two hours about the Slaveholders' Rebellion, 
They were united and vociferous Ln the expression of their wil- 
lingness to sttfEer all the hardships consequent upon a want of 
cotton, if thereby the liberty of the victims of Southern des- 
potism m^ht be promoted. All honor to the half million of 
our working population in Lancashire, Cheshire, and elsewhere, 
who are bearing with heroic fortitude the grievous privations 
which your war has entailed upon them ! The four millions of 
slaves in America have no sineerer friends than these lean, pale- 
faced, idle people, who are reconciled to then- meagre fare and 
desolate homes by the thot^ht that their trials are working out 
the dehveranoe of the oppressed children of year country. Their 
subhme resignation, their self-forgetfulness, their observance of 
law, their whole-souled love of the cause of human freedom, 
their quick and clear perception of the merits of the question 
between the North and the South, their superiority to the soph- 
isnis of those who would delude them, and their appreciation of 
the labor question involved in the " irrepressible conflict," are 
extorting the admiration of all classes of the oommunity, and 
are reading the nation a valuable lesson. 

Friday, 6th. Feb. 6, 1E63. 
I have found constant occupation for William Andrew Jack- 
son [Jefferson Davis's late coachman]. He has been very 
usefully employed in Manchester, Sheffield, and other places. 
Last week, he accompanied me in my tour in the west of Eng- 
land, and this week he is engaged in South Wales. Nest week 
he will be in Derbyshire, and wiU then proceed to Lancashire. 
I am happy to say, the impression everywhere produced by his 
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Chap. III. addresses lias been a favorable one. 1 shall be able to obtain 
1860 '"'' ^°> ^^ much work as be can do for some time to come. 

The London Emancipation Society is growing in numbers 
and in power. On the 18th, I shall speak as its representative 
in St, James's Hall, Piccadilly, one of our finest West -End build- 
ings. To-night I am going to hear Mr. Sporgeon lecture on the 
subject of slavery amongst Jews, Pagsms, and Christians. 



George Thompson to W. L. Garrison. 

London, February 27 [36], 1863. 

I can only send you a very imperfect acknowledgment of 
your letter of the l(Mi instant, which reached me at the house 
of a friend, near Manchester, on the 24th. A portion of that 
letter was read at the great meeting held in the Free Trade 
Hall, on the evening o( the same day, to present an address of 
welcome to the captain of the Griswold.^ I was at the same 
hour attending another immense gathering in the town of Hud- 
dersfield. I read parts of the same letter at a meeting last even- 
ing' in London, at which an Address was presented to me by 
some kind and partial friends. The papers I send with this 
will give you some account of these proceedings. 

It would be impossible to give yon a list of all the meetings 
which have recently been held, for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy with the anti-slavery movement in the United States, 
and commendation of the abolition policy of the Government 
and Congress. My own strength has been taxed to the utmost, 
and has been seriously impaired by the effort I have made to 
meet the demanda made upon me for my presence in all parts 
of the country. Calls to the same effect continue to pour in 
upon me ; but, though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak, 
and were I never so strong, I should be unable to accept half 
the invitations which are sent me. 

The men who a few months ago were so bold and blatant 
in the advocacy of the cause of the Sonthero rebels, are now 
silent. Though some of them are in Parliament, they have 
thus far been nmte, and we hear nothing of motions in favor 
of recognition, or proposals for mediation. "We have now au 
organization which will enable us to furnish an antidote to 

I The George firisuJoM, a vessel sent from New York to Liverpoo] laden 
with food for the suffering Lanoashire operativea — the oontribafioii of 
New York merchants. 
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any pro-slavery poison that may be diffused tlirough the press Chap. hi. 
or the legislature ; and there are men in the House o£ Commons ^^ 
who are now so thoroughly conversant with the merits of the 
question, that aay misrepresentation of facts would be met at 
onee with an ample and overwhelming refutation. . . . 

I read with deep interest your speech at the Aanual Meeting 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and have made good 
use of it. It came to hand very seasonably, and might have 
been made for the purpose of disabusing the minds of the 
people here. 

Mr. Garrison was strongly urged by Gercit Smith and MS.Feb. 
other friends to visit England during the spring and add 
his efforts to those of George Thompson and the London 
and Manchester Societies, but he was unable to do so, 
and tried in turn to persuade Mr. Smith and Mr. Phil- 
lips to go together. The latter was at first disposed to 
consider it, but finally gave up the project, in spite of 
many entreaties. Subsequently, Henry Ward Beecher 
converted an ordinary tour in Great Britain into one in 
behalf of the Union cause, and held that brilliant aeries 
of meetings in which he did ench effective service, and 
found how much the labors of the Garrisonian abolition- 
ists had done towards familiarizing the minds of the 
English people with the anti-slavery question in America, 
and enlisting and strengthening that sympathy with 
the North which was so essential to the success of the 
Government.^ 

But to return to this side of the water, and to the 
American Anti-Slavery Society : 

1 "During my viait to Bi^land, it was my privilege to address, ia Tarious 
places, Tery large audienoea, and I never made meotioiiof the names of any 
of those wtom you most revere and love, without calling down the wildest 
demonstraiiona of popular enthusiasm. I never mentioned the name of 
Mr. Phillips, or Mr. Garriaou, that it did not call forth a. atorm of approha- 
tion. It pleased me to know that those who were least favored in our own 
country were so well known in BnglBjid. ... It is true that a man Is 
not without honor save in his own country ; and I felt that I had never had 
before me, in an andienee here, auoh an appreciation of the names of our 
early and faithf nl Ubocai's in this cause as there was In that rem(rte country, 
among comparative atrangera " [Speech of H. W. Beecher at Third Decade 
Meeting, Philadelphia, Dec. 4, 1863; U\>. 34 : 5). 
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W. L. Garrison to Ms Wife. 
MS. New York, May 14, 1863. 

Our anti-slavery company was never so small before, with 
May II. reference to Anniversary week. It consisted of Edmund Quincy, 
John T. Sargent, and myself — Phillips having preceded us in 
the night train, in order to be fresh for Ma Cooper Institute 
S. May, Jr. speech Monday evening. At Worcester, Mr. May and his 
Mary May. mother joined us, *and these were all the recognized abolition- 
ists in that long and crowded train. What then? 



and our distinctive movement is nearly swallowed up in the 
great revolution in Northern sentiment which has been going 
on against slavery and slavedom since the bombardment of 
Sumter. Usually, the number of clergyiuen has been lai^ 
and conspicuous, going on to attend their several anniversary 
meetings ; but, this time, I did not see a single one in all the 
crowd! . . . 

Philhps's meeting at the Institute, Monday evening, was a 
splendid one, and he acquitted himself ip a way to gather fresh 
: laurels for his brow. His speech was reported in full in the 
Tribune of Tuesday morning. At the conclusion of it, I was 
loudly called for, bnt held back. Then calls were made for 
Horace Greeley, who came forward and made a few remarks in 
his queer-toned voice and a very awkward manner. The cries 
were renewed for me, and I said a few words, the applause 
being general and very marked. When I first entered the hall, 
and was conducted to a seat on the platform by the side of 
Mayor Opdyke, the audience broke out in repeated bursts of 
applause. What a change in popular sentiment and feeling 
from the old moboeratic, pro-slavery times ! And, remember, 
this was a meeting called by the Sixteenth Repubhcan Ward 
Association! . . . 

Our opening session at Dr. Cheever's Church was attended 
by a thronged house, and in all respects a great success. As 
the Tribune of yesterday contained a very full report of the 
proceedir^B, you can judge of the spirit of the occasion by a 
perusal of it. Our evening meeting at the Cooper Institute 
was also an excellent one— Theodore TUton making tbe open- 
ing speech {a very good one), and Phillips foDowing in one of 
his finest efforts — Henry B. Stanton concluding the meeting 
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in an impromptu, racy, and eloquent speeei, after the olden Chap, ill, 
time. JB63, 

Our business meetings were interesting, though small. There 
was a general expression of sentiment, that the Society must 
not be dissolyed until slavery is extinct. 

As usual, Mr. Garrison presented a full budget of reso- lh. 33 ; 7B. 
lutions at the New York meeting, again urging the war- 
powers of the President over slavery in the border States, 
rejoicing in the vast progress already attained, and hoping 
that the Society might, at its approaching thirtieth anni- 
versary in Philadelphia, be able to " celebrate the utter 
extinction of the rebellion, the liberation of every bond- 
man, the prevalence of universal peace." 

Two weeks later, the opening session of the New Mayzs. 
England Convention was adjourned to witness the tri- 
umphant march through Boston of the Pifty-fourth 
Massachusetts Regiment, the first regiment of colored 
troops sent from any Northern State. During the spring 
months, while it was being recruited and drilled at Bead- 
ville, near Boston, Mr. Garrison and Mr, Phillips ha4 
repeatedly visited the camp, and witnessed the trans- 
formation which a United States uniform and military 
discipline wrought, within a few short weeks, in the 
humble, timid, poorly-elad colored men arriving from aU 
parts of the North in response to the call of Governor 
Andrew, who enlisted the aid, as recruiting officers, of 
Frederick Douglass, Wilham WeUs Brown, and Charles 
Lenox Eemond. 

Robert 6. Shaw, the youthful colonel of the regiment, 
was the son of Mr. Garrison's warm friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis G. Shaw, of Staten Island, and among the 
subordinate officers were several young men of anti- 
slavery birth and training, who frequently visited his 
house and were intimate with his children.^ His heart 

1 The " oripnal abolitioniats " did not lack repreeentatiTea in the army 
and navy forces foe the sapprassion of slarery and the reljellion. Among 
those whose aona, grandsons, or sons-in-law were tins cErollHi oould ba 
named Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Mr. Garrison, James G. Bimey, Willinm 
Jay, Gerrit Smith, Joshua Leavitt, Abraham L. Cos, John Bankin of Ohio, 
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was deeply stirred as he contemplated the perils to whieh 
these high-souled youths were soon to expose themselves 
in encountering an enemy who had threatened enslave- 
ment to the black soldiers, and death to their white 
officers, if captured in battle,^ and whose bitterness would 
be intensified by the sight of their Massachusetts flag. 
He had not, however, anticipated the test that was soon 
to be brought home to himself. When it became evident 
that enough recruits would be obtained to form a second 
colored regiment, to be known as the Fifty-flfth Massa- 
chusetts, a commission as second lieutenant in it was 
ofEered to his eldest son, and the latter, who had not 
imbibed his father's non-resistance views, and had longed 
to enter the army after the adoption of the emancipation 
policy, eagerly embraced this opportunity of serving the 
cause of liberty in the way of all others that he would 
have chosen. The father did not shrink from the test. 

W. L. Garrison to George T. Garrison, 

Boston, June 11, 18G3. 

Though I could have wished that you had been able uiider- 
standingly and truly to adopt those principlea of peace which 
are so saered and divine to my own soul, yet you will bear me 
witness that I have not laid a straw in your way to prevent 
your acting up to your own highest convictions of duty; for 
nothing would be gained, but much lost, to have you violate 
these. StJU, I tenderly hope that you will once m.ore seriously 
review the whole matter before mating the irrevocable deci- 
sion. . . . 

In making up a final judgment, I wish you to look all the 
peculiar trials and perils in the face that you, in conmion with 
all others connected with the colored regiment, will have to 
encounter. Personally, as myson, you will incur some risksat 

Samuel Fessenden, Francis Q. Sliftw, Samuel May, Jr., Henry I. Bowdifch, 
Jamea Forten, Robert Pvirvia, Frederick Douglass, S. S. Joceiyn, Charles 
PoUen, William H. Burleigh, Amass Walker, and others. Henry Wilson, 
Joshua R. Giddings, Williara Slade, and Henry Ward Beecher contribnted 
in Uke maimer to the struggle fLib. S5 : 139). 

1 See Jeff. Davis's message and the bill passed by the Confederate Con- 
gress on the subject (Greeley's 'Ametican Conflict,' a : 523,534). 
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tlie hands of the rebels that others will not, if it is known that Chap. hi. 
you are my son. My impression is, that upon the colored regi- -7 

menta the Government means to rely to do the most desperate 
fighting and occupy the post of immin ent danger. Tour chance 
of being broken down by sickness, wounded, maimed, or killed, 
in the coxirse of such a prolonged campaign, is indeed very 
great. True, this is not a consideration to weigh heavily 
against the love of liberty and the promptings of duty ; but it 
makes me tremble in regard to the effect that may be produced 
upon the health and happiness o£ your mother, should any 
serious, especially a fatal, accident befall you. Her affection 
for you is intense, her anxiety beyond expression. , . . 

It was a proud day for the great War Governor of jdknA. 
Masaaehusetts when, in the presence of Garrison and 
Phillips, he delivered the State and national colors for 
the regiment into the hands of Colonel Shaw, at the May a. 
Readviile camp, and nobly declared that his personal 
honor was identified with theirs, and that he should 
" stand or fall, as a man and a magistrate, with the rise Lib. 33:83. 
or fall in history of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment." Prouder yet was it when he reviewed, on Boston 
Common, the dusky troops whom he had mustered and 
equipped in the face of bitter prejudice and contempt, on 
the one hand, and timid doubtings on the other, and saw 
them march through Boston streets, receiving enthusi- 
astic greetings along the entire route, and displaying as 
soldierly discipline and bearing as any regiment that 
Massachusetts had sent to the war. As they marched 
down State Street, singing the John Brown song, Mr. 
Garrison stood, by chance, on the comer of Wilson's Lane, 
the spot over which he had been dragged by the mob of 
1835, and there, with emotion too deep for words, he 
watched the solid ranks go by, the fair-haired officer at 
their head who was never to return. 

Editorially, two weeks subsecLuently, Mr. Garrison com- 
mented on the gratifying manner in which the emanci- 
pated slaves were vindicating the hopes of their friends 
and refuting the calumnious predictions so often made 
concerning them: 
Vol. rv.— 6 
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" Of the multitudinous dispar^ng allegations that have been 
brought against the slave population by the enemies of impartial 
freedom, not one has been verified by the events of the war. 
Instead of not desiring their freedom, they have invariably 
shoTm. the greatest eagerness to obtain it wherever our army 
has gone ; and great has been their lamentation when, for any 
cause, they could not be admitted within the lines. Instead of 
using their freedom injuriously to themselvea or others, they 
have behaved with marked propriety, and evinced no disposi- 
tion to commit any outrage, however slight. Instead of wishing 
to indulge in idleness or vagrancy, they have exhibited the 
utmost readiness to work even for a very inadequate renmner- 
ation, and they are fast learning the lessons of thrift.^ Instead 
of being a burden upon society or the Government, they more 
than pay their way when there is anything like a fair chance. 
Instead of indicating no wish to be taught, they manifest the 
strongest desire for rudimental instruction, and a remarkable 
aptitude to learn. Instead of being wild or intractable, none 
are so docile and obedient. Instead of showing a cowardly 
spirit when the heroic element is appealed to, they display as 
soldiers a courage for attack, and a disregard of danger and 
death, unsorpassed in the annals of warfare." 

The steady progress of emancipation, and rapid enlist- 
ment of colored soldiers, increased the bitterness and vim- 
lenee of the " Copperhead" ft. e., pro-Southern) press and 
party. In March, there were barbarous anti-negro riots at 
■ Detroit, resulting in loss of life and the burning of forty 
or fifty bouses. In July, the exultations over Gettysburg 
and Vieksburg were not yet spent when the country was 
shocked by the anti-draft riots in New York, during which 
negroes and soldiers alike were shot down, hung to lamp- 
posts, beaten, and thrown into the river, aad hunted like 
wild beasts, and the Colored Orphan Asylum was burned 
to the ground. The Irish mob likewise sacked the Colored 
Sailors' Home, and the residence of those staunch aboli- 
tionists, Mr. and Mrs. James S. Gibbons. There was an 

1 For an interesting statement, by Edward S. PMbricS:, of the rapid 
dev^elopment of tastes and wants for household comforta and more abun- 
dant and varied articlea of food, among tlie freed people of the Sea Islands 
of South Carolina, aoe Idb. 33 ; 130. 
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attempt at a similar outbreak in Boston, and Mr. G-arrison Chap. hi. 
and his family deemed it prudent to leave their house in igsj. 
Dis Place for a day or two.^ Happily the riot was crushed 
in its ineipieney hy the prompt action of the authorities ; 
but when the Fi£ty -fifth Regiment departed for the South, 
the following week, a dress parade on the Common was 
abandoned, and the troops marched across the city with 
loaded muskets, ready for a possible attack in the Irish 
quarter of the " North End," where they embarked on a 
steamer for North Carolina. 

W. L. Garrison to George T. Garrison. 

Boston, August 6, 1863. MS. 

We have all been made very glad, to-day, by the receipt of 
your pencilled note, dated Hatteras Inlet, July 31st, announe- 
jng your safe arrival at Newbem, though a little surprised at A*. C. 
your sudden removal with "Wild's Brigade, probably to Morris Gen. E. A. 
i,lana. . . . ■*■■■"■ 

You may readily suppose that I was very much, disappointed 
in not being able to see you, and give you my parting blessing 
and a farewell grasp of the hand, when your regiment marched 
through Boston. Multitudes, with myself, were greatly disap- 
pointed that the re^ment did not parade on the Common, where 
we all expected to take our farewell leave. I followed you, 
however, aU the way down to the vessel, hoping to speak to you ; 
but I found myself on the wrong side, and the throng was so 
great and the marching so continuous that I could not press my 
way throT^h. After you were all on board, I went with a num- 
ber of friends to the next wharf below, where we waited more 
than an hour, toping to see you of£ and give you the parting 
salute. But the rain poured heavily down, and we were all eom- 
peUed to beat a retreat — keenly regretting that we could notj 
even from a distance, shout farewell. 

Not a day has passed that we have not had you in our Hve- 

1 " To-day, ttere are symptoms tiat a riot is brewing in this eity, and, 
should it break out with yiolence, it would naturally seek lo Tent ita fury 
upon sueh as Phillips and myself, and upon our dwelUnga. The whole 
North is voleania . . . My heart bleeds to think of the poor, onoffend- 
ing colored people of New York, outraged, plundered, murdered hy the 
demons in human shape who now hold mastery over New York. ' How 
long, OLord, how long!'" (MS. JulyU, 1863, W.L.O. to Oliver Johnson.) 
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Chap. IH. liest remembrance. I miss yon by my side at the table, and at 
^ the printing-office, and cannot get reconciled to tlie separation. 
Yet I have nothing but praise to give you. that you have been 
faithful to your h%hest convictions, and, taking your life iu 
yonr hands, are willing to lay it down, even like the brave Col. 
Jiolert G. Shaw and his associates, if need be, in the cause of freedom, 
and for the suppression of slavery and the rebellion. True, I 
could have wished you oonld ascend to what I believe a higher 
plaue of moral heroism and a nobler method of self -sacrifice ; 
but as you are true to yourself, I am glad of your fldehty, and 
proud of your wiUingness to run any risk in a cause that is un- 
deniably jnst and good. I have no fear that you will be found 
wanting at any time in the trial-hour, or in the dischai^ of 
your official duties. . . . 

We shall wait for intel%ence, from day to day, with the 
ieenest interest — trusting it may be your good fortune to 
enter that hot-bed of nuUiflcation and treason, Charleston, 
with your colored associates, victorious over all opposition. 
The fall of that city will give more satisfaction to the entire 
North than that of any other place, not excepting Richmond 
itself. I have my doubts whether it will be accomplished for 
some time. Doubtless the conflict will be long and sanguinary, 
but in the sequel the city must surrender. . . , 

Your mother's thoughts are all about you, God bless you, 
my boy ! 

Matters assumed a brighter aspect as the fall advanced. 
The American Anti-Slavery Society multiplied its agents 
Lii. 33; [70- and meetings, and a petition to Congress for emancipa- 
tion, cireulated by the Women's Loyal National League, 
received one hundred thousand signatures.' Mr. Garri- 
son, who bad spent the month of August at Plymouth, 
Mass., lectured frequently during the autumn, chiefly in 
cities and towns within easy reach of Boston. The fall 
elections resulted triumphantly for the Republicans, thus 
strengthening the Administration in its emaoeipation 
policy J and now two of the Border States were moving 
to abolish slavery within their own limits, and to bring 
themselves into the ranks of the free States. Both in 
Missouri and in Maryland a strong party had sprung up 

1 Elizabeth CaAj Stanton and Susan B. Anthony were the organiaers and 
nntirmg workers in this movement ('Hist. Woman Suffrage,' 2 : 50-89). 
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advocating immediate and unconditional emancipation, Chap. hi. 
and in the preliminary movements to that end which 1863. 
were among the issues of the November election, it found 
itself in the ascendancy in both States. In Tennessee and lh. 33 : 157, 
Arkansas, also, prominent slaveholders, perceiving that '^ ' 
slavery was crumbling from mere attrition between the 
opposing armies on their soil, advocated immediate eman- 
cipation as the most sensible method of disposing of the 
vexed question and bringing matters to a settled basis, 
and they deemed it folly to talk of compensation. The 
Missouri emancipationists complained bitterly, however, ii*. 33:181, 
that they received no encouragement or support from ^^" 
Mr. Lincoln, who deprecated haste and still argued in Raymond's 
favor of gradualism, and they felt the weight of the Ad- uSJs 
ministration against their radical measures. The relnc- -f^'f^^' 
tance of the President to press upon the Border States the 
immediate abolition of slavery which he had decreed for 
the rebellious States, and his readiness to allow a small ud.jy.sai. 
fraction of the (white) voting population in the latter to 
form new State governments and legislate for the freed- 
men, wiU be, and have been already in large measure, 
forgotten, while the brief address which he gave at Get- Nmi. ig. 
tysburg, between his interview with the Missourians and 
his transmission to Congress of the Amnesty Message,! 
wlU live as long as his name and fame. 

1 In his snxiety to disintegrate tie rebel Confederacy politically, and to re> 
establisli loyal State goremmeGts, Mr. Lincoln proposed, in this message, 
to allow one-tenth of the voters of 1860 {eicepting the prominent leaders of 
the rebellion, and certain other classes) to organize such new governments, 
provided they took the oath of allegiance io the Constitution, and to the 
proclamationa and Congressional acts relating to slavery, " so long and 
80 far as not repealed, modified, or held void by Congress, or by decision 
of the Supreme Court." Legislation by such States for the freedmen must 
recognize and declare their permauent freedom, and provide for their edu- 
cation, but yet might make "temporary arrangement" for their tntelage. 
" Wiile it allows tiose who have been in bloody rebellion to vote, it dis- 
franchises the whole body o£ loyal freedmen 1 " wrote Mr. Garrison of it. 
" It opens the way for duplicity and perfidy ki any extent, and virtually 
nullifies the eonftseatlon act of Congress, a measure nest in importance to 
the ftbolitjon of slavery. Mr. Lincoln's magnanimity is weakness, and bis 
method of disposing of those who have been emancipated by bis proclama- 
tion that of ^ving the sheep over to the guardianship of wolTea. This 
must not be tolerated " (lAb. 33 : 202). 
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Raymimd's "Of those who Were slaves at the beginning o£ tte 
Lien's rebellion," recorded Mr. Liueolu iuhis December message, 
ft^'a"^ " ^^ *^^^ imadred thousand are now in the United States 
military service, about half of which number actually 
bear arms in the ranks — thus giving the double advan- 
tage of taking so much labor from the insurgent cause, 
and supplying the places which otherwise must be filled 
with so many white men. So far as tested, it is difficult 
to say they are not eis good soldiers as any, No servile 
insurrection or tendency to violence or cruelty has marked 
the measures of emancipation and arming the blacks." 

The editor of the Liberator had never expected to 

have war correspondence a feature of his paper, but he 

£i*. 33:34, printed the letters which now came to him from the 

iis.i3s"X <'ffi<'ei's and soldiers of colored regiments, with infinitely 

''^'sico.^^' ^ore pleasure than he inserted the communications of 

Lii.pzia, two or three non-resistant friends who deemed it more 

II , 124. ^jjjjQ gygj. j^g time for them to bear their testimony. 

To the latter he yielded space now and then, with his 

usual fairness and generosity, but he steadily declined 

to be dragged iato any extended discussion of the peace 

Antcp.sA. and non-resistance doctrine, for reasons which he had 

already fully set forth. 

Pursuant to adjournment from its annual meeting in 
May, the American Anti-Slavery Society met in Phila- 
delphia on the 3d and 4th of December, to commemorate 
the thirtieth anniversary of its formation, to rejoice over 
the emancipation, by the fiat of the American Govern- 
ment, of three million three hundred thousand slaves, 
and, in the words of the official invitation which Mr. Gar- 
rison, as President of the Society, extended to various 
friends of the cause, " not only to revive the remembrance 
of the long thirty years' warfare with the terrible forces 
of Slavery, and to acknowledge the hand of a wonder- 
working Providence in guiding the way of the little 
Auti-Slavery army through great moral darkness and 
many perils, . . , but also to renew, in the name of 
humanity, of conscience, and of pure and imdefiled 
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religion, the demand for the entire and speedy extinction chap, in 
of slavery in every part of our eoantry." Concert Hall, 1363. 
the largest t^sembly-room in the city, was scarcely ade- 
quate for the throng of members and friends who gathered 
in joyful eonfldenoe that the end of their anti-slavery 
lahors was near at hand ; and in dramatic contrast to 
the conditions under which the Convention of 1833 had 
met, a alave-auetion block now served as the speakers' 
stand, the national colors were festooned upon the walls, 
and a squad of colored soldiers from a neighboring camp 
(which bore the peaceful name of William Penn) occupied 
seats on the platform at the opening session. Of the 
forty-five survivors of the original founders of the Society, 
eleven 1 were present; and the racy and delightful remi- 
niscences of the first Convention which were given by 
Samuel J. May, J. M. MoKim, and Lucretia Mott, with an 
account of the women's anti-slavery societies by Mary 
Grew, filled what was left of the first day's sessions after 
the great audience had listened to Mr. Garrison's welcom- 
ing address, to letters from absent friends, and to the 
reading, by Dr. WiHiam H. Pumesa, of the Declaration 
of Sentiments. 

The absence of Wendell Phillips and Edmund Quiney 
was greatly regretted. Others unable to attend, who sent 
letters which were read or printed, were John G. Whittier, 
David Thurston, Simeon S. Joeelyn, and Joshua Coffin, of 
the Signers of the Declaration ; Arthur Tappan, Samuel 
I'essenden, John Rankin, Theodore and Angelina Weld, 
and Sarah Grimke, of the early supporters of the move- 
ment; and Joshua E. Giddings, Charles Sumner, Owen 
Lovejoy, B. Gratz Brown (then leading the emancipation 
movement in Missotiri), and John Jay {subseqaeutly 
Minister to Austria),^ of the political allies of the cause. 

1 Namely, iHaac Wiiislciw, Orson S. Murray, W. L. GarriaoD, Samuel J. 
May, Robert Pm'via, Bdrtholomew Pussell, Enoob Maok, J. Miller MeKlm, 
Thomas Wbitson, James MoU, and James McCmmmelL 

^Mr. Jay wrote: "Whatever errors of opinion or of action tjjere may 
have been on the part of iniliTiduals or eooieties at a recent date, tlie 
political prinoiplea deelsred at Pliiladelpbia have atood tlie test of time 
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Although more than twenty years had elapsed since the 
cessation of personal relations between them, consequent 
on the division of 1840, Mr. Garrison could not refrain 
from sending a cordial letter of invitation to Arthur 
Tappan, in which he renewed his expressions of gratitude 
for the tatter's early support and kindness, and his ad- 
miration for all he had done in the slave's cause. Mr, 
Tappan responded in the same spirit : 



Arthur Tappan to W. L. Garrison. 

New Haven, Nov. 17, 1863. 
Deab Sir : Few events could give me so much pleasure as 
the receipt of your note of the 12th inst. Durii^ the years that 
Lave intervened since we tast met, I have often recalled tlie 
time when we were united in worMng for the slave, and 
regretted that any oceurreuce should have estranged us from 
each other. 

I shall be glad to attend the meeting at Philadelphia, but my 
advanced age (78th year) and growing infirmities may prevent. 
I am. truly year friend, 

Akthdr Tappan. 

John G. Whitfisr to W. L. Garrison. 

Amesbury, 24th 11 mo., 1863. 
My Deae Friend : I have received thy kind letter with the 
accompanying circular, inviting me to attend the commem- 
oration of the Thirtieth Anniversary of the formation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, at Philadelphia. It is with 
the deepest regret that I am compelled, by the feeble state of 
my health, to give «p all hope of meeting thee and niy other 
old and dear friends on an occasion of so much interest. How 
much it costs me to acquiesce in the hard necessity, thy own 
f eeUngs will tell thee better than any words of mine. 

and trial, and have received the emphatic endorsement of the American 
people ; and &b Anti-Slavery raoreiuBnt in tie United States, with few 
eseeptions that more plainly show the rule, has been marked 'bj states- 
manlike eharaeteristics, now crowned with success, and by a love of 
eonntry that no delay, tnjustice, or disappointment coold Impair or dis- 
turb "fii'S. 34; 9). 
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I look hadk over thirty years, and call to mind all the cir- Chap, hi. 
eumstaoees of my journey to Philadelphia, in eompaay with jgg, 
thyself and the excellent Dr. Thurston of Maine, even then, as 
we thought, an old man, but still living, and true as ever to the 
good cause. I recall the early gray morning when, with Samuel 
J. May, our colleague on the Cominittfle to prepare a Declara- 
tion of Sentiments for the Convention, I ehmbed to the small 
"upper chamber" of a colored friend to hear thee read the first 
draft of a paper which will live as long &s our national history. 
I see the members of the Convention, solenmized by the re- 
sponsibUity, rise one by one, and solemnly afls their names to 
that stem pledge of fldehty to freedom. Of the signers, many 
have passed away from earth, a few have faltered and turned 
back, but I believe the majority still live to rejoice over the 
great triumph of truth and justice, and to devote what remains 
of time aad strength to the cause to -which they consecrated 
their youth and manhood thirty years ago. 

For, while we may well thank God and congratulate one 
another on the prospect of the speedy emancipation of the 
slaves of the United States, we must not for a moment forget 
that, from this hour, new and mighty responsibilities devolve 
upon us to aid, direct, and educate these millions, left free, 
indeed, but bewildered, ignorant, naked, and foodless in the 
wild ehaos of civil war. We have to undo the accumulated 
wrongs of two centuries ; to remake the manhood that slavery 
has well-nigh unmade; to see to it that the long-oppressed 
colored man has a fair field for development and improve- 
ment J and to tread under our feet the last vestige of that 
hateful prejudice which has been the strongest esternal sup- 
port of Southern slavery. We must lift ourselves at once to 
the true Christian altitude where all distinctions of black and 
white are overlooked in the heartfelt recognition of the brother- 
hood of man. 

I must not close this letter without confessing that I cannot 
be sufficiently thankful to the Divine Providence which, in a 
great measure through thy iastramentality, turned me so early 
awayfrom what Eoger Williams calls "the world's great trinity, 
pleasure, profit, and honor," to take side with the poor and 
oppressed. I am not insensible to literary reputation. I love, 
perhaps too well, the praise and good-will of my fellow-men ; 
but I set a higher value on my name as appended to the Anti- 
Slavery Declaration of 1833 than on the title-page of any book. 
Looking over a life marked by many errors and shortcomings, 
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Chap. in. I rej'oie« tliat I have been able to maintain the pledge oE that 
,^, signature ; and that, in the long intervening years, 



Let me, through thee, extend a warm greeting to the friends, 
whether of our own or the new generation, who may assemble 
on the occa.sion o£ commemoration. There is work yet to be 
done which will task the best efEorts of us all. For thyself, I 
need not say that the love and esteem of early boyhood have 
lost nothing by the test of time ; and 

I am, very cordially, thy friend, 

John Or. WHiTTrEE, 

The notable speeches of the second day's sessions were 
9. 77. by Henry Ward Beeeher, just returned from his English 
wy triumphs, Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, whom the 
'"*' Convention greeted with especial warmth for his part in 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, and Fred- 
erick Douglass, who gave a graphic account of Ms recent 
interview with Mr. Lincoln, and paid an elctquent tribute 
to the President, who had won his entire respect and con- 
fidence. Mr, Beeeher, who had not been wont to speak at 
the meetings of the Garrisonian abolitionists, said, in his 
brief remarks : 
4!5- " I am thankful for the privUt^e of looldngon so many noble 
and revered faces, and so many young and enthusiastic persons, 
united together by so sacred a bond as that which unites you. 
I feel, not that I agree with you in everything, but that I am 
heart and soul with you in the main end. Toward that end 
we may take different paths, very likely, but when we come to- 
gether at the end, we shall all be there. It is the end that crowns 
the beginning, rather than the beginning the end, I therefore 
feel that I am honored in being permitted to stand before yon 
this morning, to utter these few words of sympathy and of greet- 
ing. Your cause is dear to you — just as dear to me. Your names, 
honored among yourselves, will never lack some wreaths, if I 
may be permitted to pluck any to place upon them. I thank 
God that he called you into existence. An nncanonieal Church 
you are, a Church without ordination, but, in my judgment, a 
Church of the very best and most apostolic kind, held together 
by the cohesion of a rule of faith, and an interior principle. 
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your ordinances are few and simple, but mighty through God. Chap, lil 
Yout officers are not exactly elected. Whoever has the gifts, j^, 
and the inspiration behind those ^ts, he is your teacher and 
your leader. That is the truest form of the Church. I stand 
here in the midst of a part of God's great spiritual, earthly 
Church, happy to be in your midst ; askiiig iiie privilege to eall 
myself a brother only, asking the privilege of ealling you that 
are advanced in years fathers and mothers, and asking the 
privilege also to work according to the light that is given me, 
and, Tvhere I differ from you, of having still your confidence 
that I mean right. I will never work against you, as I never 
have. I will work with you as far as you will let me ; and we 
shall all be supervised by a higher Love and a diviner Wisdom, 
and, where mistakes are made, they will, after all, work together 
for the good cause. We shall meet, if not again on earth, 
in that land where no struggles are needed, where we shall 
rejoice and give thanks to Him who called, and guided, and 
crowned us with victory," 

A Memorial to Congress asking for a Constitutional 
amendment to prohibit slavery forever within the limits 
of the United States was adopted,^ Mr. Garrison having 
announced that George Thompson was soon to revisit the 
United States, a resolution of " fraternal welcome and 
warm congratulation" in advance, and of recognition of 
his patriotic services in support of the American Govern- 
ment, was also adopted ; and then Mr. Garrison, with 
characteristic thoughtfulness, recalled the name and 
labors of Benjamin Lundy, " that honor may be given to 
whom honor is due, to one whose memory ought to be 
preserved to the latest generation as the distinguished 
pioneer in this great struggle." "If," he said, "I have in LH.si-.i 
any way, however humble, done anything toward ealling 
attention to the question of slavery, or bringing about 
the glorious prospect of a complete jubilee in our country 
at no di,stant day, I feel that I owe everything in this 
matter, instrumentally, and under God, to Benjamin 

1 The resolution iDtroduoiug this Memoriftl was suggested and written, by 
Charles Sumner, as he was on his way to WashingtOQ, the eTening before 
the CouTeniaon (Deo. 2), and given to Henry O. Wright, whom he met on 
the Sound steamer to New York (M3. H. C. Wright). 
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Lundy." His eoncluding words were full of cheer, and 
hope, and rejoicing over the hlessings to accrue to the 
South through emancipation. 

So ended the last decade meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. Happy would it have been if the 
Society had felt warranted in making that its final gather- 
ing, and in disbanding then and there ; for fate decreed 
that it should never again meet in such oneness of spirit.^ 

I A full report of the proceedings of the Third Decade Meeting was pab- 
Ijslied in the ii6eivi(or and Standard, ami sultseqnently issued in a. handaome 
pamphlet by the Society, wiUi an Appendix, and a Catalogue (prepared by 
Rev. Samuel May, Jr.) of Anti-SlaTery Publications in America, from 1750 
to 1863. The fiftieth anniversary of the Society was eelobrated by a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, Dec. i, 1SS3. Only three of the original signers then 
survired— Rohert Pnrvis, who presided; Eliaur Wright, who spoke; and 
John G. Whittier, who sent a 2ett«rfor the occasion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tbe Eeelection of Lincoln.— 1864. 

THE new year opened with the shadow of a great chap. iv. 
sorrow resting npon the household in Dix Place. ,g5^. 
On the night of December 29, 1863, Mrs, Garrison was 
prostrated by a severe stroke of paralysis, which entirely 
crippled her left side, and for several days made her 
recovery doubtful. The blow was utterly unespeeted, 
for she had ever enjoyed the best of health, and her 
energetic exertions, not only in the management of her 
domestic afiairs, but in outside works of kindness and 
benevolence, were unceasing. Early in the month she 
had accompanied her husband and two of their sons to 
the Decade Meeting at Philadelphia, to her great enjoy- 
ment and the gratification of her friends in that city, for 
her devotion to home and children had seldom allowed 
her to indulge in such excursions. She returned happy 
in the memory of her delightful experience, and in the 
thought that she might attempt such visits oftener in 
future, now that her children no longer needed her con- 
stant maternal care, and that the approaching downfaE 
of slavery promised more opportunities of relaxation for 
her husband. She had seldom looked more fresh and 
blooming than on the day which proved to be her last 
of active, vigorous health, and the friends on whom 
she called, on an errand in behalf of the freedmen, 
were impressed by her fine appearance. In the even- 
ing she attended a lecture with her husband and chil- 
dren, and an hour or two after she had retired for the 
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Chap. IV. niglit, the blow fell which crippled her for the remaittder 
1864. of her hfe.i 

The physical strain put on Mr. Garrison in the first 
moments of his wife's helplessness temporarily disabled 
him also ; hut he was ahle, in the latt«r part of January, 
to attend the Anti-Slavery Suhseription Festival, and 

Jan. 27. sB. the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society. At this meeting Mr, Phillips made an elaborate 
speech on the danger of a premature reconstruction of 
the seceded States, and the importance of demanding the 
political enfranchisement of the freedmen in any scheme 
that might be devised, as the only means of preventing 
the enactment of appreaticesbip or other oppressive laws 
by their late masters. His text was a resolution, intro- 
duced by himself, iu these terms : 

Lit. 34:s2. "That, in our opinion, the Government, in its haste, is ready 
to saerifiee the interest and honor of the North to secure a sham 
peace, thereby riskiag the iutrodnction into Congress of a 
strong Confederate minority to embarrass legislation, and leav- 
ing the freedmen and the Southern States under the control of 
the late slaveholders, embittered by their defeat in war, and 
entailing on the country intestine feuds for another dozen years ; 
and we listen in vain, either from the leaders of the Kepublican 
party or from its journals, for any such protest as would arrest 
national attention, or create a public opinion definite enough 
to avert the saerifiee." 

There was good reason for exclaiming against the crude 
and hasty methods by which the President seemed anxious 
to reestablish the machinery of local self-government (by 
the whites) in the conquered territory held by the North- 
em armies, and for demanding that no State should be 
readmitted to the Union until equal rights, fair-play, and 
protection to the freedmen had been fully secured ; but 
1 "How good and true she has always been I" wrote Samuel J. May, ou 
bearitig of Mrs. Qairison'a paralysis. " Unselflsh, she has always found 
hec own happlnesa in promoting the bappineaa of others. She was bom 
and brougbt up in a family that seemed to mo full of lovingkindiiess ; and 
I conaidered her the most equable and affectionate of them all. . . . 
How cheerful and bright she was at our meetinga in Philadelphia, and how 
mach she enjoyed them " (MS. Jan. 5, 1864, to W, L. G,)- 
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to the opening sentence of the resolution Mr. Garrison, chap. iv. 
with his usual scrupulousness of phraseology, felt com- 1S64. 
pelled to take exception, and he did so as follows : 

"Mr. President, in consequence of a severe domestic afflio- ii3- 341=3. 
tion and of bodily debility, I am not mentally or physically 
in a condition to make a speech ; and, therefore, I shall not 
attempt to make one. But I wish to propose an amendment 
to the resolution which was submitted to the meeting by my 
friend Mr. Philhps this forenoon, and which he advocated 
with his usual ability and eloquence. As it now stands, it 
reads thus: 

" * Resolved, That, in our opinion, the Government, in its 
haste, !s readi/ to sacrifice the interest and honor of the S^ortk to se- 
cure a sham peace,'' etc. 

" I am not prepared to hring this charge, nor to cast this im- 
putation. I believe that there is only one party at the North that 
is ready to make such a saewflce for such an object, and that is 
the party of Copperheads, I would therefore propose that the 
resolution be amended as follows : 

" * Resolved, That, in our opinion, the Government, in its 
haste, is in danger of sacrificing^ etc. 

"This, Mr. President, is what I am willing to admit, and 
■what I beheve ; but I woidd always rather err on the side of 
charitable judgment than of excessive condemnation. The res- 
olution, as ofEered, is an impeachment of motives, not of ability 
or vigilaiioe. It commits us to the assertion, that we believe the 
Government — meaning Mr, Lincoln in particular — is ready to 
do a most infamous act, namely, ' to sacrifice the interest and 
honor of the North to secure a sham peace,' whereby the Presi- 
dent's Emancipation Proclamation shall be rendered null and 
void, and the slave oligarchy restored to their original suprem- 
acy. Now sir, I do not beheve a word of it, and therefore I 
cannot vote for it To be ready to do a base thing for a base 
end imphes both wiU and purpose ; it means something more 
than liabihti it amounts t« perfidy. There was a time when 
I had Httle confidence m Abraham Lincoln, and very httle re- 
spect for himi it was when, for almost eighteen months after 
seeeswon had (aken place, he was evidently averse to seeing that 
slavery had any vital connection with the rebeUion, and so 
refused to strike a blow at its existence. . . . But the time 
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, came at last when the President, unless he was determined to 
be -wilfully and wiciedly blind, was compelled to see that slaYery 
and the rebelhon were indissolubly bound up together. Then 
came the proclamation of unconditional and everlasting emanci- 
pation to three milKon three hundred thousand staves, leaving 
not one to clank his fetters in any rebel State ; and then, all 
that is vile and seditious in the Copperhead, pro-slavery, rebel- 
sympathizing element in the North burst forth against him, and 
to this hour continues to pour every vial of its wrath upon his 
head. Since that event, and in view of what has followed in 
the enrolment of tens of thousands of colored soldiers, I have 
changed my opinion of Abraham Lincoln. In proportion as he 
has fallen in the estimation of the disloyal portion of the North, 
he has risen in my own. True, he is open to criticism for his 
slowness, and needs spurring on to yet more decisive action; 
but I am not willing to beheve that he is ' ready to sacrifice the 
interest and honor of the North to secure a sham peace ' with 
the rebels. That is a very grave charge." 

The amendment -was earnestly opposed by Mr. Phil- 
lips, who instanced the President's attitude towards the 
Missouri radicals, his pains to humor Kentucky ("the 
Gibraltar of the Border-States obstacle"), and his recent 
. Amnesty proclamation, in confirmation, Mr. Garrison 
had no apology to make for the Amnesty, which he had 
" elsewhere condemned in unequivocal terms," nor for the 
Government's course in paying the negro troops as labor- 
ers instead of as soldiers.^ But he maintained his objec- 
tion to the resolution. The vote of the Society was so 
close as to be doubtful for a moment, but the amendment 

1 "Laborers" received only ten dollars a month, while the pay of white 
soldiers was thirteen dollara. Congress at last voted equal pay to colored 
soldiers from Jan. 1, IB&i, and the Massachusetts 54th and 55th regiments 
were finally awarded (by a decision of the Attorney-General) full pay from 
the time of their enlisiment- With wonderful spirit and fortitade, they 
refused to receive any pay from the Government untU their claim to tie fall 
amount was recognized, though in the year and a half dnring which the 
matter was unsetfled their families were In want. The Le^slature of 
Massaohosetta offered them the pay withheld by the Qovernment, but they 
refused it, with proper acknowledgments, and held the Government to the 
pledge under which they were enlisted. Gov. Andrew was unceasing in 
nrging their claim, and addressed the President warmly on the subject. 
May 18, 1864 (Idb. 34 : 87). 
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was finally declared defeated, and the resolution adopted Chap, iv. 
by a narrow majority. ig6^_ 

So umisual a divergence between the two foremost 
leaders of the anti-slavery movement naturally attracted 
general attention and comment, and caused no little ii*. 34:33. 
disturbance of mind in some of their immediate follow- 
ers ; but both protested that the difference was simply 
one oJ opinion and judgment, and not of fundamental 
principles, and Garrison defended Phillips against some of 
the sharp criticisms of the press, and warmly eulogized 
him. "The honesty of his conviction is not to be im- ^.5^:34. 
peached," he declared, " while its soundness may be ques- 
tioned without any personal feeling," " I was glad to see 
that you were able to be at the anti-slavery meetings," 
wrote Samuel J. May to Mr. G-arrison, " and to attempt to ms. Feb. 
qualify the only expression that marred the excellence of '°' '^^" 
what Mr, Phillips said. It does seem to me that Mr. 
Lincoln has shown himself anxious to be and to do right, 
though liable to err through the influences of his educa- 
tion, of Ms evil advisers, and the complicated difficulties 
which beset his course of action." And J. M. McKim 
wrote : " Wendell's speech and resolution not only laid ms. Feb. g, 
him open to criticism, but demanded and made necessary '" ■ ■'^■ 
criticism. It was due to us all that there should be some 
objection, some disclaimer, and you were the person to 
make it. We can admire genius, love virtue, and honor 
fidelity, without surrendering to either, or to all com- 
bined (as in this case), our judgment," 

Owen Lovepy to W. L. Garrison. 

Waseington (D. C), Feb. 22, 1864. Lib. 34 -.5^. 
De4R Fkibot) G-arbison: I write you, although ill-health 
compels me to do it by the haad of another, to express to 
you my gratification at the position you have taken in refer- 
ence to Mr. Lincoln. I am satisfied, as the old theologians 
used to say in regard to the woild, that if he is not the best 
conceivable President, be is the best possible. I have known 
something o£ the faota iuside during his administration, and I 
Vol. IV.— 7 
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Chap. IV. know that he has been just as radical as any of his Cabinet. 
^ And although he does not do everything that you or I would 
like, the question reeurs, whether it is likely we can elect a 
man who would. It is evident that the great mass of Union- 
ists prefer him for reelection j and it seems to me certain that 
the providence of God, duriugr another term, will grind slavery 
to powder. I believe now that the President is ap with the 
average of the House. 

You will notice that the House paid the hundred dollars to 
the master instead of the slave. And you wiH have noticed, 
perhaps, also, that Henry Winter Davia has made a report in 
reference to Arkansas, where he has put in the word " white" 
as a qualification for voting. It is my purpose (by the way), if 
I am ever able to be in my seat again, to move to amend hy 
striking out the word " white." And, if possible, I mean to 
bring the House to a vote on It, and let them confront the 
question face to face. 

Keenrring to the President, there are a great many reports 
concerning him which seem to be rehable and anthentio, wliich, 
after aU, are not so. It was currently reported among the 
anti-slavery men of Illinois, that the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was extorted from him, by the outward pressure, and par- 
ticularly by the delegation from the Christian Convention that 
met at Chicago. Now, the fact is this, as I had it from his own 

Anif.f. 62. lips: He had written the Proclamation ia the summer (as early 
as June, I think, but will not be certain as to the precise time), 
and called his Cabinet together, and informed them that he had 
■written it and he meant to make it, but wanted to read it to 
them for any criticism or remarks as to its features or details. 
After having done so, Mr. Seward suggested whether it would 
not be well for him to withhold its publication until after we 
had gained some substantial advantage in the field, as at that 
time we had met with many reverses, and it might be con- 
sidered a cry of despair. He told me he thought the suggestion 
a wise one, and so held on to the Proclamation until after the 
Sept. 16, battle of Antietam. 
jE6a. J mention this as a sample of a great many others. But I 

am wandering from my purpose, which was simply to teU you 
how much pleasure your position gives me. 
Giai^ I am also very glad to see that Mr. Thompson of England 

Thompson, gpeaks in friendly terms of the President. If I were acquainted 
■with him, I would write and thank him also ; and I hope you 
will say so to him, I congratulate bim and the country on the 
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ehange wliich has taken place in relation to slavery since be Chap. iv. 
visited na before, and hope I may have the pleasure of seeing j^ 
him in Washington during the session of Congress ; and will 
he glad to introduce liim to the President, 

I have also to thank you for sending me the Liberator. 
During the past sessions, when pro-slaveryism was in the as- 
cendant, I used to read your articles to renew and strengthen 
my fw.th. 

Very truly yours, 

Owen Lovejot.i 

Early iu February, George Thompson lauded in Boston Fed. 6. 
on his tMrd and final visit to America. Both in the lAb- 
erator and in speeches and resolutions at the various anti- 
slavery conventions of the preceding months, Mr. Garrison 
had done his utmost to insure a fitting welcome for his 
bosom friend; 2 and the farewell soir^s with which 
Thompson's admirers in London, Manchester, and Liver- xi*. 34:25, 
pool had honored him, were but a prelude to the series of ' ^^' 
ovations awaiting him in the land which he had so long 
loved and served, and which was ready now to recognize 
his heroism, his sacrifices, and his magnanimity. For 
whereas, in 1835, he had been secretly hurried out of Bos- A11ie.2-.sa- 
ton harbor, be was now received with special courtesies by. 
the Customs officers of the United States, and treated as 
a distinguished visitor. TheCoUectorof the port solicited J. z. Gaod- 
his presence at a levee, a few days after he landed, and in p^. io. 
a company comprising the representative men of the city 
and State he was greeted with the heartiest cheers. His 
first public appearance was at Music Hall, on February 
16, when he addressed an immense andienee on "The Lib.^-.^i.. 
Popular Sentiment of England in regard to America and 
the Rebellion," and described the agitation which had 

1 This worthy brother of the martyr of Alton died within flva weeks 
after the above letter was -WTitten. Mr. Qarriaon then printed it, with a 
proper tribute fc his memory (lAb. 34 : 54). 

2 An interesting and vahiahle sketch of Mr, Thoinpaoii'a life ami philan- 
thropic labors, by William Farmer, ran through aeven numbers of the 
IMerator, filling eighteen colnmna — probably the f uUest and beat ontEoa 
of his remartable career that has been written (Lih. 34 : 35, 29, 34, 37, 41, 
45, 49). 
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kept the British Government from interfering in the 
Feb. 23, American struggle. A week later, the same hall was 
packed to its utmost capacity on the occasion of a formal 
reception tendered to Mr. Thompson, by leading citizens 
of Massachusetts, the name of John A. Andrew heading 
the list. Governor Andrew presided with rare felicity, 

if*. 34:37. declaring it to be an agreeable service, and in the direct 

line of his public duty, to attempt the chairmanship of 

the meeting, and " to accord an honorable welcome to 

cf. Lib. George Thompson," both for his earlier achievements and 

*'■'■ for his recent services in behalf of the North. Mr. 

iJi-M-37- Thompson's response was worthy of himself and of the 
magnificent occasion. Mr, Garrison would fain have 
kept in the background, preferring that the welcome to 
his friend should be seen to be a spontaneous and popular 
one ; but the audience insisted on hearing him, and gave 
him three cheers as he came forward to express his dehgbt 
at the atonement which Boston and Massachusetts were 
now ofEering. Addressing the Governor, he said : 

£i*. 34:38. " Sir, it has been the custom of thoee wlio have occupied the 
Executive chair in this State, to close their Fast Day and Thanks- 
.giying proclamations with the exclamation : ' God save the ' 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts ! ' Now, sir, in view of the 
altered state of things among us, in view of this glorious meet- 
ing, justly and fairly representing the people of Massachusette, 
and iu view of the fact that your Excellency is here to preside 
ott this occasion, I have to say that at last I believe Massaehu- 
setla is saved — saved from her old pro-slavery gubserviency and 
degradation — saved from her blind, selfish, ealoulatiog slave- 
holding complicity with the Souths saved to honor, justice, 
hiunanity, and impartial freedom," 

Pli. ag. The Boston reception was speedily followed by one at 
' '^■■^'' Cooper Institute, New York, with General John C. Frfi- 
Mar. II. mout iu the chair; by another at Plymouth Church, 
' -'^■^' Brooklyn, with Henry Ward Beeeher presiding ; by others 
still in Springfield,! Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford, and 
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Worcester, and especially at the Academy of Music in Aprils, 
PhiladelpMa, on the invitation of the most prominent citi- uh. ^■.ii\. 
zens, and with Horace Binney, Jr., presiding. But the 
climax of dramatic contrasts to the incideats of the Eng- 
lishman's first visit to America was reached at Washing- 
ton, where the Honse of Representatives voted him the 
use of its Hall for the lecture which John Pierpont and 
others bad invited him to deliver at the Capital.^ Vice- 
President Hamlin presided, and the hall was thronged Airii6. 
by a brilliant audience, which included President Lincoln, '^' 
members of the Cabinet, and a majority of both Houses 
of Congress. At the close of the lecture, the President, 
Speaker Colfax, and many Senators and Representatives 
congratulated Mr. Thompson. Among them was Senator 
Eeverdy Johnson of Maryland, only a few years before 
counsel on the pro-slavery side in the Dred Scott case, but 
now an earnest advocate of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment abolishing slavery, which passed the Senate (38 to 6) £j*. 34:72. 
two days after Mr. Thompson's lecture. Marked atten- April i, 
tions were also shown the latter in the House and Senate, 
the following day; by Mr, Lincoln at the White House; 
and by Secretaries Stanton, Seward, and Chase. 

Mr. Garrison had at first intended to accompany Mr. 
Thompson to Washington, but decided not to do so, be- 
cause, as he wrote to Oliver Johnson, who enjoyed that 
privilege in his stead — 

"Iwishhim lobe the one sole object of attention, and to have MS. Mar. 
concentrated upon him aU the honors that might be divided ^*' '^^'i- 
between, us, provided we were together, I want him thus to be 
individually and conspicuously noticed for various reasons — 
especially for international ones : it will tell well in England, 

nies, and coolly asBerting that Mr. Thompson's reoect services to the Union 
cause were "but an act of justice and due reparation for past initiries " 
done by Mm to this country I Mr. Thompaon made a ocMliiiig reply (Xiib. 
30:50). 

1 The invitation was signed by twenty-four Senators and twenty two 
Representatiyes, and aaanred Mr. Thompson of their apprteiation of Ms 
labors "as a statesman and teacher — labors which we feel persuaded 
have wrought an important influence for public good m bolh hemispheres " 
lUh. 34 ; 42), 
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Chap. IV. and help to stren^hen the ties of friendship and amity between 
1364- ^''^^ countries. Possibly, but not probably, I may conclude to 
visit Washington before the final adjournment of Congress." 

Oliver Johnson to W. L. Garrison. 
MS. PHI1.ADELPHIA, April 11th, 1864. 

You see we are thus far on our way home. We halt here 
to-night to allow Mr. Thompson to be presented to the Union 
League, at their Club House, and to make them a brief collo- 
quial address. It is intended to clinch the nail which he drove 
a week ago in the Academy of Music — or, changing the figure, 
J. M. Mo- to cap the climas of the former meeting. McKim assures us 
""■ that the speech here a week ago made a grand impression, not 
merely upon the intelligent mass, but upon leading men, here- 
tofore eonservatdye, Horace Binney, Jr., the Chairman, is a 
man of the very highest social standing, the representative of 
the wealth and culture of the city. Many eminent clergymen 
Alorao Pot- were on the platform — among them Bishop Potter ! Verily 
^''' the day of miracles is not past. 

I wrote you, I think, of every important incident connected 

AprUZ. with our visit \a Washington. We left there Friday morning, 

Wilnang- and were ia the house o£ dear old Thomas Garrett by 4j^ P. M. 

™' ' In the evening there was a good audience to hear Mr. Thomp- 

£»*. 34:70. son. As he was rather feeble, I opened the meeting (at hia 

earnest request) by givii^ the people some account of his life. 

He followed in a most admirable extemporaneous address, 

which charmed his auditors, and of which the most radical 

portions were loudly cheered. The influence on the city was 

most happy, and dear old Thomas Garrett was more than 



To-morrow we are off to Newark, where Mr. Thompson will 
speak in the evening. Then he wHl go to New York for a 
couple of days, and after that to Elndra, Syracuse, Auburn, 
and Rochester. 

I need not tell you, my dear Garrison, that I have enjoyed 
every moment spent in Mr, Thompson's company. The more 
I see of him, the more I love and reverence him, and the more 
I hear him, the more I admire his eloquence. How fine are his 
instincts, how clear his intellect, how true his heart ! How 
admirably poised is his mind, how rare his moral discernment, 
how nice his discrimination in aU things ! He is so generous, 
80 catholic in spirit, so comprehensive in his aims, that he wins 
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at once the respect and love of all whom he meets. It msikes Chap. iv. 
me sad at m-oments to think how feeble he ia in body, and that j^ 
age and sickness are making inroads upon his constitution. 

Mr. Thompson's lecture engagements throughout the 
year were numerous, and took him as far west as St. 
Louis, in Deeemher. On the fifth of that month he 
wrote from Cincinnati to Mr. Garrison: "Within the ms. 
last forty-eight hours I have been in two slave States, 
yet here I am, safe from harm, with not so much as the 
smell of tar upon me." Stranger, almost, was what befell 
him in Connecticut in July. 

George Thompson to W. L. Garrison. 

"WbSLBVAN TjNrVKBSITY, MS. 

MlBDLETOWN, July 20, 1864. W^dnesdaj: 

Times change, and men with them. Once, as you know, I 
was vilified and denounced by the President and professors Aaie.s-.isg. 
of this institution. Now, I am respectfully invited, hospitably 
entertained ; and students, and Faonlty, and the Trustees, and 
the editor of the Christian Advocate encourage, caress, and Daniel 
applaud me. I had a truly splendid meeting here yesterday. Cuny.D.D. 
These commencement meetings are rare opportunities for sow- 
ing the good seed. I had a good deal to say about yoti, and 
was rejoiced to find that the mention of your name drew forth 
loud and repeated cheers. The town is very full. I am sur- 
prised to find how many have heard me in days gone by, who 
I was not aware had ever come within the sound of my voice, 
I suppose they were the Nicodemuses of the day. . . . 

July 22. 

My meeting here was a very beautiful aght, my reception 
most cordial. Yesterday, I went to listen to the college exer- 
cises ; judge of my consternation and confusion when, without 
a dream of such an event, I found myself made au LL, D,, 
amidst the acclamations of all present ! This compliment was 
paid me as a proof of the sympathy entertained in ttie objects Lii. 34 : 122, 
to which I have devoted myself, and as an atonement for the 
conduct of certain parties connected with the University, long 
ago. Dr. Whedon was present, coneurriug in the proceedings; Daniel D. 
and also Dr. Curry, the successor of Dr. Bangs in the editor- ^'^^ 
ship of the ClvrialAan Actvocate and Jmrnwl. Bangs. 
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J»/k 33, I shall "be in NorthamptoB on Saturday, speak again in Flor- 

'^' ence on Sunday, and be ready to welcome you next week, 

should you signify your intention to come. Should you say no, 

I shall shorten my stay, and get back to Boston, and try to 

spend the lat of August with you somewhere else. 

As early as January the movement in favor of Mr. Lin- 
coln's nominatioQ for a second term had begun to take 
shape in the resolutions passed by several State legisla- 
tures in favor of that course, and found constant expres- 

Jaie.f. 95. sion in many other Tvays, In his speech at the January 
meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. 
Garrison had alluded to these manifestations of the 
popular will as proving that the loyal people did not 
believe the President ready " to sacrifice the interest and 
honor of the North to procure a sham peace," and he 
added, for himself : 

Zi*. 34:23. "Taking all things into consideration,^ especially in view of 
the fact that he has not only decreed the hberation of every 
slave in Rebeldom forever, hut stands repeatedly comimtted, as 
no other man does, before heaven' and earth, to maintain it so 
long as he is in office, — in my judgment the reelection of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the Presidency of the United States would be 
the safest and wisest course, in the present state of our national 
afEairs, on the part of those who are friendly to his Administra- 
tion. No other candidate would probably carry so strong a vote 
in opposition to Copperhead Democracy. Snch, at least, is my 
conviction." 

£i*. 34:46. In March he repeated and emphasized this opinion in 
an editorial, on " The Presidency," which attracted wide 
attention. Declaring the approaching election to be " a 
matter of the gravest consideration in its relation to the 
stability of the Government, the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, and the abolition of slavery," he deemed it none 
too early to discuss who should be the Republican candi- 
date, in view of the various schemes that were already on 
s. p. chaie. foot to prevent Mr. Lincoln's re-nomination, and to push 

iir-. 'j^c. Chase, Butler, or Fremont for the position. 

Fremont. 

" Standing, as we have stood for more than thirty years, 
outside of every party oi^anization,— yet taking the deepest 
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interest in every political struggle of national eoneemment as Chap, IV. 
indicative of progress or retrogression, — we occupy a position ,7Z, 
not only absolutely independent of all party ties and obliga- 
tions, but sufficiently elevated and disinterested to make onr 
judgment impartial, if not conclnsive to otiiers. The crisis is 
too solemn to justify heat or dogmatism, or even that personal 
preference or rivalry which, under other circumstances, would 
be allowable aad attended with eo danger. Never was the 
apostelio injunction more impressive than now : ' Let every one 
be FDU.Y PEESUADBD in his own mind ' — and act in accordance 
with his clearest instincts and his highest convictions. There 
are, and there will be, honest differences of opinion among 
those who are thoroughly loyal to the Government, as to the 
best course to be pursued; yet it is none the less certain that 
the fewer these differences can be made, the less danger will 
there be of the success of that party at the North which is 
essentially, brutally, persistently pro-slavery, and eager to strike 
hands with the rebels of the South in an arrangement that shall 
be mntually satisfactory, by allowing the latter to dictate terms 
and have their own way. 

" In stating our convictions, we ask no approval of them on 
the part of our readers beyond what may seem reasonable and 
just." 

The policy of the Copperhead party, continued Mr. Gar- 
rison, was clearly to sow dissensions in the Republican 
ranks, and profit by their division, but Secretary Chase 
had already bowed to the adverse decision of his own State oAi^. 
to his candidature, and had withdrawn his name. Fre- 
mont could have no hope of success as opposed to Lincoln, 
than whom no man living had so strong a hold on the 
mass of the people. 

"Not that Mr. Lincoln is not open to criticism and censure ; /.a. 34:46. 
we have both criticised and censured him again and again. Not 
that there is not much to grieve over, and to be surprised at, in 
his administration, on account of its inconsistent and paradox- 
ical treatment of the rebellion and slavery ; of this we have 
spoken freely. Nevertheless, there is also much to rejoice over 
and to be thankful for ; and a thousand incidental errors and 
blunders are easily to be borne with on the part of him who, 
at one blow, severed the chains of three million three hun- 
dred thousand slaves — thus virtually abolishing the whole slave 
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Chap. IV. system (the greater necessarily including the less) in quick pro- 
^ gression, as an act dictated alike by patriotism, justice, and 
humanity." 

This declaration gave great satisfaction to the loyal 
press and public, and was a welcome evidence to Mr. Lin- 
coln that he was not to have the influence of the aboli- 
tionists against him in the pending struggle, but could 
rely on their forbearance and faith in his purpose to carry 
the nation through to peace and freedom. Hitherto his 
own utterances respecting the emancipation policy had 

Ante, p. 66. had, as George Thompson said, "the alloy of expedi- 
ency." Now, for the first time, he seemed to recognize 
the divine hand in chastisement for national oppression, 
and to regard the war as something more than a struggle 
for the Union and the Constitution, in which the question 
of slavery had only a subordinate part. In his honest 
and thorouglily cbaraeteristie letter of April 4 to A. G. 
Hodges of Kentucky, after frankly stating the rule which 
had guided his course with regard to the suppression of 
the rebellion, and under which, while himself " naturally 
anti-slavery," and believing " if slavery ia not wrong, noth- 
ing is wrong," he had done no of&cial act in deference to 
his mere abstract judgment and feeling on slavery, he 
concluded with a passage which was the forerunner of 
the solemn utterances in his final messa^ to Congress 
and his second inaugural : 

Rymintd's " In telling this tale, I attempt no compliment to my own 
l^^l^{ sagaeity. I claim not fo have controlled events, but confess 

Adminisita- plainly that events have controlled me. Now, at the end of 
"^2^' three years' struggle, the nation's condition is not what either 
party, or any man, devised or expected. God alone can claim 
it. Whither it is tending seems plain. If God now wills the 
removal of a great wrong, and wills also that we of the North, 
as weU as you of the South, shall pay fairly for our comphcity 
in that wrong, impartial history will find therein new causes to 
attest and revere the justice and goodness of God." ^ 

1 "Mr. [SumaelJ.JMayttQdlliayeread together, this morning, the Prea- 
iilent'9 letter of the 4fch inat. to A. G. Hodges, Esq., of Kentucky. We 
think it a remadably clear and satlsfBctorf exposition of Ms nets and 
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The Presidential theme occupied the attention of the Chap. iv. 
May meetings of the American and Massachusetts Socie- ,a"64, 
ties, to the exclusion of almost everything else, and the 
debates at times were earnest and exciting. Mr. Phillips, 
at the opening session in New York, introduced his speech May lo. 
■with a resolution that, "while we do not criticise the Li6.^:%i. 
wishes of the Administration, stOl, as abolitionists, we 
feel bound to declare that we see no evidence of its pur- 
pose to put the freedom of the negro on sueh a basis as 
will secure it against every peril" ; and he proceeded to 
criticise the delays and shortcomings of Mr. Lincoln and 
his advisers, and the attempts to patch up a reconstructed 
State in Louisiana without giving suffrage to the negroes. 
" My charge," he said, " against the Administration, as an 
abolitionist, is, that it seeks to adjourn the battle from 
cannon shot to the forum; from Grant to the Senate- 
house; and to leave the poisoned remnants of the slave 
system for a quarter of a century to come " ; and he man- 
ifested his decided opposition to Mr. Lincoln's renomi- 
nation, accusing him of having, by his dilatory course 
respecting slavery, solidified Southern sentiment against 
the Union, and made a Confederacy where Jefferson Davis 
had only made a rebellion. " To-day," he continued, " the Li6. 34 -. 81. 
man who takes the helm of the vessel of State in his hand 
has a tenfold harder work to do than Abraham Lincoln 
had ia March, 1861, for he hag got the South, as near as 
such a thing can be, unanimous against him." 

In the business meetings of the Society, Mr. Phillips 
was even more sweeping and extravagant in his language, 
for he declared that he would sooner have severed his right lh. 34 ; 83. 
hand than taken the responsibility which his dear and 
policy on the question of slavery. It is, essentially, wliat he aald to me 
when he gave me an inteiTlew at WasbingtoD, on Uie 7tli. I am glad to 
see from hig pen what he verbally commanicafeii to me. My remark, sidct 
I saw liim, has been, that be kindly and franMy fumisbed me with a key 
to the right Tinderstandlng of the course b.e bad pursued, and tJiat I was 
glad to flud that I had, in England, explained hia acts correctly, and bad 
not misunderstood either bis private views or the motive of bis public 
conduct " (MS. April 30, 1864, George Tbompson at Syracuse, N. Y., to 
W. L. G.,ii5. 34:74). 
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Chap. IV. faithful friend G-arrison had assumed in favoring Mr, 
1864- Lincoln's reelection. " There are no hundred men in the 
country," he continued, " whose united voices would be of 
equal importance in determining the future of the Govern- 
ment and country. A million doUars would have been a 
cheap purchase for the Administration of the Liberatot's 
May II. article on the Presidency." And at the final session he 
closed his despondent speech with a renewed avowal of 
his hostility to Lincoln, the day o( whose reelection, he 

Lib. 34: 86. said, " I shall consider the end of the Union in my day, 
or its reconstruction on terms worse than Disunion." 

Mr, Garrison's rejoinders to these speeches were in har- 
mony with his previous charitable consideration for Mr. 
Lincoln, in view of the perils which had surrounded 

zii.34;82. Mm,— "perils and trials unknown to any man, in any 

Z(*.34;85. age of the world, in official station"; and he quoted Mr. 
Phillips's own words the year before, which contemplated 
Mr, Lincoln's being President four or eight years longer, 
in these terms : 

£i*.33;iio. "I told him myself, and I believed it then, and I believe it 
now,— I meant it then, and I mean it now, — that the man who 
would honestly put Ms right hand to the plow of that procla- 
mation, and execute it, this people would not allow to quit 
while the esperiment was trying. Whoever starts the great 
experiment of emancipation, and honestly devotes his enei^es 
to making it a fact, deserves t* hold the helm of the Govern- 
ment until that experiment is finished." 

Mr. Garrison's hopeful view was shared by Miller 
J. M. Mc' McKim and George Thompson, in their speeches, and 
""' at all the public sessions the sympathy of the audiences 
was clearly with them and in favor of Lincoln. At the 
ii*. 34:83. business meetings of the Society, Mr. Phillips was sup- 
ported by Stephen S. Poster and Parker Pillsbury, and 
the resolution offered by him at the outset was adopted 
by the close vote of 21 to 18. The regular series of reso- 
lutions introduced by Mr. Garrison, and unanimously 
adopted, made no allusion whatever to the Presidential 
question, but urged the enactment of the Thirteenth 
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Amendment to the Constitution, and eited the r 
of colored soldiers at Fort Pillow and elsewhere as justi- i^. 
fying the severest aeeusations of the abolitionists against 
slavery, of which it was the natural outgrowth. 

W. L. Garrison to his Wife. 

New York, May 13, 1864. MS. 

Our two public meelings, at the Cooper Institute and at Dr. 
Cheever's church, were attended ■with large and truly respect- 
able and intelligent numbers, and went off with high interest 
and hearty approval. Thompson acquitted himself admirably 
on eaoh occasion. Phillips was brilliant and eloquent as usual, 
but somewhat contradictory in statement, and decidedly op- 
posed to the reelection of Abraham Lincohi. Of course, I 
briefly expressed my dissent, and gave the reasons why I 
thought the people would stand by him for another term. 
The audiences were overwhelming in their approval of my 
views, though disposed generously to applaad Phillips as far 
as they could, I trust nothing fell from my lips which was 
deemed personal or unkind by dear PhLllips. He is frank and 
outspoken in his own sentiments, and will not desire me to be 
less so. But I did not wish to seem to be in antagonism to 
himself, — for I know that our enemies would like to see us or 
pnt us at personal variaaee, — and so I said but very Uttle in 
reply to two long speeches. 

Our business meetings would have been very harmonious, 
had it not been for Stephen and Parker. We had some plain S. S. Fasur. 
things said on both sides ; but, on the whole, we got along pmsbZry. 
better than I espeeted, and the Presidential election received 
no partisan countenance. 

Before the Boston meetings occurred, Mr. Phillips had 
carried his hostility to Lincoln so far ^s, to seek and accept, 
for the first time in his life, the votes of a political caucus, 
and he appeared as a delegate from his Ward in Boston May 23. 
at the State Convention to elect delegates to the approach- 
ing National Republican Convention at Baltimore. In 
this new r61e he made a speech in opposition to the reso- lh.s^iB?. 
lution endorsing Mr. Lineoln, but without the slightest '^' 
effect, for it was carried by acclamation. His utter fail- 
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Chap. IV. lire to influence the Convention ^ served to intensify the 
1864. bitterness with which, in a speech before the Emancipa- 

Lii.3^:s6, tioQ League, four days later, he spoke of Mr. Lincoln, 
declaring that, as the President had delayed so long 
before touching slavery, while he had suspended habeas 
corpus ("the barriers of liberty set up two hundred years 
ago") in sixty days, no negro La America owed anything 
to him. Mr. Lincoln, he asserted, did not desire to crush 
the rebellion, and he pledged himself to leave no stone 
unturned, from that time until November, to defeat his 
reelection. 
May 27. At the New England Convention, the same week, he 
went still farther, and accused the President of " carrying 

£i*. 34:93. on the war now to reelect himself, to conciliate the dis- 
loyal white man." As at New York, he was sustained in 

s. s. aadA. thesc extreme views by the Fosters and Parker Pillsbury, 
■ "' "'- while the defence and vindication of the President fell to 
Mr. Garrison, Henry C. Wright,* and George Thompson. 
The final evening meeting of the two days' sessions was 
intensely interesting and exciting. Mr. Phillips renewed 
his arraignment of Lincoln, and sought to depreciate 
George Thompson's eulogy of the latter by impeaching 
his competency as a foreigner to judge as to the state of 
affairs in this country. This reflection elicited a rare 

zii. 34:94, outburst of eloquence from Thompson, who showed all 
his pristine fire and power, and roused the audience to 

1 Mr. Phillips made special and unsucoessful efforts, also, to have an 
OQti-LineolD delegation sent to the Baltimore Convention from Vermont 
(MS. June 13, 1865, S. May, Jr., to Mary A. EsWin). 

^ ICadical as he always waa, none of the anti-slavery ^"orbers more <Jearly 
perceived the IrresislJhte tendency of eveoi^ the difB.oulties surrounding 
the Preddent'3 Administration, and the duty of sustadning tbe Govern- 
ment, than Henry C. Wright. Travelling over a larger portion of the 
conntry than any of his associates, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
great West, he had peculiar opportunities for noting the drift of public 
sentiment and learning the opinions of all classes of people. His letters to 
the lAberaior during 1864, when he was constantly on his lecture missions. 
East and West, and watching the dangerous plots In Indiana and Ulinois of 
tbe "Knights of the Golden Circle," testify to his sound sense and judg- 
ment. On Lincoln's reSIection, he declared, the preservation of the repub- 
lic, the destruction of slavery, and the rights of the lahoring classes 
everywhere depended (Mb. 34 ; 103, 106, 110, 147, 158, 163). 
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the highest piteli of feeling. Mr. Garrison quoted, as the LH.s^-.g 
most effective reply possible to Mr. PhiUips's present 
attacks on the President, from speeches which his 
colaborer had made in 1861 and 1862, before either 
proclamation of emancipation had been issued, and in 
which he had repeatedly praised Lincoln as in advance 
of public sentiment, and declared himself satisfied with 
the rapid progress of events. Passing from these, he 
replied specifically to Phillips's current criticisms and 
complaints, expressing his conviction that the people could 
not do better, politically speaking, than to reelect Lincoln, 
and that they ought, as a matter of justice and to vindi- 
cate the democratic principle, to keep him in ofBce until 
he should be the acknowledged President of the whole 
United States. He also animadverted upon the Conven- 
tion which was to meet in Cleveland the following week, Mi^ 31 
to nominat-e Fremont for the Presidency : ^^^ 

"Gen, Fremont, as yet, has not shown a single State, a single ii'i. 34:; 
county, a angle town or barolet hi his support. "Who repre- 
sents him from M^sa«husetts, on the call for the Cleveland Con- 
vention? Two men, both non-voters, I believe, aud neither of s.S.Fost 
them has a particle of political influence. Now I call that the ^'"'^^'' 
step from the sublims^to the ridiculous. Is that the best Massa- 
chusetts can do for Fremont ? For, remember, I am speaking 
now of the ' coming man ' in the next election, who is to run 
Abraham Lincoln off the track. If 1 were speaking on a moral 
issue, I should speak in a very different manner of those whose 
names appear on that call ; for the man who stands alone in a 
moral cause, though all the world be against him, M God be for 
him, stands in a majority, and is couciueror. But when you 
come to pohtics, that is another sphere. Then you must have C/. aau 
men and money ; then you must have votes ; then you must ^ "'3 ■ 
have something of political influence and respectability. But, 
with one exception, the signers to the call tor the Cleveland B. Grai 
Convention have not one omice of political weight in this ■^"«"'' 
country. 

Mr. President, we are gettii^ on weU. We are to have all 
our friends contend for, in the end. There is no difference 
among us in this respect. "We all go for equal rights, without 
regard to race or color. We have not relaxed our v^ilanee or 
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our testimony ; and I am sorry to hear any intimation thrown 
ont that we do not call for the amplest jastice." 

Mr, Phillips was dissatisfied because the National A. S. 
Standard would not commend the Cleveland movement 
and oppose Lincoln, but the course of the paper was sus- 
tained by the Executive Committee. "If I £im required 
either to set the Standard in opposition to Lincoln's re- 
election," wrote Oliver Johnson to Mr. Garrison, " or to 
suppress my honest convictions in regard to the Fremont 
movement, its candidates and platform, I shaU resign the 
editorial chair." 

The Republican National Convention met in Baltimore 
on the 7th of June, and unanimously nominated Mr. Lin- 
coln for a second term. Among those who witn^sed its 
proceedings, from the gallery, was Mr. GaiTison. He was 
revisiting Baltimore for the first time since 1830, having 
just come from the Progressive Friends' Meeting at Long- 
wood, with Theodore Tilton, editor of the New York Inde' 
pendent. Of the Convention Mr. Garrison wrote, on his 
return: 

" It was well worth going from one end of the eonntry to the 
other to witness its proceedings ; yet it came in my way inci- 
dentally, and I was glad to have the opportmiity to be 'a 
looker-on in Venice.' As a delegated body representing all the 
loyal States and Territories in the Union, it presented an impos- 
ing appearance, and indicated, both in the choice of its candi- 
dates and platform it adopted, the overwhelming sentiment of 
THE PEOPLE. Prior to its coming together, aU the loyal 
States had, with a unanimity unexampled since the days of 
George Washington, ofBcially declared in favor of the reelec- 
tion o£ Abkaham LracoiiN ; so that its duty was simply to record 
Its votes for the man thus unmistakably designated. From Maine 
to Oregon, the response was the same, with the single exception 
of the Radical delegates from Missouri, who, on the first ballot, 
voted for General Grant, in accordance with their instructions ; 
and then transferred their votes to Abraham Lincoln, making 
the grand total of 519 for his reelection. Though this unanim- 
ity was strongly to be desired for the weightiest considerations, 
it was hardly to be expected ; for what had the enemies of the 
Administration left undone to create division in the ranks t 
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When the result was announeed, the enthusiasm was indescrib- Chap, iv 
able ; and yet it was not comparable to the electric oatbreak j^. 
which followed the adoption of the following resolution; 

" ' 3. Resolved, That as slavery was the eanse and now con- 
stitntes the strength of liiis rebelHon, and as it must be always 
and everywhere hostile to the principles of repuhUean govern- 
ment, justice and the national safety demand its utter and 
complete extirpation from the soil of the republic ; and that we 
uphold and maintain the acts and proclamations by which the 
Government, in its own defence, has aimed a death-blow at this 
gigantic evU. "We are iu favor, furthermore, of such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, to be made by the people in conform- 
ity with its provisions, as shall terminate and forever prohibit 
the esistence of slavery within the hmits or the jurisdiction of 
the United States.' 

" The whole body of delegates sprang to their feet as by one 
impulse, giving vent to their feelings in prolonged cheering and 
warm congratulations, — again and again renewing their joyful 
demonstrations in the most enthusiastic manner. Was not a 
spectacle like that rich compensation for more than thirty years 
of universal personal opprobrium, bitter persecution, and mar- 
derous outlawry ? It is impossible for me to describe my emo- 
tions on that occaaiou^f or what had God wrought ! It was the 
first NATIONAL VERDICT ever recorded, in form and fact, in letter 
and spirit, against slavery, as a system ' incompatible with the 
principles of republican government,' and therefore no longer 
to be tolerated in the land. It was the sublime decree — ' Let the 
covenant with death be annulled, and the agreement with hell 
no longer stand ! ' It was a full endorsement of all the abolition 
' fanaticism ' and ' incendiarism ' with whioh I had stood branded 
for so many years. The time for my complete vindication had 
come, from the Atlantic to the Pacific — the vindication of all 
who had labored for the extinction of ' the sum of all villanies,' 
whether through evQ report or good report — yea, the vindica- 
tion of Eternal Truth and Justice ! " 

W. L. Garrison to his Wife. 

Baltimoee, June S, 1864. ms. 

I arrived here iu the evening train on Monday, and met with Jane 6. 
a very kind welcome from the Needleses, who were expecting 
my coming, with George Thompson as my companion. Since 
then, I have been constantly occupied in seeing the city, which 
Vol. IV.— 8 
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Chap. IV. has almost wholly grovn out of my recollections. It is ahead 
1864. ^^ Boston in population and extent, but has not as many good 
residences or handsome stores. The old jaiithat I once had the 
honor and happiness to occupy for a time has been torn down, and 
a new and handsome prison erected upon its site ; so the charm 
was broken, and it was useless to thint of visiting my old ceU.* 

" High walls and hnge the hody may conflne," etc. 
The city is very quiet and very clean ; and the general appear- 
ance of the people, including the colored people, is creditable. 

Yesterday and to-day, I have attended the National Con- 
vention for the nomination of President and Vice-President 
of the U. S. It has been a full one, and its proceedings have 
been such as to gladden my heart, and almost make me fear 
that I am at home dreaming, and not is the Stat« of Mary- 
land. Even my friend Philhps would have been highly gratified 

1 " Our travelliiiK companian was no other than that fanatical, heretical, 
and incendiary gentJemau, Mr. William Lloyd Harrison of Bunker Hill — 
whose company in the eaca, a few years ago, would not have rendered a jour- 
ney southward eminently enviable ; to whom, however, on his late journey, as 
far south of Mason and Dison as we could get, alZ hats wont off, all hands were 
thrust in n-elceme, and all hospitable honors shown — in the midst of whi[^h 
the bewildered man stood a modest and meek-minded oonservatiTe before 
these more fl.ery radicals on whom the new pent«cost has fallen with its 
tongues of flame. Nat having been in Baltimore since he was there impris- 
oned, thirty-four years ago, and neTer in his life haying been in Washing- 
ton (honest man '.), his journey was full of strange emotions at every turn. 
Condemned as a criminal for speaking in a slave city against slavery, he 
returned to that city to find it so far regenerated that to-day Baltimore la 
ready to give a larger proportional vote than Boston for universal liljerty. 
The court In which Mr. Garrison was tried and sentenced is now presided 
over by a radical Abolitionist — Judge Hugh L. Bond, one of the moat 
indefatigable and influential Unionists in the State, who, to gratify our 
curiosity, hunted up from the old records of the court the time-yellowed 
papers of indictment against Mr. Garrison, which that gentleman, putting 
on his spectacles, perused 'with eyes as full of merriment as we noticed in 
Horace Greeley's, on being dismissed from his contempt of Judge Barnard's 
court. As we had threatened to put Mr, Garrison Into Lis old cell, and 
shut him up for a night, we were disappointed to learn that the oily author- 
ities, not foreseeing how they were spoiling a good historical incident, had 
torn down the old jail and built a new one in its place — where, however, 
not the opposers hut abettors of slavery and treason are now confined I 
Thus the gallows which was built for Mordecai, is used for hmiging Haman I 
Eight or nine of the original jurymen who gave the verdict against Mr. 
Garrison are still living, and Judge Bond jocosely threatened to summon 
them all Into conrt, that Mr. Garrison might forgive them in public ! We 
bargained in advance for a photograph of the scene " (Theodore Tilton, in 
the /iMJej>eiMi6«( ,- Lib. 34 : 104J. 
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with the tone and spirit of the ConTentioo, In the speeches ( 
made, every allusion made to slavery as a curse to be extirpated, 
and a crime no longer to be tolerated, has been most enthnsi- 
asticEiUy responded to ; in several instances the assembly rising 
to their feet, and giving vent to their feelings in rousing cheers. 
. . . Each evening there has been a mass meeting held in 
Monmnent Square, addresses made, and the most radical sen- 
timents rapturously applauded, without a single Copperhead 
daring to peep or mutter. This evening tiiere will lie an 
immense ratification meeting held in the same Square, with 
speech-making, etc., etc, 

I have been introduced to various members of the Conven- 
tion 1 — among them the redoubtable Parson Brownlow, who 
looks very sick, and is probably not long for this world. I have ' 
made up my mind not to speak in public, either here or in 
Washington, though there is a desire to hear me in both 
places. . . . 

I am very weU indeed, and find the jaunt, witli all its f at^es, 
good for me, 

Washington, June 9, 1864. 
If I am not dreaming, I am at last in the Capital of the 
United States, Eight from the ca,rs, this forenoon, Judge Bond 
of Baltimore and Tilton took me up to the White House, and ^ 
forthwith introduced me to the President, who was receiving a 
group of persons fresh from the Baltimore Convention, congrat- 
ulating him on his renomination. He received me very heartily, 
and expressed a desire to see me again, and I expect to do so 
to-morrow. He referred to my imprisonment in Baltimore 
thirty-four years ago, and said ; *' Then you could not get out 
of prison ; now you cannot get in " — referring playfully to the 
demolition of the old prison, I was , . . introduced to a 
large number [of persons} from various parts of the country, 
many of them of more or less prominence. Leaving the East 

I The temporary prealdeiit of the Conyention was the Bev. Robert J. 
Breokjnrlilge, D. D,, of Kentucky, Mr. Garrison's old-time Colonization 
antagonist (ante, 1 : 448-450), now a warm advocate of the ConatitntioiuiJ 
Amendment. Another indiealion ol the revolution in public sentiment 
waa the notion of the General Conference of the M. B. Chnroh, at Philadel- 
phia in May, esolnding from membership all persona guilty of holding, 
buying or selling slaves, and cewiving a deputation from the colored Con- 
ference, in session atthe same time; and of the Old School and N 
Presbyterian General Assemblies, at Newark, N, J., and Dayton, 
favor of emancipation (Lib. 34 : 99). 
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Edwin M. BooTQ, w© weit to 868 Secretary Stanton, and had a long private 
'"' " interview with him of a most interesting character. I was very 
much pleased with him, and. have no doubt of his thorough- 
going anti-slavery spirit and purpose.^ But I cannot give par- 
tienlara. 

Secretary Chase is out of the city. Neither Seward nor Blair 
win get a call. 

From the White House, we then went to the Capitol, and 
there found Congress in session. We sent in our cards to Sum- 
ner and Wilson, who instantly came out and insisted on our 
going upon the floor of the Senate, where we really had no 
right to be. Sumner conducted me to John P. Hale's chair, 
which I occupied for some time — Hale not being present. A 
great number of the Senators were introduced to me ; among 
W. P. Pes- them were Fessenden, Wade, Wilkinson, Morgan, etc. Quite a 
^F^'a^' sensation was produced by my presence. Suuiner and Wilson 
M. S. wiu were exceedingly marked in their attentions. 
jXMmgsn. Tilton and I went afterwards to see where we could find a 
room at the principal hotel to occupy, but our application was 
in vain. Every hotel ia more than full. Fortunately for us. 
Senator Wilson insisted on our coming to his hotel (the Wash- 
ington), and by his influence got a room for us. We have dined 
and taken tea with Wilson, who is unremittLug in his attentions. 
To-morrow we shall go to the House of Representatives — to 
Arlington Heights — etc., etc. . . . 
MS. Washington, June 10, 1864. 

At the White House. 
I am now at the White House, with Tilton, waiting to have a 
second interview with the President. He has been receiving, 
for the last hour, the delegates from the several States that 
voted for his nomination at the Baltimore Convention. I have 
DO special desire to see him again, except that yesterday he 
expressed the hope that I wonld call again ; for I know he must 
be bored with callers. 

I As a boy, Stanton had often sat on the kneea of Benjamin Lnndy, who 
uaftd to visit his father's house when on hia anti-slavery missiona. In a 
letter urging Mr. Garrison to visit Washington, Senator Wilson wrote (MS. 
Peby. 11, 1864) that, in a recent interview with Secretary Stanton, the latltr 
Stated that his father gave Lnndy the money to start hia paper, and " then 
remarked that there was one person whom he wishM to lee before he died, 
and Ikat person leas yaarself. I therefore write to request you to pay your 
numerous friends here a visit, and at the same time gratify the wish of the 
Hon. Secretary." 
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Philadelphia, June 11, 1864, 
It is now 3 o'clock p. m. I left Washington this morning, 
and have juat arrived here — very dusty and tired, but in good 
health and spirits. 

Yesterday noon, Tilton and I had an hour's private interview 
with the President at the White House, and it was a very satis- 
factoiy one indeed. There is no mistake about it in regard to 
Mr, Lincoln's desire to do aU that be can see it right and posM- 
ble for him to do to uproot slavery, and give fair-play to the 
emancipated, I was much pleased with his spirit, and tiie 
familiar and candid way in which he unbosomed himself. 

Last evening I spent with Solicitor Whiting (the brother of 
Anna), and had a good time.i 

In his interview with the President, Mr, Garrison said 
to him : " Mr. Liacoln, I want to tell you frankly that 
for every word I have ever spoken in your favor, I have 
spoken ten in favor of General Fremont " ; and he went 
on to explain how difficult he had found it to commend 
the President when the latter was revoking the proeiama- 
tions of Fremont and Hunter, and reiterating his purpose 
to save the Union, if he could, without destroying slavery ; 
" but, Mr. President," he continued, " from the hour that 
yon issued the Emancipation Proclamation, and showed 
your purpose to stand by it, I have given yon my hearty 
support and confidence." Mr. Lincoln received this good- 
naturedly, set forth the difficulties under which he had 
labored, and expressed his anxiety to secure the adoption 
of the Constitutional Amendment, that the question might 
be forever settled and not hazarded by his possible death 
or failure of reelection. The resolntiou in favor of it 
adopted at Baltimore had been prepared and introduced 
at his own suggestion. 

The Amendment failed to pass the House of Eepresen- 
tatives before Congress adjourned for the summer,^ but 

1 Solicitor WiEiam WTiiting, whom Secretary Stanton appointed to ex- 
pound the war powers of the GoTecnment under the Coustltution, espe- 
oially as relating to slavery, was a son of Mr. Garriaon'a early and steadfast 
supporter, CoL WiUiam 'Whiting of Coneorfl, Mass. 

s The vote was 93 in favor to 65 against, less than the necessary two- 
thirds. 
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Chap. IV. was Saved from final defeat by a motion to reconsider, 
1864. which carried it over to the winter session. Thanks to 

the untiring exertions of Senator Sumner, the long spring 

session did not end until the Fugitive Slave Laws of 1793 
zi*. 34:99, and 1850 had both been swept from the statute-books. 

One of the obstacles he encountered was reported in the 

following private note : 

Charles Sumner to W. L. Garrison. 
as. Senate CniMBER, 

Deae Mk. Gabeison : 23d April, '64. 

You will see what has occurred in the Senate. We were on 
the point of passing a little biU repealing " aU acta or parts of 
acts " for the surrender of fugitive slaves, when John Sherman 
L. S. Foster; of Ohio interfered to keep ahve the old act of 1793 ; and Foster 
emte. i : 392. q£ Connectiout has followed with an elaborate speech vindicat- 
ing the atrocity. 

The vote in favor of slave-hunting stood 24 to 17, including 
tern Republicans in the majority,! jf the anti-slavery sentiment 
had not become so slu^sh, this could not have taken place. 
Cannot you help to revive it ? The jn-acKca! imamres are to 
clean the statute-book of all support of slavery. 
Ever yours, 

Charles Somneb. 
Not only was the repeal of both laws secured by Mr. 
Sumner, but through his efforts the coastwise slave-trade, 
which Mr. Garrison had earned his prison-cell by denounc- 
ing in 1830, was abolished, and the exclusion of colored 
witnesses from United States Courts prohibited. No less 
cheering than these gains was the iiction of the newly- 
reconstructed States of Arkansas and Louisiana, in adopt- 
ing free Constitutions, the former by popular vote, and the 
latter by a Constitutional Convention ; but in both eases 

1 The poaitlon taken by these Republicdn opponents was, that, having 
sworn to support tlie Constitution with itg Hlav&^hunting proviso, they 
could Dot vote to repeal all acts for the rendition of f ugitife Elarea. though 
they hod already voted for the ConslitutioQal Amendment abolishing 
alaveryl Such of these conscientious gentlemen as he could not convert, 
Mr. Sumner persuaded to absent themselves when the final vote was taken, 
and Messrs. Sherman and Foster were among these ^Lib. 34 -. 118}. 
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only a fraction of the voters of 1860 participated, and the chap. iv. 
influence of the Administration at Washington was con- i^. 
trolling. Much more significant, therefore, was the regen- 
eration of Maryland, which worked out its own salvation, Lib. 34 : 107. 
and adopted, in June, a Constitutional amendment by 
which, on its ratification by the people in October, slavery 
was at once and unconditionally abolished, without any 
pecuniary compensation to the masters.^ 

In November came the triumphant reelection of Lincoln, 
an event whose importance was justly estimated by the 
friends of Union and Emancipation abroad, anxious Lib.^-^. 
watchers of the progress of the campaign. To these Mr. ^*' ^si^^'"' 
Garrison's support of the President had given the liveliest 
satisfaction, which was increased by his rejoinders to two 
letters written by Prof. Francis W. Newman of London Lib. 34: los, 
University, a solitary sympathizer with the utter distrust "*'^' ''^ ' 
of Mr. Lincoln shown by Mr. Phillips and his followers. , 
In the first of these Mr. Garrison wrote : 

" I am neither the partisan nor eulogist of President Lincoln, Lib. 34 - 114. 
in a political sense. Since his inaug^Jration, I have seen occa- 
sion sharply to animadvert upon his course, as well as occasion 
to praise him. At all times I have endeavored to judge him 
fairly, according to the possibilities of his situation and the 
necessities of the country. In no instance, however, have I 
censored ti^m for not acting upon the highest abstract principles 
of justice and humanity, and disregarding his Constitutional 
ob%ations. His freedom to follow his convictions of duty as 
an individual ia one thing — as the President of the United 
States, it is limited by the fnnctions of his office ; for the people 
do not elect a President to play the part of reformer or philan- 
thropist, nor to enforce upon the nation his own peculiar 
ethical or humaaitary ideas, without regard to his oath or 

1 Potential in eaosing this remarkable conTerBion was the perceptton o£ 
the poor whites of Maiylaud that fie free eulistment of colored teoops Jo 
the State would wODderfully aid in fflling the State's quota, and relieve 
ttiemaelvea from entering the army. See the apeeeh of Henry Winter Davis 
in Congrese, Feb. 25, 1864, Lib. 34 : 6B. The amendment, though adopted 
hy 53 to 27 votes in the Convention, would have tailed of ratification but 
for the soldier vote, which gave it a bare majority (Lib. 34 : 107, 171). For 
Mr. Garrison's jubilant letter on its ratifleation by the people, see Lib. 
31:198. 
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Chap, IV. their wiU. His primary and all-corapreliensive duty is to main- 
-T tain the Union and execute the Constitution, in good faith, 

according to the best of his abihty, without reference to the 
views of any clique or party in the land, and for the general 
welfare. And herein hes the injustice of your criticism upon 
him. You seem to regard him as occupying a position and 
wielding powers virtually autocratic, so that he may do just as 
he pleases — yea, jnst as though there were no people to con- 
sult, no popular sentiment to ascertain, no legal restrictions to 

Harriet Martmeau to W. L. Garrison. 

MS. Ambleside, August 10, 1864. 

I have been thinldag of yon with strong sympathy for a long 
time past. Indeed, as you know, I alwaysdid; but I mean par- 
ticularly since your precious wife's illness, and since the pecu- 
liar trial ... of your being misunderstood and unkindly 
treated by old comrades and disciples who should have dis- 
trusted their own judgment rather than doubt you. ... If 
there was any way in which I could publicly express my own 
views in the matter, I should be very glad to bear my testimony 
to what seems to me our entire agreement on the question of 
Mr. Lincoln's character, deserts, and claims to reelection ; and 
to express my hearty admiration of the ms^nanimity of your 
conduct, as well as of the justness and clearness of your views 
in the most critical hour of the history of your Republic. AU 
who know me here know what I think ; and if it conld be of any 
use (which I hardly suppose), its being understood onyomrside 
of the water, I should be glad that it viae known. 

J. £.' Professor Caimes called here ten days ago. I seldom or never 

Casmes. ggg ^j,y vjgitor now (being too ill), except near neighbors and 
friends ; but I could not send away (ftaf stranger-friend (for we 
had never met) without a word, and I rejoice that he came. 
He had been travelling, and had not seen the Liberator contain- 

/?, vc. ingMr. Newman's letter. He took it away with him; and when 

Neaman. Jig brought it back nest day, he expressed strong surprise, — 

weU as he knows Mr. Newman,— at the absurdity, and regret 

1 •' I regnrded yonr father as a mac of noble nature, but with eoncentrated 
views — I do not say 'narrow,' beuause they were as wide as a race and 
included their emanoipatioD. But in his reply to Vrot. Newman there 
wsa that largeness of view and recognition of outside dlfficnlliea which we 
call (be Htateamanlifee quality of mind" (MS. May 14. 1887, Geo, Jacob 
Holyoake to W. P. G,). 
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at tlie tone o£ that letter. . . . Professor Cmmes and I were chap. iv. 
anxious each to know what tlie other thought of Mr. Lincoln, ^^ 
and of your course ; and it was pleasant to find how entirely we 
agreed. . . . 

We judge it best to avow on all reasonable occasions our wish 
for Mr. Lincoln's reflection, and our respect for the patriotism 
and wisdom of aboHtionists who are forbearing with his human 
frailties, for i,'ue sake of the national welfare. ... I say as 
much aa circumstances permit in honor of Mr. Lincoln in the 
Bailff 2fmvs, and I shall try my best to work in that, the best 

Yours, dear friend, affectionately, 

H. MABTINBAtr. 

Thomas SagJies to W. L. Garrison. 

3 OiiD Square, Lincoln's Inn, us. 

London, Sept. 9, 1864. ^^- 3* ■ ^S8- 

My Deak Sir : I cannot resist writing you a line, though yon 
have probably scarcely ever heard my name, to say how right 
and wise I and many other Englishmen think the course you 
have taken upon the question of supporting Mr. Lincoln for re- 
election. I was much pained by Professor Newman's letter to 
you ; stiU more by the line which many of the leading American 
abohtionists have taken upon the question, and by the tone 
they have thought fit to adopt as to yourself. I think I may 
safely say that the great majority of Englishmen who have 
really taken the trouble to study the question, agree with me in 
thinking that Mr. Lincoln has proved Mmself thoroughly honest 
and trustworthy in the fearfully difQeult and trying position in 
which yom' nation have placed him, and that these qualities far 
more than outweigh his faults, which have been only such as 
arise from caution and distrust of himself. 

It would be impertinent in me to add any opinions of my own 
as to your great revolution. My only excuse for writing at all 
is, that I have taken the deepest interest for many years in 
American poUtios, and especially in the noble stand which you 
and others have made against slavery in the United States; and 
I could not remain sUent when some of the ablest and best of your 
own friends are turning against you for conduct which seems to 
me most wise, and consistent with all you have said and written 
for the last thirty years. 

Whatever other issue your tremendous stru^le may have, it 
seems clear that God will, through it, make an end of slavery on 
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Chap. IV. your continent ; and that end will have been cheaply purchased 
j^ even if the "Union should perish. 

Believe me, with all good wishes for your own and your coun- 
try's futare, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

Thos. Hughes. 

As we have already stated, one of Mr. Lincoln's chief 
offences, in the eyes of Mr. Phillips and his supporters, 
was Ms apparent wiUingness to have Louisiana read- 
mitted to the Union without enfranchising the freed- 
men. They pointed to the fact that when the free colored 
men of New Orleans, who had raised a regiment for the 
defence of the city within forty-eight hours, pending a 
threatened rebel attack, had asked to be enrolled as voters 
at the election which soon after ensued for the reorgani- 
zation of the State, the MiUtaiy Governor who had jn- 

SA^fi^. voked their aid, and was now ordering the eleotion, and 
the General commanding the Department, refused their 
application. Military power could abrogate the provisions 
of the old State Constitution so far as to allow white sol- 
diers and sailors to vote, but declined to recognize those 
who were black. The assumption that Mr. Lincoln was 
either hostile or indifferent to the matter was erroneous, 
however. On the contrary, he favored the extension of 

Letter to the suffrage to such colored men as were qualified by 

chaeiHain. intelligence or by having borne arms in defense of the 

Union, and he suggested that a provision to that effect 

be made in the new Constitution.^ In May, MUler MeKim 

MS. May WTote from Washington to Mr. Garrison : " I have had 

5' '™^' an interview with the President since I have been here — 
not of my seeking. I . . . have seen some of the 
correspondence between Mr. Lincoln and New Orleans. 
It is greatly to Mr, Lincoln's credit as a friend to the 
black man. Mr. Lincoln is in advance of his party on 
the question of negro suffrage. Not in advance of aU, 
but of the majority." 

I Under pressure from General Batiks, a olauBe autlioriKing the Legis- 
lature to extend the suffrage to such citizens was finally inserted (Lib. 
34 ; 132). 
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In his reply to Professor Newman, who had especially Chap. iv. 
. dwelt upon the Louisiana question, and condemned the 13&,. 
President for not enfranchising the colored men of that 
State, Mr. Garrison asked .- 

" By what pohtical precedent or administrative policy, in any Li6. 34: iis. 
country, could he have been justified if he had attempted to do 
this? When was it ever known that liberation from bondage 
was accompanied by a recognition of pohtical equality ? Chat- 
tels personal may be instantly translated from the auction-block 
into freemen ; but when were they ever taken at the same time 
to the baUot-box, and invested with all pohtical rights and im- 
munities? According to the laws of development andprogress, 
it is not practicable. To denounce or complain of President 
Lincoln for not disregarding pubhc sentiment, and not flying in 
the face of these laws, is hardly just. Besides, I donbt whether 
he has the constitutional right to decide this matter. Ever since 
this government was organized, the right of suSrage has been 
determined by each State in the Union for itself , so that there is 
no uniformity in regard to it. In some free States, colored citi- 
zens are allowed to vote ; in others, they are not. It is always a 
State, never a national, matter. In honestly seeking to preserve 
the Union, it is not for President Lincoln to seek, by a special 
edict apphed to a particular State or locaHty, to do violence toa 
universal rale, accepted and acted upon from the beginning till 
now by the Stales in their individual sovereignty. Under the 
war power, he had the constitutional right to emancipate the 
slaves in every rebel State, and also to insist that, in any plan 
of reconstruction that might be agreed upon, slavery should be 
admitted to be dead, beyond power of resurrection. That being 
accomplished, I question whether he could safely or advanta- 
geously — to say the least — enforce a rule, ab imtio, tonehing the 
ballot, which abolishes complesional distinctions ; any more than 
he could safely or advantageously decree that aU women (whose 
title is equally good) should enjoy the electoral right, and help 
form the State. Nor, if the freed blacks were admitted to the 
polls by Presidential flat, do I see any permanent advantage 
likely to be secured by it ; for, submitted to as a necessity at the 
outset, as soon as the State was organized and left to manage 
its own affairs, the white population, with their superior intelli- 
gence, wealth, and power, would nnquestionably alter the fran- 
chise in aecordanee with their prejudices, and exclude those 
thus summarily brought to the poUs. Coercion would gain 
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Chap. IV. nothing. In other 'words, — as in your own country, — universal 
j^ sufErage will be hard to win and to hold without a general 
preparation of feeling and sentiment. But it will eome, both at 
the South and with you; yet only by a struggle on ifiejrart of the 
disfranchised, and a growing conviction of its justice, ' in the 
good time coming.' With the abolition of slavery in the South, 
prejudice or ' colorphobia,' the natural product of the system, 
will gradually disappear— as in the case of your West India 
ooloniea—andblackmen will win their way to wealth, distinc- 
tion, eminence, and oflcial station. I ask only a charitable 
judgment for President Lincoln respecting this matter, whether 
in Louisiana or any other State." ' 

In the closing numbers of the Liberator volume, Mr. 
Glarrison laid stress on the grave problems involved in 

Lii. 34: 194. the reconsbrnction of the rebellious States, at the hands of 
Congress, and on the duty of securing the enactment of 

£j*.3+:igo. the Thirteenth Amendment, abolishing slavery. For this 
Amendment the President, in his Message to Congress, 
made an earnest plea, and solemnly renewed his vow 
never to retract or modify his Proclamation, or to return 
to slavery any person emancipated by its terms, or by any 

Lii. 34: 199. of the acts of Congress. " If the people should," he added, 
" by whatever mode or means, make it an Executive duty 
to reenslave such persons, another, not I, must be their 
instrument to perform it." 

Once more the expediency of consolidating the Liber- 
ator and Standard was privately considered, the ever- 
inereasing cost of paper making it difficult to sustain 

I Another Indictment, constantlj reiterated, against Mr. LiaoDlo was liis 
assent to tlie Labor System established in Louisiana by General Banks, 
who was accuaed of having forced tlie freedmen back under their old mas- 
ters and redaced them to a state of serfdom scarcely better than slaveiy. 
Mr. Garrison refused to accept these assertions until he could Inreatigate 
Uie matter, and it Eubsequently appeared that they were altogether unjust 
and exaggerated. The Labor System, which insured employinent at fuji 
wages Ki tbe men, and provisions and shelter for their families, saved hun- 
dreds from the demorallaatian and death which decimated them when they 
swarmed about the Union camps ; and the Educational System, which went 
hand in hand with it, gave instruction to more than 11,000 children. Both 
departments were under the charge of radical abolitionists and friends ot 
Mr. Garrison, Major B. Rush Plumly of Philadelphia, and Bev. Edwin M. 
Wheelock of New Hampshire (Ub. M : 155, 160, 181, 182 ; 35 ; 30, 34). 
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"botb,^ but it was finally decided to increase the price of Chap, iv. 
each, and try to prolong their individuaJ existence until j^, 
the passage and ratification of the Amendment should 
warrant their discontinuance. To Oliver Johnson, who 
had strongly urged their union, on the ground that Mr. 
Garrison would thus be relieved of the toil of the printing- 
office, and could, by editorial correspondence with the 
Standard, easily satisfy the lAberator subscribers, whose 
interest in the paper was largely personal to him, the 
latter wrote : 

" I am not insensible to the compliment intended to be con- MS. Nini. 
veyed in the assurance, that it ia what I write that alone in- ^ ' 
terests the readers oJ the lAherator; but I am not willing to 
believe, after an editorial esperieuee of thirty-eight years, that, 
adde from my own lucubrations, I have neither the tact nor 
the talent to make aji interestiag journal. This touches me too 
closely. If the lAberutor has been at all efEeotive in the past, it 
has been, owing to its completeness, as a whole, from week to 
week, and not to what I have written. This is the true value 
of every joxurnal. My selections have cost me much labor, and 
they have been made with all possible discrimination as to their 
interest, ability, and appositeness. The amount of communi- 
cated ori^al matter has always been much larger than that of 
i3ie Siandard ; and though not always of special interest or value, 

1 An additional embarrassmeut arose, in the ease of the lAberator, from the 
action of the Hovey Committee, who had hitherto paid for one hundred 
eopiua of the paper, for gratuitous circulation. They now stopped the 
appropnation, " on the alleged ground . . . that the -CifteririiB', for the 
countenance it has ^Teu to President Lincoln and hia administration, ' haa 
no more claim to be circulated by the Comniittee than any other SeptiUiean 
paper'" (lAb. 3* ; 210). The Draper Brothers of Hopedale, Mass., 
Edward Harris of Woonsoeket, R. L, Samuel E. Sewall, and others vol- 
untarily assumed the burden thus dropped by the Committee. Prom 
Henry Ward Beecher there came the following gay and characteristic 
note (MS.) : 

Bbookltn, Feb. 4, 1865. 

My Dbab Me. Gaebisob : I have had the I4berator sent to me, free, for 
several yeais ; on the principle, I presume, that I needed it. So long as I 
was in a state of nature, I consented to have a free gospel preached to me. 
But, as I have made up my mind, at length, that slavery is an evil, and 
oaght to be abolished, I suppose that I can find no good reason for taking 
the Iiiherator without paying for it. I am truly yours, H. W. B 

Please And a check for $25.00. 
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it has made the Liberator less a tranBcript, and more readable 
on that account. 

" The Liberator has an historic position and a moral prestige 
which would be lost should it lie merged in the Standard. Tme, 
the loss wonld be the same should the paper be discontinued ; 
but I shall try to prevent this by increasing the subscription 
price for the nest volume. I confess to a strong desire to keep 
it along till the Amendment of the Constitution is secured, and 
slavery abohshed. It will then have aeoompliahed its anti- 



" Though you may still feel that the plan yon have ui^ed, as 
to the union of the two papers, is wisest and best, I know you 
wiU readily acquiesce in the decision to which I have come; 
especially as that decision seems to accord with the judgment 
of the Executive Committee at the present time. 

"Accept, dear Johnson, a renewal of my grateful aeknowl- 
edgments for your many kindnesses, and the lively interest yon 
have ever evinced in my welfare and happiness. I have not a 
more attached or a more disinterested friend in the world than 
yourself. And the anti-slavery cause has never found a truer 
advocate or a more faithful laborer than you have been from 
the hour you espoused it." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The JuBtUEE. — 1865. 

SWIFTLY following the example of Maryland, Mis- Chap. v. 
souri joined the ranks of the free States at the 1B55. 
beginning of the new year, and abolished slavery within jaa. n. 
her borders without a day of grace or a cent of compen- 
sation to the slave-masters.! ^g jf shamed to decency by 
this signal repentance of her neighbor, Illinois tardily z,i*. 35:28. 
repealed her infamous "Black Laws"; and on the last 
day of January the Thirteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, forever abolishing slavery in the United States, 
triumphantly passed the House of Representatives at 
Washington by the requisite fcwo-thirds jnajority. "With lb. 35:18. 
devout thanksgiving to God, and emotions of joy which 
no language can express," Mr. Garrison announced the 
event to his readers, and when the salute of one hundred 
guns in its honor was fired by Gov. Andrew's order, he 
went up to the Common to enjoy the sight and listen to 
the reverberations. At the Governor's suggestion and 
request, the church bells were rung throughout the State ; 
and it was while sitting in the quiet Friends' Meeting at 
Amesbury that Mr. Whittier heard these, and, divining 
the caiise, framed in thought his inspired lines of praise 
and thanksgiving ("Laus Deo!"), which Mr. Garrison 
never wearied of repeating. A Jubilee Meeting was Feb. 4. 
speedily convened in Music Hall, which was crowded with 
an enthusiastic audience, and when the chairman (Josiah 

1 The new Constttution was adopted in State Coaventjcm withoat snb- 
mission to popular Tote. The clauae abolishing slavery passed by n vote of 
60 to i {Lih. 35 : U). 
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Quiney, Jr.) introdneed Mr. Garrison as the first speaker 
of the evening, the latter received such an ovation that he 
was unable to proceed for several minutes. His speech 
was naturally exnltant, anticipating the future greatness 
and prosperity of the country, and its iufluenee upon 
other nations, and (by way of impressing upon his hear- 
ers the full signifioanee of this latest triumph) rehearsing 
the pro-slavery clauses of the Constitution which were 
now abrogated by the Amendment. We quote his words 
of rejoicing, at the beginning : 

" Sfr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: In the long course 
of history, there are events of such transcendant sublimity aaid 
importance as to maie all human speech utterly inadequate to 
portray the emotions they excite. The event we are here to cel- 
ebrate is one of these — grand, inspiring, glorious, beyond all 
power of utterance, and far-reaehing beyond all finite compu- 
tation. (Applause.) . . . 

" Sir, no sueh transition of feehag and sentiment as has 
taken place within the last four years, stands recorded on the 
historic page ; a change that seems as absolute as it is stu- 
pendous. Allow me to confess that, in view of it, and of the 
mighty consequences that must result from it to unborn gen- 
erations, I feel to-night in a thoroughly methodistical state of 
mind — disposed at the top of my voice, and to the utmost 
stretch of my lungs, to shout ' Glory ! ' ' Alleluia ! ' ' Amen and 
amen!' (Eapturous applause — 'Glory!' 'Alleluia!' 'Amen 
and amen ! ' being repeated with great unction by various per- 
sons in the audience.) Gladly and gratefully would I esclaim 
with one of old, 'The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.' (Applause.) With therejoieing Paahn- 
ist I woald say to the old and the young, ' give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he is good ; for his mercy enduxeth forever. To 
him alone that doeth great wonders ; for his mercy en dure th 
forever. To him that overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the 
Bed sea ; for his mercy endureth forever. And brought out 
Israel from among them, with a strong hand, and with a 
stretched-out arm ; for his mercy endureth forever.' (Loud ap- 
plause.) ' Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord ! ' 

" Mr, Chairman, friends and strangers stop me in the streets, 
daily, to congratulate me on having been permitted to hve to 
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witness the almost miraculous change which, has taken place in Chai 
the feelings and sentiments of the people on the subject of ,^ 
slavery, and in favor of the long rejected but ever just and 
humane doctrine of immediate and \miversal emancipation. 
Ah, sir, no man living better miderstaada or more joyfully rec- 
ognizes the vastness of tiat change than I do. But most truly 
can I say that it causes within me no feeling of personal pride 
or exultation — God forbid ! But I am imspeabibly happy to 
believe, not only that this vast assembly, but that the great mass 
of my eountrymen, are now heartily disposed to admit that, in 
disinterestedly seeking, by all righteous instrmnentalities, for 
more than thirty yeais, the utter abolition of slavery, I have 
not acted the part of a madman, fanatic, incendiary, or traitor 
(immense applause), but have at all times been of sound mind 
(laughter and cheers), a true friend of liberty and humanity, 
animated by the highest patriotism, and devoted to the welfare, 
peace, unify, and ever increasing prosperity and glory of my 
native land ! (Cheers.) And the same verdict you will render 
in vindication of the clear-sighted, nntirii^, intrepid, unselfish, 
uncompromising anti-slavery phalanx, who, through years of 
conflict and persecution — misrepresented, misunderstood, ridi- 
culed, and anathematized from one end of the country to the 
other — have labored ' in season and out of season ' to bring 
about this glorious result. (Renewed applause.) You will, I 
venture to think and say, agree with me, that only radicat. 
ABOLITIONISM is, at this trial-hour, loyai/tt, justice, im- 
partial TKEEDOM, NATIONAL SALVATION — tbe Goldcn Eulc 

blended with the Declaration of Independence ! (Great ap- 
plause.) . . . 

" Do we realize the grandeur of the event we are assembled Lib. 3] 
to celebrate ? It is not merely negro emaneipation, but uni- 
versal emancipation. (Cheers.) It is not merely disenthralling 
four millions, but thirty-four millions. (Renewed cheers.) It 
is not merely liberating bodies, but souls — outwardly and in- 
wardly alike. It is an act, not in hostility to the South, but for 
the general welfare — the good of the whole country. It is not 
to depress or injure any class, but to promote all human inter- 
ests. In fine, it is the Declaration of Independence, no longer 
an abstract manifesto, containing certain ' glittering generali- 
ties,' simply to vindicate our Revolutionary fathers for seceding 
from the mother country ; but it is that Declaration CONSTI- 
TUTIONALIZED —made the supreme law op the lanT) — 
Vol. IV.— 9 
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Chap. V, for the protection of tlie rights and liberties of all who dwell on 
j^ the AmerieaD soil. (Cheers.) "i 

And now came an invitatioii from the citizens of New- 
buryport, begging their former townsman, to whom, 
during the entire anti-slavery struggle, they had as a 
community turned the cold shoulder, to return to his old 
home and receive their congratulations on the triumphant 
culmination of his life-work. " The town of your nativity 
sends you greeting on the successful passage of the act of 
MS. Feb. E. Cougress," concluded the letter, which bore the signatures 
of twenty-eight of the leading citizens. In compliance 
with this rec[uest, which was as gratifying as it was unex- 
pected, Mr, G-arrison visited his birthplace on the 22d of 
z,i*. 35:34, February, and delivered an address to an audience which 
packed the City Hall to overflowing and received him 
Geo.J.L. with the greatest enthusiasm. The editor of the fferald 
° ^' presided and made the welcoming address, and Whittier, 
too modest, as usual, to appear in person, wrote for the 
Household occasion the beautiful hymn included in his collected 
works — not less felicitous than his " Laus Deo," nor less 
in consonance with Mr. Garrison's spirit and devout 
thought. This, too, the latter constantly read and quoted 
as expressing better than any words of his own the song 
of praise in his heart : 

" Not unto us who did but seek 
The word that burned within to speak, 
Not unto us this day belong 
The triumph and exulting song. 



" Nor skill, nor strength, nor zeal of ours 
Has mined and heaved the hostile towers; 
Not by our hands is turned the key 
That seta the sigbiog captives free. 

"A redder sea than Egypt's wave 
Is piled and parted for the slave ; 

1 Another meeting to celebrate Hie Amendment was held in Tremont 
Temple, February 13, under the auspices of the colored people ; Phillips, 
Garrison, and Thompson being among the speakers ilMi. 3o : 27). 
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A darker eload moves on in light, 
A fiercer fixe is guide by night ! 

" The praise, Lord ! is Thine alone, 
In Thy own way Thy work is done ! 
Our poor gifts at Thy feet we cast, 
To whom be glory, first and last ! " 

" The remembrance of my recent visit to Newbury- 
port," wrote Mr. Garrison to Jacob Horton, " and the 
generous and handsome recep.tion which was accorded to 
me by the citizens, for dear Liberty's sake, will carry with 
it a delightful aroma while memory lasts." The demon- 
stration, tardy atonement as it was on the part of the old 
town, was typical of the ntter revolution in public senti- 
ment towards the editor of the Liberator, and of the 
general respect and confidence which he now enjoyed. 
His opinions were sought and his influence solicited by 
men prominent in public or political life, and in a way at 
times quite amusing to him, as when one of the Repub- 
lican leaders of Massachusetts begged him to urge Mr. 
Lincoln to summon Governor Andrew to his Cabinet. 
" The President recognizes you as one of ' the Powers' — 
a Radical with a substratum of common sense and prae- 
tictd wisdom. He will heed your suggestions," wrote 
this gentleman. But Mr. Garrison disclaimed any such 
influence, and did not now attempt to dabble in political 
wire-pulling or Cabinet-making. His only intercourse 
with the President was the social hour he spent with him 
in June, 1864, and the only favors he ever asked of him 
were the careful consideration of charges against an 
officer under arrest, whom he believed to be innocent, 
but who must nevertheless stand or fall by the evidence 
that might be adduced ; and the acknowledgment of a 
painting i presented to Mr. Lincoln by citizens of Boston 
several months before, no word from its recipient having 

1 "Waiting for the Hour," an oil painting by W. T. Cwleton of Boston, 
representing a Wateh Meeting of Slayes on the night before the Bmaod- 
palion Proclamation, Dec 31, 1863. 



J.M. 
Fories to 
W. L. G. 
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Chap. V. ever reached the donors. The officer in question was 
1365. released, and the following "ingeauous and appreciative 
letter " of thanks sent for the picture ; 

President Lincoln to W. L. Garrison. 

MS. and BXECUTIVG MANSION, 

^'*' 3^ ■ "^^ Washington, 7th February, 1865. 

Ms Deak Mk. Garrison : 

I have your kind letter of the 2lat of January, and can only 
beg that you will pardon the seeming neglect occaaoned by 
my constant engagements. When I received the spirited and 
admirable painting, " Waiting for the Hour," I directed my 
Secretary not to acknowledge its arrival at onoe, preferring to 
make my personal acknowledgment of the thoughtful kindness 
of the donors ; and, wailing for some leisure hour, I have com- 
mitted the discourtesy of not replying at aU, 

I hope you will believe that my thanks, though late, are most 
cordial, and I request that you wiU convey them to those asso- 
ciated with you in this flattering and generous gift. 

I am, very truly, your friend and servant, 

A. Lincoln.! 

w. T. sher- An Order of General Sherman, assigning the ahandoned 

j^ie. lands in the Sea Islands for settlement by the freedmen, 

Lil^^lzA, liaving occasioned some misapprehension and adverse 

comment, the Secretary of War deemed it advisable to 

write to Mr. Garrison personally coneerning it; 

Edwin M. Stanton to W. L. Garrison. 

MS. War Department, 

■^™'^- Washington Citt, Feh. 12, 1865. 

Dear Sib : I take the liberty of enclosing to you a copy of 

the " Minutes " of an interview between General Sherman and 

ISic.) myself with the Colored Ministers and Church Members of 

I " It was my privilege onoe, and onca onlr, to talk with Abrsham Lincoln, 
at Petersburg. Va., April 6, 1865. His face, his figure, Ms attitudea, his 
words, (orm the most remarkable picture in my memory, and will while 
memory lasts. I spoke to him of the country's gratitude for his great 
deliverance of the slavea. His sad face beamed for a moment with happi- 
ness as he answered in esact substance, and very nearly in words : ' I have 
been only an instrument. 'The logic and moral power of Garrison, and the 
anti-alavery people of the country and the army, hare done all'" (Daniel H. 
Chamberlain, ei-Gorernor of South Carolina, in N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 4, 1883). 
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Savannali, during my late visit to that city. The occasion was Chap. V. 
one of deep interest to me, and will do doubt be interesting to ^^ 
you, besides serving to correct misapprehensions and misgiv- 
ings in the minds of many persons. The order of General 
Sherman assigning lands to the colored people was made the day 
after that interview. His order has been criticised as evincing 
hostility to the blacks by setting them apart by themselves, as 
if they were an inferior race. But you will not fail to observe 
that this point was distijietly presented to the Ministers and 
others present, all of whom, with one exception, expressed a 
decided sentiment in favor of their separation, and assigned 
their reasons. The question was one upon which the General 
and myself felt much embarrassment, but we thought the intel- 
ligent persons whom we consulted were best able to form an 
enlightened judgment by which we could safely be guided. 
With great regard, I am truly yours, 

Edwin M, Stanton. 

The dramatic incidents of the wai" had been many and 
striking, and each month brought its fresh example of 
retributive justice, of strange contrast and eoineidenee. 
There was the occupation of General Lee's estate at Ar- 
lington as a Freedmen's village (with its Garrison and Lib.^^-.i, 
Lovejoy Streets) and national cemetery; of John Tyler's 
and Henry A. Wise's residences by schools for colored z.;*.3s:i55; 
children — the daughter of John Brown teaching in the ^''■45.' ^^* 
latter, with her father's portrait hanging on the wall ; and 
of Jefferson Davis's plantation on the Mississippi as a z;*. 34:15, 
" contraband " camp, and its final purchf^e and cultiva- "'* 
tion by his former slaves ; the teaching of a freedman's 
school in Maryland by the son of Frederick Douglass, at. 33:1^6. 
near the place whence his father had escaped ; the burn- 
ing of Harper's Ferry by General Hector Tyndale of PMl- lh.zz-.^. 
adelphia, who three years before had visited the town with 
his fellow-citizen, J, M. McKim, to claim the body of John 
Brown and take it to the North ; ^ the appointment of 

1 "That right hand wMeh lifted tbe eoffla of John Brown to its place at 
the stfttjon, by the orders of hia Govertiment put the Brat tmreh to the botelin 
which he [Tyndale] was ineulted ! And the conflagration waa not stopped 
nntil, with poetic jnstice, he commanded Ma brigade to epsre the engine- 
house, the Gibraltftr from which the brave old man flred hia first gun at 
Virgioia slavery" (Speech of Wendell Phillips, Jan. 29, 1863. Uh. 33 : 27}. 
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Chap. V. John Brown's trusted friend, George L. Steams, as Assist- 
iE65. ant Adjutant-Gfineral of the United States for the enrol- 
ment of colored troops, with headquarters at Nashville — 
speech of " appointed to do, under the stars and stripes, in broad 
Phiuips, daylight, by wholesale, what Virginia murdered Brown 
"'iseT.*' ^^^ trying to do in detail." There was the case of an in- 
s** ^gm* tlignant Union General who directed a bnital slave-owner 
Ed-ward A. to be tied up and flogged by the slave women whom he 
£1^.34:91. had himself been scourging. Colored schools in South 
^33^^144!^' Carolina and Louisiana and a camp of colored soldiers in 
Kansas bore the name of William Lloyd Garrison ; and 
Lib. 34 : 114. one of the gunners who aimed the first great Parrott gun 
at Charleston was a Liberator subscriber. But scenes 
and events stiU more dramatic and impressive were to 
come, and it is not probable that the United States will 
ever see the parallel in this respect of the ninety days 
ending with the month of April, 1865. 

Threatened by the triumphant Northern march of Sher- 
man's army, the rebel forces defending Fort Sumter and 
Charleston abandoned both, and they fell into the hands 
of the Union forces on the 18th of Febrnary. Three days 
later the 55th Massachusetts Regiment entered the city, 
if*' 35-39. singing exultantly the John Brown song ; and when Lieut. 
George Thompson Garrison halted his company in the 
streets, he was greeted by James Eedpath, the biographer 
of John Brown, and the then correspondent of the New 
Zj*. 35:56. York Tribune. Redpath it was who now went promptly 
to work to establish free schools in the deserted " cradle 
of secession," ignoring all complexional distinctions among 
the pupils. The slave-pens were broken open, and mot- 
^1*4.35:35. toes from Isaiah, Garrison, and John Brown inscribed 
therein ; and the steps of the auction-block in the Mart, 
up which so many thousands of unhappy victims bad 
walked to meet their fate, were sent to Boston, there to 
be exhibited in meetings in behalf of the freedmen, and 
to incite contributions for the educational societies. Their 
Miath g. first appearance was at Music Hall, together with the sign 
("MART") which had hong in front of the auction-house, 
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and the lock of the room in wliicli women had heen snh- 
jected to examinatiOD before sale; and all three relics of 
barbarism were then presented to the local Freedmen's 
Aid Society by Charles Carleton Coffin, war correspOBd- 
ent of the Boston Journal, who bad brought them from 
Charleston. Mr. Garrison's ascent of the steps, from which 
he made his speech, was the event of the evening; and when 
he had put the " accursed thing under his feet," the scene 
was " one of unusual interest and excitement, the audi- 
ence raising thunders of applause and waving hundreds 
of white handkerchiefs." " I attended," he wrote to a ms. Ma, 
friend, "a similar meeting, for a similar purpose, at ^V««( 
Lowell on Wednesday evening last, and, on taking the 
block, was greeted with the strongest deraonstr&tions of 
applause, prolonged and repeated, as though there were to 
be no end to them. What a revolution ! " 

With the rebellion rapidly approaching its " last ditch," 
the Confederacy in such straits that even General Lee ad- 
vocated arming the blacks for its defence, the doom of 
slavery assured, and the President of the United States, 
in his inaugural address, reverently recognizing the jus- 
tice of tie Divine judgments ineted out to North and 
South alike for their guilty complicity in enslaving their 
fellow-creatures, Mr. Garrison felt that the time had come 
for him to prepare the "Nunc dimittis" of the Liberator. 
The issue of March 24th contained this formal announce- 
ment of his purpose : 

"We have concluded to discontinue the lAberator at the close 
of the present year, which will complete its teiety-pipth vol- 
ume. As we eommeneed its publication for the express purpose 
of eSeeting the extinction of slavery, and as that sublime event 
has been consummated by a constitutional decree of the nation, 
so that henceforth no slave is to be held within the domains of 
the American Union, it seems to us historically fitting that the 
Liherator should simply cover the whole period of the strt^gle, 
and terminate with it. Unless, therefore, something should 
occur beyond our present belief or anticipation to mate it nec- 
essary to change our decision, we shall not prolong the exist- 
ence of the paper beyond this YEAB op Jubilee ; and have 
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Chap. V. instructed oar General Agent to tate no subscription for a 
^~ longer period." 

The first days of April brought the downfall of Rich- 
Apriij. mend and that memorable Monday morning -when "Massa ■ 
Linbum," entering the city with only a corporal's guard 
of attendants, was received with the wili^est demonstra- 
tions by the emancipated blitcks, and almost overwhelmed 
by their tokens of joy and gratitude. Mr. Garrison was 
one of the multitude assembled in Faneuil Hall on the 
Aprii4. afternoon of the following day to exidt over the event, 
and to enjoy the unwonted spectacle of Robert 0. Win- 
throp and Frederick Douglass speaking from the same 
platform. There were loud calls for himself after Doug- 
lass had finished his brilliant speech, but he had already 
left the hall in order to speak at a Freedmen's Aid meet- 
ing in Chelsea, where the steps of the auction-block were 
again a feature of the occasion. Just before he was 
invited to mount them (over a rebel flag captured by his 
son's regiment), a telegram was put into his hands, and 
the applause with which his ascent of the steps was 
greeted was redoubled when he read aloud to the andienee 
a dispatch from the Secretary of "War, inviting him to be 
present, as a guest of the Government, at the ceremony of 
raising the stars and stripes on Fort Sumter, on April 
14, the fourth anniversary of the surrender of the fort 
and inauguration of the war,^ A similar invitation was 
extended to George Thompson, and a state-room was as- 
signed for their joint use on the steamer Arago, which 
conveyed the invited guests from New York to Charles- 
ton. On reaching New York, Mr. Garrison received the 
following telegram : 

" Washington, April 7, 1865. 
" The Adjutant-General has been directed to g^ive Captain 
Lieut. G. T. Garrison a furioi^h while you are at Charleston. I hope Mr. 
GarrisM. Thompson accompanies you, A formal invitation was for- 
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warded to himi to yoiir care, by mail, and a duplicate wiD be Chap. v. 
sent to Fortress Monroe, where I expect to join your party. j^ 

"Edwin M. Stanton." 
The announcement that Mr. Garrison was to go to 
Fort Sumter caused general delight and approbation. 
" Nothing more satisfies me that slavery is annihilated 
beyond any hope of resurrection than the deference, kind- 
ness, and congratulation extended to me by those who 
are the unerring representatives of public opinion," he 
wrote to his wife, on the eve of his embarking. " The Ms. Apr. 7. 
American Anti-Slavery Society may reasonably conclude 
that its specific mission is ended." 



W. L. Garrison to his Wife. 

Sunday Morning, April 9, 1865. 
?, at 12 o'clock, M., the Arago slowly and majestically 
left the pier on her way down tke harbor for Charleston ; with a 
fair wind, a bright sky, and a slight undulation of the waves. 
There was nothir^ to be desired in the matter of favorable 
omens. Up to this hour, everything has gone with usas though 
we had the elements under our own control — a splendid sunset 
last evening — a night so brilliant and entrancing that I did not 
turn into my berth till a late hour. This day the air is warmer, 
and as beautiful as it can be, and we have come with so little 
motion that scarcely any have been sea-sick, and, for a wonder, 
I have experienced no trouble whatever on that score. . . . 
Everything has been provided on a liberal scale, and we are 

1 "I could write much of m7 own feelings," said George Thompson, in a 
letter to R. F. Walloat (April 8), " as I look back upon the thirty years and 
ais months which have elapsed slnee I landed on the shores from which I 
am now departing. Then I waa denounced by a alaveholding President lor 
preaching the doctrine of Univereal Liberty. To-day, I am the guest of 
ao anti-alaveiy President, on board a United States Government vessel, on 
an espeditlon to the city of CharlestoD, S. C, to see a flag raised which is 
not only the symbol of Union, but of Freedom. ... In former years, the 
question was often pnt to me, Why don't yon go to the South 1 To-day 
I answer, I am going ; going to cslebrate the triumph of Garriaonian abo- 
litionism in Charleston ; going in company with Garrison himself; going to 
tread a once slave-ouraed soil soon fo be 'redeemed, regenerated, and dis- 
enthralled by the irresistible Glenius of Uniyersal Emandpalion ' " (Zdb. 
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living as though we were at a flrst-elass hotel. When we go 
round Cape Hatteras, we shall probably be put to a much 
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We have about eighty invited guests on board, bound to see 
the flag raised at Sumter. Among these are Judge Swayne of 
the U. S. Supreme Court ; Judge Kelley of Philadelphia ; Lieut.- 
Governor Anderson (brother of the General) of Ohio ; General 
Anderson and a portion of his family ; Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, with his wife and children ; Rev. Br. Storrs of Brook- 
lyn, who is to perform the religions services this forenoon ; 
Professor Davies of West Point, and other Professors; Bev. 
Mr. Seoville, son-in-law of Mr, Beeeher, with his wife ; Senator 
Wilson; General Dix and General Doubleday; several mer- 
chants ; and others whom I [am] unable to identify by name or 
^ profession. AH on board have been very courteous and atten- 
tive to George Thompson and myself, and they are manifestly 
pleased that we are on board. I have had several talks with 
General Anderson, and he is particularly gratifled that we are 
of the company. He is a very amiable and modest man, and 
looks and reminds me more of John Brown than any one I have 
seen. He seems to be quite religious in his spirit, and rever- 
ently recognizes the iiand of God in all the wonderful events 
which have taken place. 

The New York Times, Trihme, and HeraU have their reporters 
on board. Mr. Smith, editor of ihe Chicago Tribune, is his own 

There is no stifEness of manners. Every one is ready for con- 
versational interchange ; and though we are heterogeneous in the 
professions and pursuits of life, yet there is entire harmony on 
the slavery question. Secretary Stanton has evidently made 
his selections with care.' 

1 "Social intercourse was imlversal; converaation taking a wide range, 
but having speoial reference to the state of the country, and its future 
peace and secnrity. Gfreat apprehension was very generally eipressed lest 
a mistaken lenieuoy sliould l>e shown to the leading actors in this horrible 
rebellion, and concessions made in the reconstmotion of the revolted 
Stat«s which would breed another explosion, imd again enilanger tbe sta- 
bility of out GoTemment. Judge Holt waa particularly strong tmd emphatic 
upon these points. There seemed to be but one feeling ; and that was, that 
sound policy as well as abstract right demanded that the fullest jastice 
shouIdbemetedoutt« the colored population of the South, whose terrible 
wrongs hnd brought this tempest of fire and blood upon the land, and upon 
whose loyalty and valor the chief reliance must be placed in holding the 
South hereafter to the performance of her constitutional duties " (W. L, G. 
in Mb. 35 : G6), 
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SUSDAY, 6 P. M. 

We have passed Cape Henry, and [are] going np to Fortress 
Monroe, where we shall arrive in the course of another hour. 
How long we shall remain there, we cannot tell ; probably not 
more than an hour or two. Several additional gnests are to 
come on board, amongthem Secretary Stanton, if he can leave 
his post.i . . . 

Dear Thompson and I have a state-room together. He is very 
kind and attentive to me, bringing me my cofEee before I leave 
my berth in the morning, as he rises earlier, and assiduous to 
do aU in his power to make the jannt pleasant to me. 

As all has gone well with us thus far, I trust it wiU to the end. 
But ray thoughts are more with you and the dear ones at home 
than at Fort Sumter, saving that the prospect of our seeing 
George brings him before me continually. Will it not be a joy- 
ful surprise to him to meet me and Mr. Thompson ? 



W. L. Garrison to his Wife. 

Charleston, 8. C, April 15, 1865. 
We had a fine passage from Portress Monroe to Hilton Head, 
where we arrived on Tuesday night. 1 esperienoed no sea- Afni ii. 
sickness of any account, and therefore enjoyed the trip exceed- 
ingly. VTe had a beautiful moon with us all the way each night, 
and at times the scene was magical. Our good friends, Mr. and T. C. and C. 
Mrs. Severance, Mr. PUIsbury (brother of Parker},^ Mr. Dodge, J^'^ '^^ 
and a number of others were there to give me a warm welcome A&*«0', J. 
to the shores of Carolina. The next day we went in the steamer * °^"' 
Delaware to Savannah, and passed by Fort Pulaski and many 
other objects of interest, and saw the remains of the formidable 
obstructions placed in the Savannah river to keep our war ves- 
sels at bay. We found carriages waiting for us on our arrival, 
and went through the principal streets of Savannah, which is a 
city of mingled gentihty and sqnalor, but entirely dead in regard 
to all business affairs. Thursday evening we left Hilton Head April 13. 
in the Arago for Charleston, where we arrived at daybreat, out- 
side of the bar. At 11 we left for Fort Sumter, and got there a April 14. 
little after 12. A large concourse present. The exercises of 

1 The pressure o£ offidal business oompelleii him to rellnquisli the trip, 
moat fortunately, as it peered. 

2 Mr. Severance was Colleotor of tie Port at Hilton Head. Mr. Pillsbury 
soon afterwards hecame the Bepulllican Ma;f or of Charleston. 
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tile highest interest. Beecher's discoiirse a good one. The en- 
thasiasm immense. Everything went oS grandly. Have no 
time for particulars, as I expected to return home this evening 
in the Arago, but have concluded to remaia one week longer, 
and go again to Savannah and Florida, along with Henry Ward 
Beeeher and fanuly, Tiltou, Geoi^e Thompson, Henry Wilson, 
etc., etc. Shall probably go to Richmond before getting home. 
So, be entirely easy about me. 

To-day, we have had three thousand colored people turned 
out to greet us, and a great procession to escort us, with a band 
of music, through the principal streets, all the way raiaing shouts 
to make the welMn ring 1 Also, a long procession of giris and 
boys.i We have had amagnifleent meeting in Zion's Church — 
thousands present ~ which was powerfully addressed by Judge 
Kelley, George Thompson, Theo. Tilton, Henry Wilson, and 
also by myself. My reception was beyond all description en- 
thusiastio, and my feehngs were unutterable. 

As for our dear George, I have not yet seen him, but expect 
to in the course of a few hoars. He returned with his company 
last evening, from the interior, with 1,200 slaves, now freemen. 
I understand he is in good health, and long to embrace him for 
your sake and mine. When I get back, I shall have a volume 
of interesting things to communicate to you and the children. 
Gfld preserve and bless yoa all ! I can add no more, for the 
boat leaves immediately. 

With the exception of a brief editorial in the Libfirator, 
on his return, the above is the only personal record left 
by Mr. Garrison of his experiences in South Carolina. 
Writing hurriedly in both instances, he failed to note 
several incidents ■which we must mention here, quoting 
from the narratives of others who accompanied him. First 
in order was a visit, on the day before the Sumter fes- 
tivities, to Mitohelville, a village of three thousand inhab- 
itants — " the first self-governing settlement of freedmen 
in the country." ^ Here the members of the Aragcfs party 

1 Two thonsand achool ehildrea had been emoHed and organized by 
James Bedpath in lesa tlian two mootlis. 

a Situated a mile and a half from Hilton Head, and named in honor of the 
lamented G)eneral 0- M. Mitchel, who had ahown himself an eamettt friend 
of the emancipated race daring bis command of that Department, until hia 
death in October, 1862. 
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were received in a ehureh densely crowded by the colored Chap. v. 
people, wlio thrilled their guests by the fervor with which jg^s. 
they sang their hymns and songs, beginning with those 
which they had been wont to sing in their days of bond- 
age, and ending with " The Day of Jubilo hab Come " 
and " John Brown's Body." The meeting was emotional 
throughout, and "from the most hysterical contraband i;*. 35:75. 
to the dispassionate judge there was no reserve or re- 
straint in the general flow of tesirs." Mr. Garrison, who 
was " rapturously welcomed," began his address by read- 
ing Moses's triumphal song, Exodus xv., " and then, for 
half an hour, magnetized his colored constituents, as he 
detailed the early history of the anti-slavery movement 
in America, and sang the praises of the Proclamation 
which had answered all their prayers." He was followed 
by Judge Kelley, Theodore Tilton, Judge Kellogg, Joseph Wm. d. 
Hoxie, and Gleorge Thompson, the second of whom aroused step^m 
the audience most thoroughly. ^'T^^'^' 

Of the Sumter celebration, Mr. Garrison wrote : 

"The day proved to be very fine, and was ushered ia by £;*. 35:66, 
salvos of artillery. All the vessels in the harbor, including the 
naval fleet, put on their gayest attire, and the national ensign 
floated from all the principal fortifications, except Fort Sumter. 
The services at the Port were in the highest degree impressive. 
. . . The speech of Genera! Anderson, previous to hoisting Roien Ai- 
the identical flag which, after an honorable and gallant defence <^"^'^- 
in 1861, he was compelled to lower, was very brief, but uttered 
with deep f eelii^ ; and the address of Mr. Beecher was as hap- 
pily conceived as it was eloquently expressed, and elicited the 
most rapturous applause froman immense assembly, thriUed by 
the subhmity of the scene. 

" To add to the joy and exaltation of the occasion, the intelli- 
gence had most opportunely arrived that morning of the surren- 
der of General Lee with his anny to General Grant ; thus giving 
assurance that the rebellion had gone down juat as the ' stars 
and stripes ' were about to be unfurled on Somter — henceforth 
the banner of universal emancipation ! 

" Previous to the raising of the flag the steamer FUmter, 
Capt. Robert SmaUs, which, it will be remembered, ran the rebel 
gauntlet in 1862, came to the fort loaded down with between 
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2000 and 3000 of the emancipated race, of all ages and sizes. 
Their appearance was warmly welcomed, and tbeir joy seemed 
to be naboiinded. Capt. Smalls was subsequently introduced to 
many distinguished gentlemen, to -whom he narrated his inter- 
esting adventure with lively satisfaction. 

" On the evening of that day, a handsome banquet was given 
at the Charleston Hotel, by General GiUmore, to the invited 
guests who came in the Arago ; at the coaclusion of which 
eloquent and stirring speeches were made by Judge Holt, 
Judge KeJley, Hon. Joseph Hoxie, Lieut. -Governor Anderson, 
George Thompson, Theodore Tilton, and others. The speech of 
. the occasion was made by Judge Holt, which was one of the 
most forcible speeches to which we ever listened, and delivered 
with great energy." i 

Mr. Thompson aod Mr. Garrison were also among the 
speakers at the banquet, the latter being heartily cheered 
as he rose to respond to the toast in his honor. Brief as 
were his renaarks, we can quote only the opening and 
eoneluding paragraphs : 

"My friends, I am so unused to speaking — in this place 
(cheers and laughter)— that I arise with feelings natural to a 
first appearance. You would scarce expect one of my age — 
and antecedents — to speak in pubhc on this stage, or anywhere 
else in the city of Charleston, South Carolina. (Cheers.) And 
yet, why should I not speak here ? Why should I not speak 
anywhere in my native land ? Why should I not have spoken 
here twenty years ago, or forty, as freely as any one ? What 
crime had T committed against the laws of my country ? I have 
loved hberty, for myself, for aU who are dear to me, for alt who 
dwell on the American soil, for all mankind. The head and 
front of my offending hath this extent, no more. , . . 

" I am here in Charleston, South Carolina. She is smitten to 
the dust. She has been brought down from her pride of place. 
The chaUce was put to her lips, and she drunk it to the dregs. 
I haveneverbeenherenemy, nor the enemy of the South. Nay, 

IMajor-General Anderaon, in reaponriingto Btoaatin his honor, had paid 
a wiinn tribute to Seeretary Btantoa, General Dii, and Judge Holt for the 
support which, as members of Buchanan's Cabinet, they had given him 
during his defence of Sumter in 1861 ; and Judge Holt, in hia reply, urged 
that CO taerej or forbearance ahoidd he shown the gnilty leaders of the 
rebellion, whoae treasonable plottings he had seen in Washington during 
the stormy winter of 1860-61, 
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I liave been Uie friend of the South, and, in the desire to save 
her from this great retribution, demanded in the name of the 
living God that every fetter should be broken, and the oppressed 
set free.' I have not come here with reference to any flag but 
that of freedom. If your Union does not symbohze universal 
emancipation, it brings no Union for me. If your Constitution 
does not guarantee freedom for all, it is not a Constitution I can 
fflbscribe to. If your flag is stsuned by the blood of a brother 
held in bondage, I repudiate it, ia the name of God. I came 
here to witness the unfurling of a flag underwhieh every human 
being is to be recognized as entitled to hisfreedom. Therefore, 
with a elean eonscienee, witiioTit any compromise of principles, 
I accepted the invitation of the Government of the United 
States to be present, and witness the ceremonies that have 
taken place to-day. 

"And now let megivethe sentiment whichhas been, and ever 
will be, the governing passion of my soul : ' Liberty for each, 
for all, and for ever.' (Cheers.) " 

Before retiring for the night to his room at the Charles- 
ton Hotel, the editor of the Idierator paid a fraternal 
visit to the office of the Charleston Courier,^ where, true 

1 The following tribute to Mr. Garriaon by a Soutb Carolinian will not be 
ont of place here. In an address on the " ParallelianiB of Negro Slavery 
and PcoteottoD in the United States," delivered in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mareb 
IB, 1S86, Mr, John J. Dftrgan. President of the South Carolina Free Trade 
Aflsociation. said ; " The Korth fnmiahed, up to the outbreak of tbe war, 
many able and zealous defenders of the right of human bondage. Bm in 
the fulness of time there arose a party in New England led by "WUliam 
Lloyd Garrison. Words fail mo when I contemplate the moral statute of 
this man. Grand, noble embodiment of liberty and justice, of eonrage and 
perseyeranoe. He was for putting aside all calculattona on cooaequences, 
and doing right, giving justice, and eatablishiog freedom. . . . For 
. . . his fearless flght for liberty in America, his native State of !Massa- 
chuaettB had then only vituperatlou and imprisounient and atones and the 
hajigman's halter to bestew upon him. But now it has come to pass that 
a citizen of Soulii Carolina, apou whose soil he dared not set his foot 
twenty-9ve years ago, lest he be swung to the first eouvenient tree, aa a 
nudef actor blacker in crime than that unrepentant one who hung by Christ 
on the cross ^- a South Carolinian now proclaims his unbounded admiration 
for the man's eonrage and foresight, and his immeaaucable gratitude to him 
for doing more, probably, than any other one man to liberate South Caro- 
lina from the eurse of negro slavery." 

2 This journal, but recently a noisy secession sheet, was now conducted 
by Northern men who had taken possession of the deserted of6.06 and types, 
and made a loyal paper of it. 
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to his instincts, he took the composing-stick and put in 
type a paragraph of Mr. Beeeher's oration of that after- 
noon, on which the printers were at work. 

The next morning ^ a visit was paid to the grave of 
Calhoun, the party consisting of Messrs, Beecher, Garri- 
son, Thompson, Tilton, and others. One of these (Rev. 
A. P. Putnam) shall describe the incident : 

" One of the most impressive scenes I have witnessed was 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison standing at the grave of John C. Calhoun. 
It was on the very mo rnin g when Abraham Lincoln died. The 
cemetery is a small one opposite St. Philip's church. The 
monument of the great advocate of slavery and nullification is 
bnilt of briek, and covered with a large, plain slab of marble, 
inscribed with the simple name, Calhoun. He who slept beneath 
was the very soul of the hated institution when Garrison began 
his mighty warfare against it. The latter had now lived to see 
the power of his great antagonist pass away ; and just as the 
illnstrious Emancipator who gave to the system its final blow 
was breathing his last, the reformer laid his hand upon the 
monument before him, and said impressively, ' Down into a 
deeper grave than this slavery has gone, and for it there is no 
resurrection. ' It was a fitting hour for such words to be spoken. 
Garrison was the proper man to speak them. The tomb of Cal- 
houn was the appropriate place for their utterance. It was a 
scene that a painter might well attempt to reproduce upon can- 
vas. Later in the morning, I entered the vast building which 
is known as ' Zion'a Church,' and which is used by the colored 
people as their principal place of worship. It was crowded with 
an immense audience of three or four thousand blacks. Gen. 
Saston 2 was presiding over the meeting, and around him in the 
pulpit were some of the most eminent public men and leading 
abohtionists in the country. The space in front was fiUed with 

l"Ou Saturday morning ... I was staniiing in front of St, 
Micliftel's churcli with WiUiaia Llojd Garrison, Just then the band of 
the 127t]i Regiment came down Meeting Street, playing ' Old John Brown ' 
njoat superbly. ' Only listen to that in Charleston streetBl ' exchumed Gar- 
rison, and we both broke Into tears. 1 hod many such startling and almost 
incredible aurprises during my visit" {Rev. Theodore L. Cnyler in the 
EtangaUi, iift. 35 : 70). 

SMajor-General Bufus Saitou, the philanthropic Commander of the De- 
partment, and worthy suetesaor to General Mitchel in hia yigilant regard 
for the interests of the f reedmen. 
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military officers, teachers, and missionaries from tlie North, and Chap. V. 
members of the eseursion parties of the jlrajoand the Oceanus.^ j^. 
Garrison was standing in the pulpit, receiving an address from 
a liberated slave who stood below, and whose name was Samuel 
DiokersoE. The negro spoke in behalf of the emancipated 
thousands who surrounded him, and in words of th rillin g elo- 
quence extended a joyful welcome to their distinguished visitor 
and friend. They aU recognized in him the leader of the great 
movement which had broken their chains. Pointing to two 
little girls near by, who were neatly dressed, and were holding 
beautiful bouquets in their Lands, the freedman said, in most 
pathetic and impassioned tones, that, but a brief time before, 
he had no power to claim them as his own, although they were 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 'Now, sir,' he con- 
tinued, ' through your labors and those of your noble eoad- 
jjttors, they are mine, and no man can take them from me. 
Accept these flowers as the token of our gratitude and love, and 
take them with yon to your home, and keep them as a simple 
ofEering from those for whom you have done so much.' I do 
not pretend to give the language of this eloquent black orator, 
but only the main thought of his speech. Hardly one of the 
distinguished men who followed Mm spoke with greater accu- 
racy, as none of them did with greater power. 

" The httle girls ascended the pulpit stairs, and presented their 
flowers to Mr, Garrison, who made a most fitting and touching 
reply. It seemed to me that it must have been the proudest 
moment in the reformer's life. To stand in the city of Charles- 
ton, S. C, in the presence of a vast assemblage of freed men 
and women, whose fetters he had done so much to break, and to 
receive from little emancipated children the humble memorial 
of the thankfulness and affection of the poor who were ready 
to perish, must indeed have been a sufSeient reward for the 
laborious services he had rendered, and all the obloquy he had 
endured in their behalf, through more than thirty years of con- 
flict with wrong. . . . 

1 The Oceamis was a steamer clmrtered by residents of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
mostly members of Mr. Beeoher'g church, for the escursion, and carried 
on this oocasioQ 186 passengers, among whom were Joshua Leavitt, 
Hon. Edgar Eetchum, Aaron M, Powell, Heya. O. B. Prothlngham, John 
W. Chadwiek, A. P. Putnam, and Theo. L. Cuyler. An interesting and 
Taluable record of this trip was subsequently published, which included 
a report of the apeeijhes at the ftboye-deseribed meeting — ' The Trip 
of the Steamer Oeeantis to Port Sumter and Charleston, S. C,' Brooldj'n, 
1865. 

Vol. IV.— 10 
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" Tlie enthasiasm of that assembled multitude at the first 
mention by one of the speakers of tlie name of Abraham Lin- 
coln was such as to dety description. It was Intense, mid, and 
almost fearful. The vast crowd cheered, and clapped their 
hands and waved their handkerchief s ^ — some screaming for 
joy, and others raising their hands and clasping them in grat- 
itude to God, and hundreds weeping the tears they could not 
repress as they thought of their great friend and benefactor. 
How little did any of us dream that, on that very morning, he 
[ay sUent in death at Washington ! " 

It had been intended to hold this meeting in the open 
air, and stands for the speakers had been erected in 
Citadel Square, which was thronged at an early hour. 
When Mr. Garrison arrived on the scene, at ten o'clock, 
he was greeted with deafening shouts, and the enthi^i- 
astic freedmen, defying all attempts to restrain them, 
lifted Mm aloft and bore him in triumph on their shoulders 
to the speakers' stand. The adjournment to the church 
was made on Senator Wilson's account, as he could not 
speak out-of-doors, and the meeting was opened by the 
speech of welcome already alluded to, for which, and for 
Mr. Grarrison's rejoinder, we must here find room. Ad- 
vancing to the pnlpit with his children, Samuel Dickerson 
thus addressed Mr. Garrison : 

" Sir : It is with pleasure that is inexpressible that I wel- 
come you here among us, the long, the steadfast friend of the 
poor, down-trodden slave. Sir, I have read of you, I have 
read of the mighty labors you have had for the consummation 
of this glorious object. Here you see stand before you your 
handiwork. These children were robbed from me, and I stood 
desolate. Many a night I pressed a sleepless pillow from the 
time I returned to my couch until the close of the morning. I 
lost a dear wife, and after her death that little one, who is the 
counterpart of her mother's countenance, was taken from me. 
I appealed for her with all the love and reason of a fatter. The 
rejection came forth in these words : ' Annoy me not, or I will 
sell them ofi to another State.' I thank God that, through your 
instrumentality, under the folds of that glorious flag which 
treason tried to triumph over, yon have restored them to me. 
And I tell you it is not this heart alone, but there are mothers, 
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there are fathers, there are sisters, and there are brothers, the ( 
pulsations of whose hearts are unimaginable. The greeting that 
they wonld give you, sir, it is almost impossible for me to 
egress ; but simply, sir, we welcome and look upon you as our 
saviour. We thank you for what you have done for us. Take 
this wreath from these children ; and when you go home, never 
raind how faded they may be, preserve them, encase them, and 
keep them as a toten of affection from one who has lived and 
loved. (Cheers.)" 

Mr. Garrieon spoke as follows : 

"My Dear Friend: I have no language to express the feel- i 
ings of my heart on listening to your kind and strengthening 
words, on receiving these beautiful tokens of your gratitude, 
and on looking into the faces of this vast multitude, now happOy 
liberated from the galling fetters of slavery. Let me say at the 
outset, 'Not unto ua, not unto us, but unto God be all the 
glory' for what has been done ia regard to your emancipation. 
I have been actively e:i^aged in this work for almost forty years 
— for I began when I was quite young to plead the cause of the 
enslaved in this country. But I never expected to look you in 
the face, never supposed you would bear of anything I might 
do in your behalf. I knew only one thing — all that I wanted 
to kuow — that you were a grievously oppressed people ; and 
that, on every consideration of justice, humanity, and right, 
you were entitled to immediate and unconditional freedom. 

" I hate slavery as I hate nothing else in this world. It is not 
only a crime, but the sum of all eriminaUty ; not only a sin, but 
the sin of sins q,gainst Alm%hty God. I cannot be at peace with 
it at any time, to any estent, under any circumstances. That 
I have been permitted to witness its overthrow calls for expres- 
sions of devout thanksgiving to Heaven, 

" It was not on account of your complexion or race, as a 
people, that I espoused your cause, but because you were the 
children of a common Father, created in the same divine image, 
having the same inalienable rights, and as much entitled to lib- 
erty as the proudest slaveholder that ever walked the earth. 

" For many a year I have been an outlaw at the South for 
your sakes, and a large price was set upon my head, simply 
because I endeavored to rememberthose in bonds as bound with 
them. Yes — God is my witness ! — I have faithfully tried, in 
the face of the fiercest opposition and under the most depress- 
ing circumstances, to make your cause my cause ; my wife and 
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Chap. V. ehildieD yoiu- wives and children, subjected to the same outiage 
j^. and degradation ; myself on the same anetion-block, to be sold 
to the highest bidder. Thank God, this day yoii are free ! 
(Great cheering.) And be resolved that, onee free, you will be 
free forever. No — not one of you ever will, ever can, consent 
again to be a bondman. Liberty or death, bat never slavery ! 
(Cheers.) 

" It gives me joy to assure you, that the American Govem- 
meiit will stand by yon to establish your freedom, against what- 
ever claims your former masters may bring. The time was 
when it gave you no protection, but was on the side of the 
oppre^or, where there waa power. Now all is changed ! Once 
I coald not feel any gladness at the sight of the American flag, 
because it was stained with your blood, and under it four 
milhons of slaves were daily driven to unrequited labor. Now 
it floats purged of its gory stains ; it symbolizes freedom for all, 
without distinetion of race or color. The Government has its 
hold upon the throat of the monster Slavery, and is strangling 
the life out of it. 

" In conclusion, I thank you, my friend, for your affecting and 
grateful address, and for these handsome tokens of our Heavenly 
Father's wisdom and goodness, and will tiy to preserve them in 
aecordaaoe with your wishes, 0, be assured, I never doubted 
that I bad the gratitude and affection of the entire colored 
populationof the United States, even though personaUy unknown 
to so many of them ; because I knew that upon me heavily 
rested the wrath and hatred of your cruel oppressors. I was 
sure, therefore, if I had them against me, I had you with me. 
(Applause.) But, as it is now time to organize this meeting, it 
win not be proper for me to go on with these remarks any fur- 
ther, except tfl say that, long as I have labored in your behalf, 
while God gives me reason and strength I shall demand for you 
everything I claim for the whitest of the white in this country. 
(Great cheering.)" 

Beyond the words of panegyric with which he subse- 
quently introduced Senator Wilson and George Thomp- 
son to the eager assemblage, Mr. Garrison made no 
further speech at this meeting, preferring to yield the 
time to others. One other experience yet awaited him 
when, in company with Senator Wilson and others, he 
Apniis. visited towards evening the camp of the 55th Massachu- 
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setts Regiment, about three miles from the city, to find i 
and embrace his soldier-son. There were gathered, in all 
the rags and ■wretchedness in which they had made their 
exodus, the twelve hundred plantation slaves or " contra- 
bands" whom his son's company had just convoyed from 
the interior to the coast. They presented a picture of 
the misery and degradation of slavery and slave-life such 
as Mr, Garrison had never before witnessed, and had 
scarcely conceived ; and most deeply was he affected by 
it, and by the manifestations of gratitude with which the 
poor creatures gathered about him when told by some of 
the officers that he had always been their friend. Even 
more touching was an incident which pointed the differ- 
ence between their low estate and that of the blacks of 
Charleston. " Well, my friends," said Mr. Garrison to 
them before leaving the camp, " you are free at last — 
let us give three cheers for freedom ! " and, leading off, he 
gave the first cheer. To his amazement, there was no re- 
sponse, the poor creatures looking at him iu wonder, and 
he had to give the second and third cheers also without 
them. They did not knotv how to cheer. 

On Monday morning the little group of the Aragtfs pas- 
sengers who had remained behind, on the steamer's return 
t^j New York, left Charleston for the purpose of visiting 
Florida. The incidents of their departure were thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Beecher: 

" The streets were Ml of colored people. I supposed that . 
they had jnst come in from plantations — for they were being 
brought into Charleston by hundreds and thousands by our 
soldiers returning from raids through the adjacent country; 
but they said they were going to see Mr. Garrison and Mr. 
Thompson off. And we could have found our way to the 
steamer by following this crowd. When we reached the wharf, 
it was black ; and yet it glowed like a garden. They had but 
httle to bring as testimonials of their remembrance and grati- 
tude ; but what they had they brought. One had a httle bunch 
of roses. Another had a bunch of jessamines and honey- 
suckles- Others had bnnches of various kinds of flowers. I 
saw Mr, Tilton loaded down with these treasures that had been 
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Chap. V. showered upon him, and straggling beneath his burden as he 
i8fe. eaine on board. And they were thrown up on the steamer to 
Mr. Thompson and Mr, Grarrison, and whatever person showed 
himseK by the rail. And they hiy about in bowbfnl, and bas- 
ketsful, and heaps in the comers so abundant that we knew 
not how fo dispose of tlieni. They were all they Lad to bring 
by which to express their gratitude towards those that they sup- 
posed bad befriended them. No, not aU ; one poor, decrepit old 
woman came with a straw basket containii^ about two quarts 
of ground-nuts, which she wished to give us. A young woman 
came with some dainty little cakes that had been carefully pre- 
pared in some kitchen. There were various little delicacies 
brought for us, that we might eat them and remember the 
givers. I shall not forget these scenes. I shall not foi^et the 
cheers and acclamations of that dusky throng, as speeches were 
made to them. And when the boat moved off, I felt that we 
had left behind many of the Lord's elect, and that it were bet- 
ter for a man that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he were drowned in the depth of the sea, than that he 
should lay one finger of harm on these little ones of Christ." 

A spirited meeting was held on the wharf, James Red- 
path presiding, and Samuel Dickerson made an eloquent 
farewell speech, to which Garrison, Thompson, and TUton 
responded. Major Delaney, a colored member of General 
Saxton's staff, also spoke. The hundreds of school chil- 
dren present sang patriotic songs with great energy. As 
the steamer swung off, Dickerson was seen kneeling 
at the end of the wharf, with one arm ahout his little 
daughters, and holding above them with the other an 
American flag; and with this tableau ended the never- 
to-be-forgotten experiences of the three days in Charles- 
ton. Gathering a mass of the flowers which the grateful 
freedmen had showered upon their friends, George Thomp- 
son disappeared for a time, as the steamer made her way 
out of the harbor, and then, returning, led his companion 
to their state-room, where he had fairly covered the latter's 
berth with the fragrant offerings. " Garrison ! " he said, 
" you began your warfare at the North in the face of rotten 
eggs and brickbats. Behold, you end it at Charleston on 
a bed of roses ! " 
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The intended journey to Florida was rudely intemipted 
by the news of President Lincoln's assassination, which April 14, 
reached the party at Beaufort. To quote Mr. Beeeher : ' ^' 

" We had returned to Beaufort, and were on the eve of going Lib. 33 : 84. 
upon shore to enjoy a social interview, before setting out for 
Savannah, when a telegram came to Senator Wilson from Gen, 
Gillmore. As the hoy that brought it pa^ed me, I jocosely 
asked him some questions about it. Presently Senator Wibon 
came out of his cabin, much agitated, and said, ' Good God! 
the Rresideat is killed I' and read the dispatch. It was not 
grief, it was sickness that I felt. 

" In one half-hour we had wheeled upon our keel, and were 
plowing our way back to Hilton Head, whither we had tele- 
graphed to have steam raised upon the Suwo Nada, that we 
might leave immediately for the North, We could see no more 
sights. We had no more heart for pleasure. The heavens 
seemed dark. Nothing was left, for the hour, but God, and his 
immutable providence, and his decrees, I leaned on them, and 
was stren^hened. But, oh, the sadness of that company, and 
our nights' and our days' voyaging back ! We knew nothing 
but this; that the President had been assassinated. AH the 
rest'was reserved for our coming into the harbor. We hoped 
to have returned with great eheer, and to have eome up this 
noblest bay of the world to see it lined with tokens of joy and 
beauty; but, instead of that, on a dreary morning, drenched, 
chilled, and seasick, we came creeping up the bay under a 
cloudy sky, fit symbol of our nation's loss, and betook ourselves 
to our several homes." 

No st-op was made at Fortress Monroe on the return 
voyage, which was so hastily ordered that the steamer 
had only one hour's supply of coal left on reaching New 
York. Mr. Garrison often spoke of the immense relief 
it was to all, on landing, to find that the assassination of 
the President had not affected the stability of the Govern- 
ment of the country in the slightest, and that the North 
was as united iu feeling as it was after the fall of Sumter 
in 1361. 

Lieut. Garrison's furlough was voluntarily extended by 
Secretary Stanton to enable him to accompany his father 
to Boston. In September, 1865, the Secretary visited 
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Boston and renewed his acquaintance with Mr. GJarrison, 
to whom he wrote on his arrival : 

" One of tlie anticipated pleasures of my visit to Boston was 
to see you, and it will occasion me much regret should anything 
prevent our meeting. The invitation to witness the ceremonies 
at Fort Sumter was a just tribute to your great labors and sac- 
rifices in the canse [of] freedom and human rights, and without 
your presence much of the s^fniflcance of the event would have 
been incomplete. . . . Although conscious that the terms 
of commendation in which my services during the war are so 
kindly mentioned by you, are beyond my merit, I am happy to 
know that they are approved by you, who from earliest youth 
have been an object of my respect and admiration. With sin- 
cere regard, I shall ever be faithfully your friend." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

End of "The Liberator."— 1865. 

THE debates at the January meeting of the Masaaehu- Jan. as, 2 
setts Society in Boston had turned almost wholly ^ ^* 
upon the question of reconstruction and negro suffrage ; 
Mr. Phillips vigorously opposing the readmission of 
Louisiana or any other of the seceded States with the 
word white in their constitutions, and declaring that " no Lib. 35 : i 
emancipation can be effectual, and no freedom real, unless 
the negro has the ballot and the States are prohibited 
from enacting laws making any distinction among their 
citizens on eiccount of race or color." Mr. Garrison 
urged that those Northern States which denied suffrage 
to the blacks within their own borders could not, with 
any consistency, make a similar denial on the part of the 
Southern States a sufficient reason for refusing them 
readmission to the Union, and he therefore proposed the 
following resolutions as supplementary to the series in- 
troduced by Mr. Phillips : 



)d, That if, as reconstructed, Louisiana ought not Lib. 35: 
to be admitted \m the Unioa because she eseludes her colored 
population from the polls, then Coimeeticat, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and aE the "Western States ought not to be in the 
Union for the same reason ; and while they are guilty of this 
proscription, it is not for them to demand of Louisiana a 
broader scope of republican hberahty than they are willing to 

I Mr. Garrison haii already pointed out, in an editorial reviewing llie 
whole subject of ' ' Equal Political Righta," that the new Coostitation of 
Louielana was really more favorable to the colored people than that of any 
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" Whereas, ever sinee the organization of the National Gov- 
ernment till now, every State in the Union has claimed and 
exercised the right to determine on what conditions any of its 
inhabitants shall wield the ballot — the General Government 
taking no eognizaace of the special inclusion or exclusion per- 
taining to its electoral law; and whereas, it is not to be presumed 
that any State will consent to have this established prerogative 
wrested from it, and a wholly different rule forcibly prescribed, 
either on the plea of mihtary occupancy or by act of Congress, 
without an amendment of the National Constitution ; and 
whereas, by the conflicting laws or constitutions of the several 
States in the matter of Toting, colored eitizena who are electors 
in one State are disfranchised in another, and thus this usage is 
attended with invidious and oppressive features, and ought not 
longer to prevail among a people claiming to be one in nation- 
ality of spirit, purpose, and destiny ; and whereas, with a wise 
regard to the future peace and welfare of the republic, and 
especially the alle^nce of the Southern section of it, no one 
class should be left to ostracize another, under the plea of State 
sovereignty; therefore, 

"8. Resolved, That Congress should lose no time in submit- 
ting to the people an amendment of the Constitution, maMug 
the electoral law unifonu in all the States, without regard to 
il distinctions." 



Both of these resolutions, with a third, providing for 
the dissolution of the Society on the final adoption and 
ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment, were laid on 
the table at the final session, while those proposed by Mr. 
Phillips (which also suggested a Constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding all diserirainations against color) were 
adopted. So far as the claims made in behalf of the col- 
ored race were concerned, there was no vital difference 
between the speakers or the resolutions, but there was an 
essential difference in the spirit in which public men and 
measures were named and criticised ; and this, on the part 
of some, had become so distasteful to Mr. G-arrison that 
he preferred to absent himself from the second day's ses- 

o£ the Northern States oatside of New England, all which (with Coonecti- 
cnt) were more or leas proaoriptiye. See Lib. 35 : 133. His own position coin- 
cided with Sumner's, that the seceded States were in a Territorial soodition, 
and there should lia no haate in readmitting them (Lib. 35 : 6). 
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sions which the Society voted to hold, in extension of the chap. vi. 
original call. " Old things have passed away," he declared, ,365. 
" and behold, all things have become new." 

"I reeogniae the fact, with devout gratitude to God. I vdll Zii. 35:26- 
not east imputations upon the motives of any man, or any body 
of men, for tliis sudden change, nor taunt them with being bay- 
oneted up to it by abolitionists. I have no such impeachment 
to make. I thank God that they are now 'clothed, and sitting 
in their right minds'; and that is all I care to know. I give 
them my heart and my hand^and, instead of prognosticating 
only evil, and filling the air with doubts and apprehensions of 
danger in the future, I choose rather to believe that the people 
have passed the Rubicon, that they have burned the bridge be- 
hind them ; that they have drawn the sword and thrown away 
the soabbard, and never mean to make any further compromise 
with slavery, but do mean to annihilate it. To say that this 
Gtovemment is disposed to put "Union first and the black man 
afterwards, is to assert what is not true. The Government does 
not say so. The Government affirms, before the civilized world, 
that it puts liberty with Union ! — the liberty of the black man 
alotigside of the Union, or else no Union. What is gained by 
casting wrong imputations? What is the nse of prophesying 
evil, only evil, and that continually ? Is that the way to encour- 
age the people to go forward? If their faces are simply turned 
Zionward, let us thank God that they are so turned, even if 
they have not taken a step toward Zion. Their faces are in the 
r^ht direotion ; and God speed them onward until they reach 
Zion and sing its songs of praise ! , . . Let us, then, cheer 
on the vast multitude whose hearts are beginning to palpitate 
with our own. Let us rejoice that they have entirely changed, 
in spirit and feeling, towards us and-the cause of the oppressed ; 
and not say or insinuate that they will betray freedom for Union 
the earliest moment they can. Let ns be just, magnanimous, 
hopeful, cooperative, and thus stimulate them to complete 
the work so well begun. That is the philosophy upon which 

Several of the speakers having bluntly intimated, at the 
same meeting, that he had fallen behind, and, being no 
longer the man for the crisis, should now yield the leader- 
ship to Mr. Phillips, he repudiated any claim to leadership, 
declaring that he had been "one only of a multitude of Li^.is-.zs- 
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Chap. VI. noble men and women in various parts of the country, 
1865. whose combined efforts have all been necessary to bring 
about the marvellous change in public sentiment which 
we now see, and over which we now rejoice." 

Lib. 35:25. "I cannot aUow," he conthmed, "becaose it is not true, that 
Mr, Phillips is more firmly anchored in anti-slavery principle 
toan I am, or more inexorable in the application of that prin- 
ciple. Have I not always declared, that aU proscriptive com- 
plesional distinctions are cruel, unnatural, and wicked before 
God ? I deny here, not in the spirit of rivalry but as a matter of 
justice, that he precedes me, or the humblest member of this 
Society, a hair's-breadth iu demanding that equal justice be 
done to the black man aa to the white man. I protest, there- 
fore, against tbi.B alleged difference between Mr. P hilli ps and 
myself —as though there had been a retreat, or standing stiQ, 
or getting ' behind the times,' on my part, and a bold, radical 
advance on his part, separating ns from each other. There 
is no such antagonism, isolation, retraction, or precedence. 
Neither is he in advance, nor am I behind; neither does he 
lead, nor are the abolitionists led. We all stand side by side, 
shoulder to shoulder, and march iu a solid phalaox: against the 
common foe — God alone being our ' leader.' Whoroin we may 
chance to difEer relates not to the principles we cherish, the doc- 
trines we disseminate, or the claims we make for the colored 
population, whether bond or free ; but solely as to the relative 
amount of praise or blame, of satisfaction or complaint, to be 
expressed or awarded concerning certain public men and meas- 
ures in their bearing upon the cause so dear to us all. And 
herein we shall differ in opinion, more or less, according to the 
standpoint we occupy, the information we possess, or the abihty 
we have to perceive and understand the relation of events la 
this tremendous convulsion of the country." 

Mr. Phillips also uttered his protest against the attempt 
to extol him at the expense of his friend : 

it*. 35:26. "Allow me," he said, "one word, which 1 utter with the 
greater pleasure and frankness because my friend, Mr. Garri- 
son, has left the hall, that there is nothing more unpleasant to 
me than any allusion to him and myself as antagonists. What- 
ever may have been the immediate cause of my anti-slavery 
life and action, he is, in so true and full a sense, the creator 
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o£ the anti-slavery ntovemeni, that I may well say I have never Chap. VI. 
uttered an anti-slavery word which I did not owe to his inspira- ,^t 
tlon ; 1 have never done an anti-slavery act of which the pri- 
mary merit was not his. More than that : in. my experience of 
nigh thirty years, I have never met the anti-slavery man or 
woman, who had struck any effectual blow at the slave system 
in this country, whose action was not bom out of the heart and 
conscience of Wm. Lloyd Garrison. I do not foi^et the half- 
dozen anti-slavery sermons which sparkle along our history, — 
the quiet scruples of some tender consciences,— tiie passive dis- 
approbation of Friends, their protection of individual fi^tives, 
or the devoted life of Luudy,— still, the anti-slavery movement 
is Garrison's work, and, as agitators, we all owe to him the 
breath of our nostrils ; and I do not see to-day, that, in regard 
to the great principles of the cause, there is any difference be- 
tween him and myself. , . . Whatever, therefore, may be 
the conclusion of this debate, I recognize the same leading mind 
at the head of the anti-slavery struggle. In times past, none 
but hia own modest lips ever dreamed of denying him that title ; 
in time to come, we shaU need, find, and welcome the same 
leader." 

The question whether the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety should dissolve or continue its operations caused an 
unuBoally large attendance at the annual meeting in May, 
in New York, not only of the old and long-tried memhers, 
hnt of others, hitherto seldom seen at these meetings, 
whose attitude towards the Society had suddenly changed 
from indifference or hostility to a professed conviction 
that its dissolution would now he an alarming peril to the 
freedom and enfranchisement of the blacks, Mr, Garri- 
son at once introduced the subject in these resolutions : 

" Whereas, , , , it is decreed by the nation that all fet- La. 35 : 81. 
ters shall be broken, every bondman set free ; and 

" Whereas, it is not for Abolitionists to affect esclusiveness, 
or to seek isolation from the great mass of the people, when the 
reasons which compelled them to take such a position no longer 
exist ; therefore, 

" Resolved, That, uniting our thanksgivings to God with those 
of the emancipated millions at the South for the wonders he has 
wrought, and rejoicing with joy unspeakable that ' the year of 
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Chap. VI. jubilee is come,' so that further anti-slavery agitation is un- 
j^^ called for, we close the operations aud the existence of this So- 
ciety witi. the present anniversary." 

To this, Mr. Phillips opposed the following motion : 
Lii. 33 : Bi, " Resolved, That since the Constitutional Amendment abolish- 
ing slavery is not yet ratifled, and consequently the system of 
slavery stands in the eye of the law untouched ; and whereas, 
therearestillthonsandaof slaves legally held within the United 
States ; therefore, this Society calls upon its members for fresh 
and untiring diligence in finishing the work to which they 
originally pledged themselves, and putting the Hberty of the 
negro beyond peril." 

Mayg, la The debate oa these propositions contiiiaed through two 
8a,'is,'el' days, that of Mr. Phillips being supported by C, L. Eemond, 
Frederick Douglass, Robert Purvis, S. S. Foster, and Anna 
E, Dickinson, while Samuel May, Jr., Oliver Johnson, and 
William I. Bowditeh favored continuing the Society only 
until the Thirteenth Amendment should have been of- 
ficially ratified. The point having been made that the 
Society was pledged to continue until negro suffrage 
should he secured, because the elevation of the free people 
of color was one of the objects set forth in its Declara- 
tion and Constitution, Mr. G-arrison rejoined that, as the 
author of the Declaration, he felt competent to interpret it. 
Lii. 35 : 8i. " This Society ,"he continued, "ia ' The American Anti-Slavery 
Society.' That was the object. The thought never entered my 
mind then, nor has it at any time since, that when slavery had 
received its death-woimd, there wonld be any disposition or 
occasion to continue the Anti-Slavery Society a moment longer. 
But, of course, in looking over the eountry, we saw the free 
colored people more or less laboring under disabilities and 
suffering from injustice, and we declared that, incidentally, we 
did not mean to overlook them, but should vindicate their rights 
and endeavor to get justice done to them. The point is here. 
We organized expressly for the abolition of slavery ; we called 
our Society an Anti- Slavery Society. The other work was 
incidental. Now, I believe slavery is abolished in this coun- 
try ; abohshed constitutionally ; abolished by a decree of this 
nation, never, never to be reversed; and, therefore, that it 
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is ludicrous for us, a mere handful of people, with little means, Chap. VI. 
with no agents in the field, no longer separate, and swallowed j^, 
up in the great ocean of popular feeling against slavery, to 
assume that we are of special importance, and that we ought 
not to dissolve our association, under such circumstances, lest 
the nation should go to ruin ! I wiH not be guilty of any such 
absurdity." 

Mr. Phillips, with impassioned rhetoric, insisted that the 
Thirteenth Amendment was not yet legally ratified, be- 
littled the Freedmen's aid and educational movements 
which were already accomplishing noble results, and 
declared that he was not going to haul down his flag. 
"I never shall leave the negro until, so far as God gives ii*. 35:82. 
me the power, I achieve it [absolute equality before 
the law — absolute civil equality]." "Who proposes to 
do so ? " asked Mr, Garrison, who further punctuated 
the speech, when printed in the Idberator, with a keen ii*. 35:82. 
running commentary. To him the constant insinu- 
ation that those opposed to prolonging the Society's 
existence were deserters or backsliders, seemed alike of- 
fensive and amusing ; and when Robert Purvis and Anna 
E. Dickinson pathetically entreated him to remain at his 
post, and " hold the standard," he replied with a dignity, 
power, and eloquence of which the printed report gives 
hardly an adequate impression. "We can quote only the 
alpha and omega of his speech : 

"If this were a stn^gle about fundamental principles, it Li6. 35:9$. 
would be a grave occasion to me, and I should regard this dis- ^^' 
cussion as of very considerable importance. But as there is 
reaUy nothing of principle at all involved in it — as it is only a, 
question of usefulness, only a matter of opinion whether this 
Society has essentially consummated its mission, as originally 
designed — I feel perfectly indifferent as to the manner in 
which it shall be decided. Nothing is more clear in my own 
mind, nothing has ever been more clear, than that this is the 
fitting time to di^olve our organization, and to mingle with 
the millions of our feUow -countrymen in one common effort 
to establish justice and liberty throughout the land. (Ap- 
plause.) . . . 
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" My friends, let us not any longer affect superiority when we 
are Eot superior (hear, hear) — let us not assume to be better 
than other people when we are not any better, (Applause, and 
cries of Hear, hear.) When they are reiterating all that we say, 
and disposed to do all that we wish to have done, what more 
can we ask? And yet I know the desire to keep together, 
because of past memories and labors, is a very natural one. 
But let us challenge and command the respect of the nation, and 
of the friends of freedom throughout the world, by a wise and 
se^'sible conclusion. Of course, we are not to cease laboring in 
regard to whatever remains to be done ; but let us work with 
the miUions, and not exclusively as the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. As co-workers are everywhere found, as our voices 
are everywhere listened to with approbation and our sentiments 
eordiaUy endorsed, let us not continue to be isolated. My 
friend, Mr. Phillips, says he has been used to isolation, and he 
thinks he can endure it some time longer. My answer is, that 
when one stands alone with God for truth, for Uberty, for 
righteousness, he may glory in his isolation; but when the prin- 
ciple which kept him isolated has at last conquered, then to 
glory in isolation seems to me no evidence of courage or fldehty. 
(Applause.) 

" Friends of the American Anti-Slavery Society, this is no 
' death-bed scene ' to me ! There are some in our ranks who 
seem to grow discouraged and morbid in proportion as light 
abounds and victory crowns out efforts (applause) ; and it seems 
as if the hour of the triumph of universal justice is the hour for 
them to feel the saddest and most melancholy I We have had 
something said about a funeral hereto-day. A funeral because 
Abolitionism sweeps the nation .' A funeral ? Nay, thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory, it is a day of jubilee, and not 
a day to talk about funerals or death-beds ! It is a resurrection 
from the dead, rather ; it is an ascension and beatification t 
Slavery is in its grave, and there is no power in this nation that 
can ever bring it back. But if the heavens should disappear, 
and the earth be removed oat of its place, — if slavery should, 
by a miracle, come back, — what then ? We shall then have 
millions of supporters to rally with us for a fresh onset ! 

" I thank you, beloved friends, who have for so many years 
done me the honor to make me the President of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. I never should have accepted that post 
if it had been a popular one. I took it because it was unpopu- 
lar ; because we, as a body, were everywhere denounced, pro- 
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scribed, outlawed. To-day, it is popular to l>e President u. '-e a 
American Anti- Slavery Society. Hence, my connection with 
it terminates here and now, botJi as a laember and as its presid- 
ing o£B.cer, I bid you an affectionate adieu," 

The final vote was taken after another appeal from Mr. 
Phillips, and resulted in the rejection of Mr. Garrison's 
resolutions by a vote of 118 to 48, and so the continuance 
of the Society was decided. Tumultaous applause greeted 
the announcement of the result, which was renewed when 
the Nominating Committee reported Mr. Garrison's name 
for reelection as President for the ensuing year ; but he 
of course declined to serve, and Mr. Phillips, who was 
then chosen as his successor, offered a resolution of fervid 
tribute to the retiring President, which was adopted by a 
rising vote, and aeknowledged in a few grateful words by 
the recipient,^ 

Thus did Mr, Garrison dissolve his connection with 
the Society which, more than any other man, he had 
founded, and over which he had presided for twenty-two 
years. Doubtless he would have been willing to continue 

1 The tribute was certainly sincere and heartfelt on the part of the ma- 
jority of the Society who voted it, ani was accepted in that sense by Mr. Gar- 
rison ; but the Nominating Committee did not deem it necessary to pay 
a anmilar compliment Ui the retiring members of the Eiecutive Com- 
mittee, only one of whom was renominated. Edmund Qnincy, Anne War- 
ren Weaton, Sydney Howard Gay, Samuel May, Jr., and Henry C. Wright, 
all shared Mr. Garrison's ^iewa essentially, and with him ■withdrew from 
the Society. A resolution of thanka to tie retiring editors of the Standard 
(Oliver Johnson and Edmund Qnincy). with especial commendation of their 
conduct of the paper during the war, was introduced by S. May, Jr. , hut 
was adroitly referred to the new and hostile Esecutive Committee, who 
Anally passed It in an emasculated form which the snhJeetB of it refused 
to accept and returned with trenohant letters (Lib. 35 ; 98). Mr. Quinoy 
could not resist the opportunity to poke a little fun at the Society and its 
Esecutive Committee. "Regarding, as I do," said he, " the existence of an 
Ai\ti-8lavery Society at this time as not merely an anachronism and an ab- 
surdity, but as an iimj/ossiJiility, I must regard the ladies and gentlemen in 
question, officiaHy, as Non-eiistent, and the Society they profess to repre- 
sent as a Nonentity. Holding these views, I cannot consent, by accepting 
this BesolutioQ. at once to deny them and to stultify mysdf." See, also, 
Oliver Johnson's farewell to the readers of the Stamdaed (Lib. 35 : 83), and 
pp. 387-390 of his ' Garrison and his Times,' for a. full and accurate state- 
ment of the causes which led to the division in the antj-davery ranks. 

Vol. IV.— 11 
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'. VI. in that position until the last State had ratified the Con- 
55, stitutional Amendment, if he had believed that the Soci- 
ety woiild then dissolve ; but he saw that it had passed 
under the control of those with whose habitual attitude 
he eould no longer sympathize, and that it was useless 
to try to cooperate with them. He perceived, too, that 
the force of habit was stroug with many of the old friends 
of the cause, to whom the annual meetings and festivals 
and conventions had been meat and drink for many years, 
and who, reluctant to break up old and delightful associ- 
ations, inclined a willing ear to the arguments that the 
Society was never more needed than uow. "When such 
came to him almost in tears at having been compelled to 
vote against his proposition, he cheerily assured them 
that he was not disturbed in the least by it, and begged 
them not to be, as it was not a matter of the sUghtest 
importance. For himself, his course was clear, and the 
step resolutely taken of resigning the position he had 
so long held, and declaring himself a co-worker with the 
great multitude now in favor of freedom and equality, 
increased the weight and influence in public estimation 
which his conduct during the previous year had secured 
him. 

He absented himself {as did Edmund Quincy and 
Samuel May, Jr.) from the sessions of the New England 
■ 31. Convention in Boston, and delivered in Providence, the 
■e I. following day, an address on the assassination of Presi- 
dent Liucolu, before the Union League of Rhode Island. 
;:io3. In this he candidly reviewed Mr. Lincoln's course on the 
slavery qu^tion, from the time of his election untLI his 
death, exposing its fluctuations and incousisteneies, yet 
recognizing also the vast difficulties by which he was sur- 
rounded, and paying a just and discriminating tribute to 
his lofty traits of character — this man of " absolute faith 
in the people, souud judgment, ready tact, abiding cheer- 
fulness, inflexible perseverance, large common sense, 
strong powers of reasoning, incorruptible integrity, and 
unalloyed patriotism." He repeated the address in Lynu 
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on the following Sunday to a great audience, and tlien yjoM4,iB6s. 
made bis annual pilgrimage to the Progressive Friends' 
Meeting at Longwood, -with George Thompson as his com- June a-io. 
panion. 

" Think of six long, consecutive sessions, with the mercury 
ranging towards 90, and the meeting-house packed hke a bee- 
hive in winter," he wrote to his wife. " The laboring oar as to MS. 
talking and speechifying fell, as usual, to my lot ; in addition "' 

to which I had to preside as chairman. ... I drew up 
nearly all the Testimonies that were adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting — on Peace, Temperance, the Kebellion, Slavery, etc." 

The remainder of June and the whole of July he spent 
quietly at Roekledge,^ going daily to the city to attend 
to his editorial duties, yet contriving to obtain maeh 
needed rest, and enjoying the charm and seclusion of his 
suburban rekeat. His letters to his wife, who was spend- 
ing several weeks at Providence at this time, under treat- 
ment for her paralysis, continually allude to hia delight 
in the "romantic and cosy home." " The foliage of the MSs.Jufy 
trees is complete, and the birds are as merry and vocal as ™' is™* ' 
though just liberated from bondage."^ 

From the day the Constitutional Amendment was 

1 At the enii of August, 1864, the Garrison family left the house in IMi 
Place whieh. they had occupied for eleven years, and removed to Rosbury, 
where a pleasant frame house, situated on high ground near the old Bux- 
hury fort of Revolutionary days, was purchased. A picturesque ledge of 
roeks adjoined the estate, which consisted of nearly half an acre of gn^ound, 
and the whole region was one of much natural heauty. The house, which 
was soon christened " Rookledge," waa elevated hy terraces Hiirty feet 
above Highland sfreet, and had abundance of air and sunlight, which the 
surrounding foliage in no wise interrupted, while the upper windows com- 
manded extensive views of the harbor and countrj-. The change from 
city life was benefleial not on sanitary grounds alone. The distajice from 
town (a half-hour's ride by horse-car) was sufBeient to check the constant 
stream of callers and visitors to whom Dii Place had been of such con- 
Tenient access, and to abate that liberal hospitality which Mrs. Garrison's 
disablement now forbade. 

2 In July he waa surprised by receiving an official notice of his having 
been made an honorary member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cam- 
bridge. This was brought about by his old friend, Dr. Henry I. Bowditeh, 
who thought it time that Harvard should honor the founder of the anti- 
alftvery movement (MS. July 23, 1865, "W. L. G. to H. E. G.). 
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Chap. VI. passed by Congress Mr. Garrison took the ground (held 
1865. also by Senator Sumner) tbat its ratification by three- 
fourths of the loyal States would be sufficient for its 
adoption, as the seceded States, which bad not yet been 
readmitted to a place in the national councils, were mani- 
festly incompetent to pass upon it ; and as the requisite 
number bad acted before the ith of July, be regarded the 
Amendment as legally carried then, and for the first time 
in many years spent the national holiday in Boston, 
enjoying its celebration. 

The question of giving the ballot to the freedmen was 
constantly agitated during the summer, and the Republi- 
can press and leaders, including some of the most eon- 

itS. 35 : 101, servative, steadily gravitated towards its adoption as an 

^°hi^is5?' article of party faith. Several of the fall State Conven- 

ii*.3S:i73. tions declared in favor of negro suffrage, and where 
there was hesitation actually to adopt the principle, the 
importance of securing the rights of the freedmen be- 
fore readmitting any State was recognized and affirmed. 

iii. 33; 1S9, Nevertheless, the Republican State of Connecticut de- 

i6[, i6=. feated, in October, by a majority of 6500, an amendment 

to its own Constitution enfranchising its colored citizens, 

Zj*. 35:159. and the new State of Colorado inserted the word white 
in its Constitution. The disloyal element at the South 
were encouraged by this, and by symptoms that President 
Johnson regarded them with less disfavor than formerly, 
and desired their readmission to representation as soon 
as their legislatures should have endorsed the Thirteenth 
Amendment and repudiated the rebel debt. Swallowing 
Wilson's this bitter pill, they proceeded to enact prescriptive laws 

iSiil^tiie against the freedmen, and tried to regain control of them 
■^™^= by inhuman codes paralleling those which prevailed in 
slavery days. Outrages upon the blacts were of daily oc- 
currence, and systematic efforts were made to terrorize and 
subject them. " These atrocities excite in us no surprise," 

iii. 35:134. wrote Mr. Garrison, who regarded them as confirming all 
that the abolitionists had asserted as to Southern barbar- 
ity towards the negro. Still, whUe his heart was saddened 
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by these cruel demonstrations, he felt assured that they chap. vi. 
would be overruled for good, and would " help to eonsoli- 1B65. 
date the loyal sentiment of the country in opposition to 
any relaxation of the strong arm of the General Gov- 
emmeut," and "to the admission of any one of the 
revolted States into the Union for an indefinite period." 
In common with others, he tried to regard hopefully the 
course of the new President, and to believe that his inten- Andrew 
tions were right ; ^ but hope grew fainter from month to 
month, as Johnson's purpose to restore the entire political 
control of the returning States to the whites, without any 
guarantees whatever for the protection of the freedmen, 
became evident. " The aspect of things at the South is 
somewhat portentous," he wrote to Henry C, Wright, in ms. on. 2. 
October. "If the rebel States, 'reeoustructed' so as to 
leave the colored people at the mercy of the savage whites, 
are suddenly admitted into the Union, there will assuredly 
be a terrible state of affairs, perhaps leading to a war' of 
extermination. I begin to feel more uneasy about the 
President." 

Late in September he attended the Champlain Valley Sept. as. 
Agricultural Pair, at Tergennes, Vermont, in company ' '^^'' ^' 
with the Kev. Edwin H. Chapin, and had " an unspeak- 
ably pleasant" time and a cordial reception. Both, in 
their addresses, dwelt upon the questions of the day and 
the importance of negro suffrage. A fortnight later Mr. (kt. n. 
Garrison was in Philadelphia, on business connected with 
the American Freedman's Aid Commission, an organiza- 
tion comprising the principal Freedmen's Educational 
and Aid Associations in the East and "West, which had 
hitherto been working independently of each other, but 
were now brought into harmonious operation through the lu. 35 : 170. 
efforts of J. M. McKim. Of this new organization Bishop 
Matthew Simpson was made President, and Mr. Garrison 
First Vice-President, Mr. McKim being the Corresponding 

iNo one was more hopeful then Mr, Phillips. "I have never expressed 
a doubt with regard to Presldect Johnaon," he Bald In May ; " I believe ia 
tiro, I believe he means auflrage" (Lib. 35 ; 86). 
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Chap. VI. Secretary of the Eastern Department.^ Later in the month 
1865. Mr. Garrison and Mr. McKim visited Maine in behalf 
of the Commission, holding large meetings and forming 
auxiliary associations in Portland and Bangor,^ 

As the autumn advanced, the treasury of the Liberator 
again ran low, and, in order to replenish it and enable 
him to carry the pai)er to the end of the year, the editor 
reluctantly left his post and undertook a lecture tour in the 
West, which occupied five weeks and absorbed the mouth 
of November and the first week of December. 

Nm/. a. The trip, which began at Loekport, N. Y., was a hard and 

exhausting one for Mr. Garrison. He gave his lecture (a 
two hours' discourse on " The Past, Present, and Future 
of Our Conntry") from four to six times each week, and 
suffered both from hoarseness and ophthalmia ; but he lost 
no appointment, and had the satisfaction of earning fifteen 
himdred dollars — more than his year's salary — in a single 
month. As usual, too, the social enjoyments of the journey 
were more than a compensation for its hardships. In 
almost every city he was the recipient of courtesies and 
attentions from old and new friends; beyond Michigan 
^Tuv. i6-2o. all was new to him, and he saw Chicago and the Missis- 

i^<rf. 33. sippi River {at Quiney) for the first time. Unexpected 
glimpses of George Thompson (also on a Western lecture 
tour), at Detroit, and Gerrit Smith, at Chicago, were 
among the pleasant incidents of the journey. At Prince- 

Nov. 20, ton, Illinois, he paid his respects to the widow and children 
of Owen Lovejoy, and at Springfield was the guest of W. 

Nov. 26. H. Herndon, Lincoln's law partner, with whom he visitad 
the tomb of the martyr-President. On his return journey 
he travelled with members of Congress on their way to 

1 Its object was " to promote the educntioa aadelevation of ttie Freedmeu, 
and to ooSperate to this end with the Bureau of Hefugees, Freedmen, imd 
Abandoned Iinnda," which had been established eariy in the year by Con- 
gress, with General O. O. Howu4 as Chief Commissioner. 

2 At Portland, Mr. Garrison's early antagonlat, John Neal /ante, 1 : 99, 
383), entered heartily Into the movement. " Mr, Garrison and I used to 
have some hot contests," SMd Mr. Neal. " Who was wrong and who was 
right)" asked Qoremor Israel Washbnme. "I was wrong," said Mr, Neal, 
franbly, " and Mr. Garriaon was right " (Lib. 35 : 174). 
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Washington for the opening of the new session. " I am chap. vi. 

constantly urging the importance of not admitting any of iBej. 

the rebel States into the Union until a longer probation," 

be wrote to his wife, " and find leading men to accept my jns.N0v.2g. 

views." 

After his long absence at the West,^ Mr, Garrison had 
hoped to devote the last three weeks of the year wholly to 
the Liberator, but he had scarcely reached Boston before 
he was summoned to New York to attend a committee z>«. js- 
meeting of the American Freedman's Aid Commission ; 
and three days later he was compelled to ■fulfil an engage- 
ment at Philadelphia, for a lectvire at the Academy of 
Music. Even while he was speaking, the telegraph wires Da. i3. 
were bearing to every part of the land the official procla- 
mation of Secretary Seward, issued that day, announc- 
ing the ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment, and its 
consequent ineori>oration as a part of the Constitution. 
Hurrying back to Boston, the editor of the Liberator took 
the composing-stick and himself set up the proclamation 
for insertion in the number just going to press, — the last 
issue but one of the paper, — and to it appended this ptean : Dec. -a. 

" With our own hands we have put in type this unspeakably Lii. 35 : =02 
cheerily and important official announcement that, at last, the 
old ' covenant with death ' is annulled, and the ' agreement with 
hell ' no longer stands. Not a slave is left to clank his fetters, 
of the milhons that were lately held in seemingly hopeless bond- 
age. Not a slaveholder may dare to present his claim of property 
in man, or assume the prerogative of trafficking in human flesh 
and blood. Henceforth, personal freedom is secured for all 
who dweU on the American soil, irrespective of complexion or 
race. It is not merely the abolition of slavery, with the old 
recognized right of each State to estabhsh the system ad Ubi- 
tuntf but it is the prohibition, by ' the supreme law of the land,' 
duly ratified, to enslave a human being in any part of our na- 
tional domains, or to restore what has been overthrown. It is, 

1 During this and many preTioua absences, CSiarles K. Whipple kindly 
BBBumed mutth of the editorial care of the paper. Samuel May, Jr., and 
Edmund Quincy eontributed editorials, tie latter giving an admirable 
review of the Liberator's career, in the last number before Mr. Garrison's 
return (Lib. 35 : 190). 
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consequently, the complete triiunph as well as utter termination 
of the Anti-Slavery struggle, as such. 

" Rejoice, and give praise and glory to God, ye wlio liaYe so 
long and so imtiriT^ly participated in all the trials and vicissi- 
tudes of that mighty conflict ! Having sown in tears, now reap 
in joy. Hail, redeemed, regenerated America ! Hail, North 
and South, East and West! Hail, the cause of Peace, of 
Liberty, of Righteousness, thus mightily strengthened and 
sig nn.lT y glorified! Hail, the Present, with its transcendent 
claims, its new duties, its imperative obligations, its sublime 
opportunities 1 Hail, the Future, with its pregnant hopes, its 
glorious promises, its illimitable powers of expansion and devel- 
opment ! Hail, ye ransomed millions, no more to be chained, 
scourged, mutilated, bought and sold in the market, robbed of 
aD rights, hunted as partridges upon the mountains in your 
flight to obtain deliverance from the house of bondage, branded 
and scorned as a coanecting linV between the human race and 
the brute creation 1 HaO, all nations, tribes, kindreds, and 
peoples, ' made of one blood,' interested in a common redemp- 
tion, heirs of the same immortal destiny ! Hail, angels in glory 
and spirits of the just made perfect, and tune your harps anew, 
singing, ' G-reat and marvellous are thy works, Lord G-od 
■Almighty ; just and tme are thy ways, thou King of saints ! 
Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name ? for 
thou only art holy : for all nations shall come and worship be- 
fore thee ! for thy judgments are made manifest.' " 

For the one remaining number of the lAherator Mr. 
G-arrison's children tesought him to at once prepare his 
valedictory editorial, leaving to others the drudgery of the 
proof-reading and mechanical details of the paper. The 
proofs he insisted on reading himself, and the outside 
pages he also "made np" from the galleys, but the inside 
pages he finally allowed his friend and assistant. Winch- 
ell Terrinton, to make up, under his direction ; a con- 
siderable portion of the editorial page being given to 
letters of congratulation and farewell from old and tried 
friends. When these were inserted, less than a column's 
space was left in which to complete his valedictory, and, 
the number being already late for the press, he wrote the 
remainder of it with the printers standing at his elbow for 
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" copy," which he doled out to them a few lines at a time. Chap. vi. 
The final paragraph he set with his own hands, and then igsj. 
stepped to the imposing-table or stone ^ to insert it in the • 
vacant place awaiting it. Evening had come, and the 
little group ^ in the printing-office gathered silently about 
to witness the closing act. As the form was locked for 
the last time by the senior Yerrinton, all present felt a 

1 This old stand, which had done duty in the Liberator office for twenty- 
five or thirty years, waa purchased by a brotiier printer and abolitionist, 
George W. Stacy of Milford, Mass., and subsequently (1885) retmned by 
bill to Mr. Garrison's family. " How many days and nights have I wear- 
ily bent over it in getting ready the paper for prompt publication ! " wrote 
Mr. Garrison to Mr. Stacy (MS. Oct. 23, 1878). "What a 'stone of stumtt- 
ling ' and a ' root of offence ' it was to all the enemies of emancipation I " 

2 Consisting, besides Mr. Garrison, of his sons George and Prank, and J. 
B. and J. M. W. Yerrinton, the printers of the paper. In espressing his 
Badnesa at the termination of their long business connection, Mr. Garrison 
wroteto the senior Yerrinton r " Thelittle printing-office has daily brought 
ns together, and enabled us to know each other as intimately as it is possi- 
ble, in. eTeiy phase of hnman thought and feeling. I wish to improve this 
opportunity to testify to the unfailing good temper and kindness of spirit 
and manner which you have manifested amidst all the annoyances and per- 

sities connected with type-setting, bad proof, illegible manuscript, etc, 
. Never has there been a sharp or hasty word between us. Your dispo- 
on has been so good that mine must have been crabbed indeed at any 
.e to have caused a ripple upon the surface of our feelings towards each 
er. Blessed with good health, you have been always at your post — not 
even indulgicg, for once, in that occasional recreation which seems to be 
almost indispensable to the recuperation of mind and hody. Such assidu- 
ity and steadiness I have never known, and call for especial recognition. 
But your work on the iiBenitoi- has not been a mere mechanical perform- 
ance. You have mingled with it the liveliest interest in the welfare of the 
^ ap In the principles it has tnculcated, in the humane and godlike object 
t ha aamed to achieve. . . . For many a year it was anything but 
putabl to be even the priul«r of the Liberator ; bnt that reproach is now 
wiped ut and in the future will make your memory honored " (MS. Jan. 1, 
1866) T the SOD, J, M. WiDchell Yerrinton, Mr. Garrison sent this trib- 
nt 1 have known you ever since you were a little hoy ; and In all the 
wid an of my acquaintance there is no one I more highly respect and 
esteem. . . . The best phonographic reporter in this country, you have 
held an important relation to those grand reformatory changes which have 
taken place within the last quarter of a century. But for your marvellona 
skill, where would have been the eloi^uent speeches of Phillips and others 
but in the dim remembrance of those who listened to them ! And your 
heart has been in the work. In many ways and on an extended scale, yon 
have been a pnblic benefactor, and a most efficient instrument in dissemi- 
nating light and knowledge — ' tboughta that breathe, and words that 
bum"'(MB. Jan. 1,1866). 
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i>, VI. sense of loss and bereavement. Mr. Garrison alone pre- 
ss, served Ms wonted cheerfulness and serenity. From the 
death-bed of the Liberator, he went directly to a Com- 
mittee meeting of the New England Freedmen's Aid 
Society, his face towards the resurrection and the life of 
Freedom. 

The last number of the Liberator fitly reproduced the 
Salutatory from the first, followed by the editor's 

r.^. VALEDICTOET. 

THE LAST NtlMBEE OP THE LrBERATOE. 

"The last 1 thelBBt! the last I 
O, by that little word 
How many thoughts ace stjrred 
That sister of the past I " 

The present nmntier of the LiheraUyr is the completion of its 
thirty-flfth volume, and the termination o£ its existence. 

Commencing my editorial career when only twenty years of 
age, I have followed it continuously till I have attained my 
sixtieth, year — first, in connection with the Free Press, in Ncw- 
buryport, in the spring of 1826 ; next, with the Jflatvmal Philan- 
thropist, in Boston, in 1827 ; next, with the Journal of the Times, 
in Bennington, Vt., in 1828-9 ; next, with the Genim of Universal 
Emancipation, in Baltimore, in 1829-30 ; and, finally, with the 
lAberatoT, in Boston, from the 1st of January, 1831, to the 1st of 
Jannary, 1866 ; — at the start, probably the youngest member 
of the editorial fraternity in the land, now, perhaps, the oldest, 
not in years, but in continuous service,^ unless Mr. Bryant, of 
the New York Evening Post, be an exception. 

Whether I shall again be connected with the press, in a 
similar capacity, is quite problematical ; but, at my period of 
life, I feel no prompting to start a new journal at my own risk, 
and with the certainty of struggling against wind and tide, as I 
have done in the past. 

I began the publication of the Liberator without a subscriber, 
and I end it — it gives me unalloyed satisfaction to say — 
without a farthing as the pecuniary result of the patronage 
extended to it during thirty-five years of unremitted labors. 

From the immense change wrought in the national feeling 
and sentiment on the subject of slavery, the Liberator derived 
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no advantage at any time in regard to its circulation. The Chap. VI. 
original " disturber o£ the peace," nothing was left undone at ^^ 
the beginning, and up to the hour of the late rebellion, by 
Southern slaveholding villany on the one hand, and Korthera 
pro-siavery malice on the other, to represent it as too vile a 
sheet to be eoantenaneed by any elaimiag to be Christian or 
patriotic ; and it always required rare moral courage or singular 
personal independence to be among its patrons. Nevti had a 
journal to look such opposition in the face — never was one so 
oonstantly behed and caricatured. If it had advocated all the 
crimes forbidden by the moral law of God and the statutes of 
the State, instead of vindicating the sacred claims of oppressed 
and bleeding humanity, it could not have been more vehemently 
denounced or more indignantly repudiated. To this day — such 
is the force of prejudiue — there are multitudes who cannot be 
induced to read a single number o£ it, even on tlie score of curi- 
osity, though their views on the slavery question are now pre- 
cisely those which it has uniformly advocated. Yet no journal 
has been conducted with such fairness and impartiality ; none 
has granted such freedom in its columns to its opponents ; none 
has so scrupulously and uniformly presented all sides of every 
question discussed in its pages ; none has so readily and exhaust- 
ively published, without note or comment, what its enemies 
have said to its disparagement and the vilification of its editor ; 
none has vindicated primitive Christianity, in its spirit and pur- 
pose — "the higher law," in its supremacy over nations and 
governments as well as individual conscience^ the Golden Rule, 
in its binding obhgation upon all classes — the Declaration of 
Independence, with its self-evident truths ~ the rights ofhuman 
nature, without distinction of race, complexion, or sex — more 
earnestly or more uncompromisingly ; none has exerted a higher 
moral or more broadly reformatory influence upon those who 
have given it a careful perusal ; and none has gone beyond it in 
asserting the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
All this may be claimed for it without egotism or presumption. 
It has ever been " a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them 
that do well." It has excited the fierce hostihty of all that is 
vile and demoniacal in the land, and won the affection and 
regard of the purest and noblest of the age. To me it has been 
unspeakably cheering, and the richest compensation for what- 
ever of peril, suffering, and defamation I have been called to 
encounter, that one uniform testimony has been borne, by those 
who have had its weekly perussil, as to the elevating and quick- 
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fining influence of the Liberator upon their character and lives ; 
and the deep grief they are expressing in view of its discon- 
tinuance is overwhelmingly affecting to my feelings. Many of 
these date their subscriptions from the commencement of the 
paper, and they have allowed nothing in its columns to pass 
■without a rigid scrutiny. They speak, therefore, esperiment- 
aUy, and " testify of that which they have seen and do know." 
Let them be assured that my regret in the separation which is 
to take place between us, in consequence of the discontinuance 
of the Liberator, is at least as poignant as their owui and let 
them feel, as I do, comforted by the thought that it relates only 
to the weekly method of communicating with each other, and 
not to the principles we have espoused in the past, or the hopes 
and aims we cherish as to the future. 

Although the Liberator was designed to be, and hasever been, 
mainly devoted to the abolition of slavery, yet it has been 
instrumental in aidii^ the cause of reform in many of its most 
important aspects. 

I have never consulted either the subscription-list of the paper 
or public sentiment in printing, or omitting to print, any article 
touching any matter whatever. Personally, I have never asked 
any one to become a subscriber, nor any one to contribute to its 
support, nor presented its claims for a better circulation in any 
lecture orspeeeh, orat any one of the multitudinous anti-slavery 
gatherings in the land. Had I done so, no doubt its subscrip- 
tion-list might have been much enlai^d. 

In this connection, I must be permitted to express my surprise 
that I am gravely informed, in various qoarters, that this is no 
time to retire from pubKc labor ; that though the chains of the 
captive have been broken, he is yet to be vindicated in regard 
to the full possession of equal civil and poUtioal r^hts j that the 
freedmen in every part of the South are subjected to many 
insults and outrages ; that the old slaveholding spirit is showing 
itself in every available form; that there is imminent danger 
that, in the hurry of reconstruction and readmission to the 
Union, the late rebel States will be left free to work any amount 
of mischief; that there is manifestly a severe stn^gle yet to 
come with the Southern " powers of darkness," which will 
require the utmost vi^lance and the most determined efforts 
on the part of the friends of impartial liberty — etc., etc., etc. 
Surely, it is not meant by aU this that I am therefore bound to 
continue the publication of the Ltberatca- ; for that is a matter 
forme to determine, and no one else. As I commenced its pub- 
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lication without asking leave of any one, so I claim to be com- C 
potent to decide when it may fitly dose its career. 

Again — it cannot be meant, by this presentation of the ex- 
isting state of things at the South, either to impeach my intelli- 
genee, or to impute to me a lack of interest in behalf of that 
race for the liberation and elcTation of which I have labored 
so many years ! If, when they had no friends, and no hope of 
earthly redemption, I did not hesitate to malie their eanse my 
own, is it to be supposed that, with their yokes broken, and 
their friends and advocates multiplied indefinitely, I can be 
any the less disposed to stand by them to the last — to insist 
on the fuU measure of justice and equity being meted out to 
them — to retain in my breast a Uvely and permanent inter- 
est in all that relates to their present condition and future 
welfare? 

I shall sound no trumpet and make no parade as to what I 
shall do for the future. xVfter having gone through with such a 
struggle as has never been paralleled in duration in the life of 
any reformer, and for nearly forty years been the target at 
which an poisonous and deadly missiles have been hurled, and 
having seen our great national iniquity blotted out, and free- 
dom ' ' proclaimed throughout all the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof," and a thousand presses and pulpits supporting the 
claims of the colored population to fair treatment where not 
one could be found to do this in the early days of the anti- 
slavery conflict, I might— it seems to m© — be permitted to 
take a little repose in my advanced years, if I desired to do so. 
But, as yet, I have neither asked nor wished to be relieved of 
any burdens or labors connected with the good old cause. I 
see a mighty work of enlightenment and regeneration yet to be 
accomplished at the South, and many cruel wrongs done to ttie 
freedmen which are yet to be redressed ; and I neither counsel 
others to turn away from the fi.eld of conflict, under the delusion 
that no more remains to be done, nor eontem.plate such a course 
in my own case. 

The object for which the Liberator was commenced — the 
extermination of chattel slavery — having been gloriously con- 
smnmated, it seems to me specially appropriate to let its exist- 
ence cover the historic period of the great stni^lo; leaving 
what remains to be done to complete the work of emancipation 
to other instrumentalities (of which I hope to avail myself), 
under new auspices, with more abundant means, and with, 
millions instead of hundreds for allies. 
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Chap. VI. Most happy am I to be HO longer in conflict with the mass o( 
j^j my fellow -coimtrj-men on the subject of slavery. For no man of 
any refinement or sensibility can be indifferent to tie approba- 
tion of his fellow-men, if it be rightly earned. But to obtain it 
by going with the multitude to do eiol — by pandering to des- 
potic power or a corrupt public sentiment — is self- degradation 
and personal dishonor : 

" For more true joy Maroellns exiled feels 
Thaji Cteaar vrith a Senate at his heels." 
Better to be always in a minority of one with God — branded as 
madman, incendiary, fanatic, heretic, infidel — frowned upon by 
" the powers that be," and mobbed by the populace — ■ or eon- 
JoinBnnan. Signed igTiOEtiniously to the gallows, like him whose " soul is 
marching on," though his " body Hes mouldering in the graTe," 
or burnt to ashes at the stake like Wicklifle, or nailed to the 
cross like him who " gave himself for the world," — in defence 
of the EIGHT, than like Herod, having the shouts of a multitude 
crying, " It is the voice of a god, and not of a man ! " 

Farewell, tried and faithful patrons ! FareweU, generous bene- 
factors, without whose voluntary but essential pecuniary con- 
tributions the lAbm-ator must have long since been discontinued ! 
FareweU, noble men and women who have wrought so long and 
so successfully, under God, to break every yoke ! Hail, ye ran- 
somed milhons ! Hail, year of jubilee ! With a grateful heart 
and a fresh baptism of the soul, my last invocation shall be : 

"Spirit of Freedom, on! — 
Oh I pause not in thy aight 
Til] every clime is won 
To worship in thy light ; 

And wake the sleeping lands I 
Millions are watching for the ray, 

And lift to (hee their hands. 
Still ' Onward ! ' be thy ery — 

Tliy banner on the blast; 
And, liite a tempest, as thou rushest by. 

Despots shall shrink aghast. 
On ! till thy name is known 

Throughout the peopled earth ; 
On ! till thou reigu'st alone, 

Man's heritage by birth ; 
On ! till from every vale, and where the mountains rise, 
The beacon lights of Liberty shall kindle to the skies ! " 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Boston, December 29, 1865. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The National Testimonial. — 1866. 

NO aat of Mr. Garrison's could have afforded more Chap. vii. 
convincing proof of his unselfishness than his vol- iseg. 
untary diseontinnanee of the Liberator, and his joyful 
recognition of the accomplishment of its immediate 
object.^ Certainly it was not without a pang of regret 
that he gave up the paper and its office, the loss of which 
and of his long-established editorial routine made him feel, 
as he expressed it, " like a hen plucked of her feathers." 
Old habits he eouM not at once shake off. Many of his 
exchanges continued to come to him, and he would read 
and clip from them as industriously as though he were 
still purveying for the Liberator ; and during the few 
weeks in which the office of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society (which hEid also been the subscription- 
office of the Liberator) was continued, he went to it 
almost daily, as of old. The Society itself voted, at the 
January meeting, by a majority of three to one, not to Jan. 24, 25. 
disband, after a debate in which the argument in favor of 
dissolution was sustained by Mr. Quincy, Mr, May, and s. May, Jr. 
Mr. Q-arrison, who all withdrew from the organization. 
The importance of continuing it was urged with much 
intensity of f eeUng and language by Mr. Phillips and his 
supporters, whose imputation that the retiring members 
were deserting the cause was warmly resented by Mr. 

1 "The Entlianasia ottiie EiJeroior" was celebrated by Edmund Qulney 
iu tie N. Y. Independent of Jan. 11, 1866. Notable articles on the career of 
the paper and its editor also appeared in the London Daily jVeiis of Jan. 9 
(by Harriet Martineau), N. Y. Nation (by O. B. PcotMngham), and N. T. 
TribuitB [by H. B. Stanton) of Jan. 4, and in otter leading joumalB. 
176 
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Garrison in tlie debate, and subsequently in tte N. Y. 

Fei. s. Independent. The Society whose existence was declared 
oJ such vital consequence continued the Standard, but 
did nothing more for the next four years than hold an 
annual meeting. Its office was closed. 

In February, Mr. Garrison made his second and final 
visit to Washington, for the sake of spending a few days 

Jan. 3, with his daughter, who had recently become Mrs. Henry 
' ■ ViUard and gone there to reside. He lectured in Phila- 

Fei. 3. delphia to a large audience, on his way thither, and spent 
Fei. 17-26. ten days at the Capital at a peciJiarly exciting time, when 
the apostasy of Andrew Johnson to the party which had 
elected him first became open and pronounced, through 
his veto of the Freedmen's Bureau Bill, and his disgrace- 
ful harangue in denunciation of Congress to a crowd in 

Fa. 23. front of the White House, on Washington's Birthday. 

W. L. Garrison to W. P. Garrison. 

MS. WASHmOTON, Feb. 22, 1866. 

I have come here at a very interesting and opportune period. 
This is a live Congress, and every day is big with events of 
national importance. Ihave heard several very radical speeches 
Kiciatd in the Senate — one by Senator Yates, " flat-footed " in favor of 
B.F^Wade. i™iversal (male) sufEra^; another by Senator Wade, on his 
proposed amendment of the Constitution, allowing no man to 
be reelected to the ofBce of President of the United States — 
a very bold speech in its utterance ; and a third, by Senator 
Lyman Trumbull, distingTiished for logical power and vigor of treat- 
mm u . jiient,paIverizingthePresident'sveto[ofthePreedmen'sBureau 
Bill], and showing him to have falsified all its provisions and 
purposes. I have also listened to the reading of a speech by 
that Kentucky factionist, Garrett Davis, in support of the veto. 
The Copperhead strength is very weak, in intellect and num- 
bers, in both houses of Congress. 
Hemy VU- Last evening, I called with Harry at Secretary Stanton's 
residence, but he and his wife had gone out to spend the 
O. O. Hino- evening. 

F^eimm's '^^ forenoou, I had a brief interview with General Howard, 
Bureau. who is, of course, full of uncertainty as to what is to be the 
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duration or power of the Bureau ; but he told me that he had Chap, vii. 
an interview with the President yesterday, who gave him to un- ^^ 
derstand that he should speedily announce, by proclamation, 
that the war has ended and peace been restored ; and that the 
Bureau would continue imtU a year from that dat«, according 
to the t«nns of the bill constituting the Bureau. He is not, how- 
ever, to be depended on, especially as all Rebeldom and Copper- 
dom are so warmly espousing his cause. To-morrow promises 
to be a very lively day in the Senate, on the subject. Senator 
Wilson is to introduce another bill, providing for the continu- Henry WU- 
ance of the Bureau two years from May next, with enlarged '""' 
powers; but if it pass, the President will doubtless veto it, as in 
the former instance. 

To-day (22d) Washington is all astir. The day is superb aS 
to the weather — like an April day in Boston— and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue is thronged by aU sorts of people. An immense 
mass of secessionists and Copperheads are holding a meeting at 
the Theatre, to sustain the recreant President ; and I under- 
stand he is to address them ! I am sure the bottomless pit is 
equally jubilant. 

Ihave just come, with Franky, from the Capitol, where a most F.J. g. 
fitting and eloquent eulogium has been bestowedupon the char- 
acter and services of the late Henry Winter Davis by Senator 
Greswell of Maryland. The hall of the House was crowded in J. A. J. 
every part. The Jui^es of the Supreme Court were present ^ "^^""^ * 
the leading military men — dignitaries of all kinds— Senators 
and Representatives, ete. I got in after the oration began, and 
■was standing baek near the door, when Speaker Colfax got Sckuyler 
his eye upon me, and instantly sent a messenger to conduct "/<"■ 
me to a seat near to Secretary Stanton, Judge Chase, and e. M. Stan- 
other notables. After the services, I spoke t« Stanton, who ^ p'ckasf 
expressed great regret that he was not at home last evening, 
and said he would not be absent again if I would eall.i I 
was introduced to a large number of Senators, Representa- 
tives, and persons from various parts of the country, and 
warmly received. 

To-morrow evening I am to lecture in the Union League 
Hall. . . . On Sunday evening I expect to address the col- 
ored people in one of their churches. 

IMr. Garrison's first eaU on reaching WasiuDgWD was on Senator Snin- 
ner (Feb. 18). " Sumner almost made a declamatory apeeeh about universal 
suffrage, and intends making anotber in the Senate on the aame subject " 
(MS. Feb. 19, 1866, W. L. Q. to H. E. G.). 

Vol. IV.— 12 
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Chap. VII. The Union LeagTie Hall was a small room holding but 
,566. four hundred persons, but it was the only one that could 
be obtained for Mr. Garrison's lecture, all other halls and 
churches (including the Unit-arian) being refused to the 
gentleman who had invited him to speak in Washington. 
The Odd Fellows' Hall was first engaged, but the propri- 
etors, on learning the name of the lecturer, demanded a 
bond that no colored person should be admitted, which 
was of course i-efused. 

It was a larger and more enthusiastic assemblage which 
Mr. Garrison addressed in the Eev. Henry Highland Gar- 
Pcb. a;, net's church, the following Sunday evening, and he re- 
ceived a fervent welcome from bis colored friends. On 
both occasions he expressed himself with emphasis con- 
cerning the President's veto and speech j and, on his way 
northwai'd, he lectured to a great audience at the Acad- 
Feb. 27. emy of Music in Brooklyn, declaring that the language 
in which Andrew Johnson had assailed Congress, in his 
speech at the White House, was in itself a sufficient 
ground for his impeachment and removal from ofQee. 
This proposition he urged further in an article in the 
Mar. =9, N. Y. Independent, the last but one that he was able to 
write that year, and in a lecture which he delivered in 
Mar. 7, B. Auburn, Syracuse, and elsewhere. 

In the month of January he had experienced a severe 
fall in Boston, as he was on his way to spend the evening 
Harriet at the house of James T. Fields, with Mrs. Stowe, Gov- 
stowT. ernor Andrew, and other friends, and struck the icy 
pavement with such violence that his right hand and 
shoulder were badly bruised, and his arm almost para- 
lyzed for a time. He had hardly recovered from the 
effects of it when he had the misfortune to fall a second 
MS. June time, as he was hurrying to a train, and again sti-nck 
w.'l. g'.io heavily on his right arm and shoulder. This accident 
s. J. May. caused him many months of suffering, and effectually 
disabled him from any literary or other work for the rest 
of the year. It supplied, too, a sufficient reason for his 
not attempting a task to which he was strongly urged by 
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his friends, namely, the preparation of a History of the Chap. vii. 
Anti-Slavery Movement in the United States. While he jS66. 
was at work on the last number of the Liberator, he had oa. 27, 
received an earnest request to undertake such a work, ' ^' 
from the publishing firm of Ticknor & Fields, who subse- ms. J^iiy 
quently made a very liberal proposition to that end. Mr. ^' ' 
Garrison provisionally accepted it, but he had many ms. Jaiy 5. 
doubts and misgivings on the subject, and, after two 
years of alternating resolution and hesitation, he aban- 
doned the idea. The only overt step he took towards it 
was the hiring of an office in the city, to which the flies of isea. 
the Liberator were taken for his examination and review ; 
but the days and weeks he had proposed to devote to them 
were spent in writing letters and clipping the current news- 
papers, and the first line of the History was never written. 
" Be merciful ! " he wrote to one of his children, who was ^fs. Mar. 
impatient to have him begin the work. " It is a matter ^v/.p. g." 
requiring the gravest deliberation before I actually com- 
mit myself one way or another. I confess, I do not feel 
competent to the mighty task, and fear I shall make a fail- 
ure of it, if I try." Nearly two years later, in writing to 
Samuel J. May, in commendation of the ' Beeollections of 
the Anti-Slavery Conflict' which the latter was then pub- 
lishing serially in the Boston OJtristian Register, he thus 
expressed himself : 

" I am now thinking seriously of devoting the next year, if Ms. Die. 
spared, to writing a History of the Anti-Slavery Struggle, and ^' '^^' 
shall feel grateful for any aid you can render me. Unfortu- 
nately, my memory of persons and eveats grows more and more 
like a sieve ; and a good memory is a most important auxiliary 
in such a connection. How to shape the work will be puzzling 
— tiie subject is so vast, the actors so many, the incidents so 
multitndbonB. Ton lovingly fear I shall not do justice to 
myself. Certainly, how to dispose of myself, without seeming 
to be egotistical by personal references on the one hand, or 
affectedly modest by omitting fhem on the other, will be a diffi- 
cult and delicate task. But I shall try to avoid extremes, and 
to write with ail possible simplicity and directness. It is of very 
httJe consequence in regard to any reeord of ourselves. Time 
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Chap. Vll. makes mockery of fame. Enough that the Bight has triumphed, 
iB56 *^*'' Slavery is overthrown, and that God is glorified." 

During the spring and summer months of 1866, Mr. 
Garrison tried various treatments and remedies for his 
torturing pains, but time alone brought him relief or cure. 
Whist became a favorite diversion to him, and he spent 
many an evening playing the game with Ms children and 
with George Thompson, who had now become aneighbor 
in Eoxbury and was almost daily interchanging calls with 
his old comrade. More than ever Mr. Garrison devoted 
himself to his wife, who, though sadly crippled, found much 
solace in reading and in correspondence with her absent 
Ajk 14. children. The domestic event of the year was the birth 
Agnes Gar- at Rocbledge of their first grandchild, whose advent gave 
them unspeakable delight, and whom Mr. Garrison never 
wearied of carrying in his arms, lulling to sleep, or enter- 
taining with song or piano. 

He refused to sign a petition, presented by George Shea 
of New York, for Jefferson Davis's release from Fortress 
Monroe, and had no disposition to join Gerrit Smith and 
Horace Greeley in that movement. Always opposed to 
capital punishment, he declared that if Davis, with his 
colossal guilt, escaped the gallows, hanging ought certainly 
to be forever abolished. The election, in the fall of 1866, 
chas. L. of a former compositor on the Liberator as the first eol- 
" ' ■ ored member of the Massachusetts Legislature afforded 
him great satisfaction. 

Deprived of his income from the Liberator, prevented 
by his injuries from writing or lecturing, bis wife per- 
manently crippled, and his children not yet in a position 
to relieve him of pecuniary care, Mr. Garrison naturally 
contemplated his rapidly melting resources with much 
anxiety, unaware that a movement was already on foot to 
relieve him from all future concern on that score, and to 
make him comfortably independent for the remainder of 
Mar. sB. his days. Near the end of March, a number of gentle- 
men met at the house of Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, and 
formed themselves into a Committee for the purpose of 
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raising a national testimonial to Mr. Garrison, in grateful 
and honorable recognition of his part in bringing about 
the great eonsnmmation of universal freedom and homo- 
geneous institutions in the United States. Ex-Governor 
Andrew accepted the chairmanship with great hearti- 
ness, and wrote the Address to the Public, to which a 
national character was unmistakably given by the ap- 
proving agnatures — gladly appended iu every case — 
of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, the State's Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, Senators and Representatives from six- 
teen other States (including Missouri), the Chief Justice of 
the United States, the President of the Senate, the eminent 
poet-s and litterateurs of the country, and leading citizens 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago. The 
press also cordially endorsed the movement, which was so 
quietly initiated that Mr. Garrison knew nothing of it for 
several weeks, and was taken utterly by surprise when it 
was announced to him. The following is a transcript of 
the circular to the Public : 



WkitHsr. 

Longfellow, 

Lawell. 

Bryant. 



IS'atiorMl Testimomal to William Lloyd Oarrison. 

The aceomplishment of the Great Wort of Emancipation in 
the Unit«d States directs our minds to the duty of some fit pub- 
lic recognition of the man who must iu all future time be re- 
garded as its visible leader. 

"Wn.T.TAM Lloyd Gareison, then in the tweuty-sisth year of 
his age, established the Liberator newspaper in 1831, and 
thenceforward devoted his abilities and his career to the pro- 
motion of " immediate and xmeonditional emancipation." After 
the lapse of thirty-flve years of the most exacting labor, of con- 
troversy, peril, and misconception, he has been permitted to see 
the object gained to which he, at first almost alone, consecrated 
his life. The generation which immediately preceded otu-s re- 
garded him only as a wild enthusiast, a fanatic, or a puhho 
enemy. The present geaeration sees in him the bold and honest 
reformer, the man of original, self-poised, heroic wUl, inspired 
by a vision of universal justice made actual in the practice of 
nations j who, daring to attack without reserve the worst and 
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Chap. Vll. most powerful oppression of his country and his time, has out- 
j^ lived the Gtiant Wrong he assailed, and has triumphed over the 
sophistries by which it was maintained. 

In this difficult and perilous work, his labors have been so 
exclusively directed to the single aim of the overthrow of Amer- 
ican Slavery, and so absorbing and severe, that, with abilities 
capable of winning fortime as well as reputation, he is now, in 
respect to worldly honors and emoluments, as he was at the 
commencement of his career. 

We ask simply to arrest the attention of the American people 
to the obhgations they owe to this American. 

Although he contended for the rights of human nature — - and 
thus, in a degree, made mankind his constituency — yet here was 
the field of his enterprise, and onrs was the land to be immedi- 
ately redeemed. 

He was the advocate of no private interest, he was the repre- 
sentative of no sect or party ; with no hope of worldly profit to 
be reaped from the measures and the principles he urged, he 
was the conspicuous, the aoknowlei^ed, the prophetic leader of 
the movement in behalf of the American Slave — now consmn- 
mated by the Edict of Universal Emancipation. 

It cannot mar the cUgnity of his position as a man of honest 
inteUeetual and moral independence, to receive a substantial 
testimonial of the good-will and grateful respect of his friends 
and countrymen ; nor can it be more than an honorable recog- 
nition on the part of the uncounted multitudes, of all parties 
and sections, who must confess themselves to have become 
his debtors, to give to him such a testimonial, and to make it 
substantiaL 

We, the undersigned, do therefore invite all people who re- 
joice in the destruction of Slavery, in the reestablishment of the 
Union on the basis of Universal Freedom, who appreciate his 
past service in the cause of Liberty, and the dignity and judg- 
ment with which he has accepted and interpreted the more 
recent events of public history, to unite with us in presenling 
a national testimonial of not less than Fifty Thousand Dollars 
to our Eeliow-coimtryman — William Lloyd GABBiaON.^ 

Apeil 25, 1866. 

1 The f oUowiDg letters ware appended to the circular : 
Dbab Sib; Washinoton, April 11, 1SG6. 
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Mr. G-arrison often said that he prized this document, Ckap. vii. 
with its signatures, more than all the pecuniary results 2S66. 
that might follow from it. As to these he was never 
sanguine, having seen many an ambitious attempt to 
reward public benefactors or commemorate popular heroes 
fail miserably, and knowing well that the career of even a 
successful reformer does not appeal to the popular fancy 
like that of a victorious general or an idolized political 
leader. And in truth, with all its weight of names, the 
Garrison Testimonial owed its success in a very large 
measure to the untiring devotion of the Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer, Eev, Samuel May, Jr., to the prac- 
tical work of seciu-ing subscriptions.^ For two years, 
under many disadvantages, he gave himself unremittingly 
to the task, until, in the spring of 1868, the result was 
announced to Mr. Garrison in the following letter : 

The Teatimonial Committee to W. L. Garrison. 



BosToy, Mareh 10, 1868. Bo^tonOmiy 
Advertiser, 
Dear Sir : The undersignea, a committee appointed to obtam May 16, 
for you a national testimonial in aoknowledgment of your 
preeminent services in forwarding the abolition of American 
slavery, having brought our labors nearly to a close, think the 
time has arrived to present you with a statement of the result. 
We have received in all, after deducting every necessary 
expense, thirty-one thousand dollars, which we are happy now 

cause of Emancipation, of whjoli he may almost be said to be the pioaeer, 
may tie most fitly so reoogniaBd. His best reward ts tlie triumph of tie 
cause, acbleTed already, tbough not yet perfected; but let there be 
added to that most precious sense of grand results from work nobly done, 
such a, reeognitdon by the people as will be equally honorable to them 
and (<■ him. „ . , 

Tou^verrMj., s. P. Cm, 

Charles ''umner, in a letfer to the Committee, said: "Mr. Garrison's 
subhme dedication of himseU all alone to this cause, at a moment when it 
was disregarded, can never be forgotten in the history of this country. 
I trust tliat no effort will be spared to carry out the idea of securing an 
honorable token of the grateful sentiments which his name must always 
insp^e among the friends of Human Rights." 

iMr May also Tisited Washington and secured !he signatures attached 
to the Address to the Public. 
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, to place in yonr hands; and this sum we Lave reason to believo 
■wiD be increased one or two thousand dollars more from sources 
where we know a subsoription has been undertaken, but is not 
yet finished. 

The testimonial is in every sense national. Contributions to 
it have come from every quarter of the country, from all classes, 
the rich and the poor, ihe educated and '.he unlearned, from 
persons of both sexes, of every reli^ous and political opinion, 
and of every race. Tbe sums we have received have been given 
always cheerfully, often joyfully, the donors declaring it a 
privilege and an honor to share in the offering. Distinguished 
philanthropists of other co\intries have also, unsolicited, added 
their offerings to this testimonial fund. 

It ^ves as the highest gratification to present this national 
tribute to you as the leader and inspirer of the movement against 
American slavery, which has resulted in one of the greatest 
moral triumphs the world has ever witnessed. Having devoted 
yourself from early manhood whoUy to the cause of human 
freedom, regardless of all personal dangers and sacrifices, you 
have now the joy of living in a country of which all the inhaljit- 
ants ai-e free. Whatever trials and sufferings may await the 
race for which yon have labored, they can never again be 
reduced to slavery. 

Oar pleasure on this occasion is saddened only by the recol- 
lection that our chairman, the late Governor Andrew, who 
enteredinto the plan of the committee with all the energy of his 
sympathetic nature, using both his tongue and pen to promote 
it, cannot place his name with ours here. No one would have 
rejoiced more than he in the accomplishment of this effort. 

We trust, Mr. Garrison, the offering we present will cheer you 
and Mrs. Garrison daring the remainder of your lives, be they 
longer or shorter, not merely by the material resources which it 
brings, but by the precious reeolleotion that it is the gift of a 
grateful generation of your countrymen and friends. May you 
long be spared, a living example, to your country and the world. 
Tour friends, Samuel E. Sewall, 

J, IngersoUj Bowditck, 
William E. Coppin, 
William Endicott, Je., 
Samuel May, Je., 
Edmund Quinct, 
Thomas Russell, 

KOBEET C, WaTEKSTON, 
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THE NATIOHAL TESTIMONIAL. 



W. L. Garrison to the Testimonial Committee. 



, March 12, 1868. 

Eespected Friends: In replying to your very Mnd letter of 
the 10th instant, transferring to my hands the truly generous 
sum obtained by you as a national testimonial, in recognition oS 
my labors in the anti-slavery cause through a long and perilous 
stra^le, I shall try in vain to find words adequately to express 
my feelings. I can only tender to yon my heartfelt thanks for 
this signal proof of your personal esteem and good-will. I am 
so constituted as not to fear the frowns of men, when conscious 
of being in the right ; yet no one should desire more strongly than 
I have always done to secure the regards of the wise, the good, 
and the true, nest to the approval of my own conscience as unto 
God. All controversy, where no principle is involved, no right 
to be vindicated, no wrong to be redressed, is utterly distasteful 
to my temperament. If, therefore, for a long series of years, I 
■was " a disturber of the peace " and " a troubler of Israel," it 
was not of my choice or seeking ; but necessity was laid upon 
me so to aet, by the heinous wrongfulness of chattel slavery, by 
the Christian obligation to remember those in bonds as boimd 
with them, by the irresistible claims o£ outraged human nature, 
and by a more than patriotic interest in the welfare of my native 
land. Little indeed did I know or anticipate how prolonged or 
how virulent wonld be the straggle, when I lifted up the stand- 
ard of immediate emancipation, and essayed to rouse the nation 
to a sense of its guilt and danger. But, havingput my hand to 
the plow, how could I look back ? For, in a cause so righteoas, 
I could not doubt that, having turned the furrows, if I sowed in 
tears I should one day reap in joy. But, whether permitted to 
live to witness the aboUtion of slavery or not, I f eltassured that, 
as I demanded nothing that was not clearly in accordance with 
justice and humanity, some time or other, if remembered stall, 
I should stand vindicated in the eyes of my countrymen. In the 
very first number of the lAherator 1 said : 

" It is pretended, that I am retarding the canse of emancipation by the . 
coarseness of ray invective and the precipitancy of ray measures. The 
chaise is not true. On this question my influence, humble as it is, is felt 
at this moment to a considerable extent, and shall be felt in coming jears, 
not perniciously but beneflcially — not as a curse but as a blessing; and 
posterity will hear testimony that I was right." 

Happily, I have not had to wait for posterity for my vindi- 
cation—a generous and complete vindication. But, by the 
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Chap. VII. mighty power of a wonder-working Providence, I have been 
IBM permitted to see the gory system of slavery annihilated, and its 
four millions of captives set free. My reproach has been turned 
into eoiumendation, and my shame into honor. In approval 
of this testimooial, I see the honored name of Chief Justice 
Chase, of the U. S. Supreme Court, himself an early and fearless 
champion in the same good cause ^ that of the Hon. James 
Speed o£ Kentucky, late Attorney-General of the United 
States-- the names of Senators and Eepresentatives in Congress 
from Maine to Oregon- — ^the namesoE the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Chief Justice of Massachusetts — the names of 
eminent merchants, lawyers, collegiate professors, poets, phi- 
lanthropists, editors, etc., etc. In view of a list so broadly 
representative, and distinguished for such intellectual, moral, 
andpolitical weight— added to this the list of approving con- 
tributora to the f and — I feel the profoundest humiHty mingled 
with the deepest gratitude. Some of these I have never seen, 
and probably shall never see in the flesh ; but I wish to thank 
each one of them as in hia immediate presence. Among the 
contributors abroad are the honored names of John Bright, 
John Stuart Mill, William E. Forster, Thomas B. Potter, Sam- 
uel Morley, John Cropper, and Arthur Albr^ht, The moral 
verdict rendered by such an array is prized by me incompa- 
rably above all the gold and silver ever coined. While it has 
particular reference to my career, for the reasons set forth in 
the appeal, it also means much more than this- — namely, the 
vindication of the anti-slavery movement as such, and of all 
who have faithfully labored to secure its triumph. Its design, 
therefore, is neither pecuniary reward nor personal exaltation ; 
but is vitalized and made all-embracing by the sublime histor- 
ical event to which it relates. 

Having never sought the applause of my fellow-men, nor 
asfeed any favors at their hands, nor claimed to be more than 
others in labors and sacrifices in the cause of the oppressed, I 
trust no one will be found so unjust as to impute to me a wish 
to have any of my co-laborers thrown into the shade. Long 
before I took up the advocacy of the rights of man, without 
regard to ra«e or complexion, many had done the same, in their 
way and according to the light given them. Liberty has never 
been without her witnesses on earth. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence contains, in its "self-evident truths," all the aboli- 
tionism I have ever enunciated. So does the Golden Eule. 
Cei-tainly I have never soi^ht to put myself up, nor any fellow- 
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worker down. As to where I have stood and what I have done, c 
by the help of God, for the extinction of slavery in this land, 
the fury of the oppressor in the past is a more sure certificate 
than any that can now be given me by the friends of freedom. 
Yet, without co-workers from the greatest to the least, and in 
every position in society, my labors had been almost in vain, 
and peradventure the year of jubUee iudeflnitely postponed. 

Of this testimonial I may be permitted to say, that none was 
ever more unsought or more unexpected ; none more sponta- 
neous or more honorable was ever profEered. Under the guise of 
self- abnegation, I might decline it ; but I have labored in vain 
if I have now to prove my disinterestedness by refusing to ac- 
cept this mark " of the good-will and grateful respect of friends 
and countrymen." He who insists upon always giving, but 
never receiving, may possibly discover that he is actuated by a 
false pride and a selfish exclusiveness. Perceiving the spirit and 
object which have prompted this testimonial, and the complete 
justification of a once hated but now gloriously triumphant 
cause embodied in it, I accept it in no dependent sense, nor as 
a pecuniary reward for any sacrifices made or labors performed, 
but with becoming self-respect, and vrith untrammelled free- 
dom of thought, speech, and action. I accept it, moreover, not 
as relating to any other question than that of slavery, not as an 
approval of all my methods of action or modes of expression 
(for some of these I should be quite sure to alt^r on a critical 
revision, now that the heat and smoke of the conflict are ended), 
but exactly for what it is intended to sanction and commend, to 
■wit — the cause of nniversal freedom, and an unswerving advo- 
cacy of that cause, at whatever cost or peril. By the abolition 
of slavery, notwithstanding the pangs and dangers of our pres- 
ent transitional state, we may ultimately hope for all crowning 
mercies upon our beloved country. For brass there shall be 
brought forth gold, and for iron silver, and for wood brass, and 
for stones iron. Every man shall sit under his own vine, and 
there shall be uone to molest or make afraid. 

My pleasure, gentlemen of the committee, is saddened in this 
connection, as well as your own, in view of the sudden demise of 
your lamented chairman, ex-Governor Andrew, who honored 
me with his friendship and confidence when friends and sup- 
porters were " few and far between," and who took a more than 
friendly interest in the inception and completion of this testi- 
monial, himself writing the appeal to the people, and exerting 
lua influenee to get it responded to, to the full extent therein 
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Chap. VII. designated. Were he now living, no one would take more 
1866 pleasure in Uie result than himself. His loss is a national be- 
reavement. For, since the tragical death of President Lincoln, 
what public man has been so widely lamented as himself t So 
gentle, yet so forcible ! so conciliating, yet so outspoken ! so 
modest, yet so intrepid I so yielding whore no sense of duty was 
involved, yet so inflexible in tbo maiatenance of his principles 1 
so full o£ " the milk of human Mndness," yet so like a flame of 
fire against injustice ! so thoroughly domestic in his affections 
and habits, yet so ready at all times to be sacrificed in the serv- 
ice of his country ! — among the most manly of men, the most 
upright of statesmen, Eind the best o£ patriots ! What he did 
as Governor of the Commonwealth, during the late slavehold- 
ing rebeUion, both for the State which he represented and the 
nation whose liberties he upheld, is it not a signal part of the 
history of the times, to be admiringly rehearsed by a grateful 
posterity ? In him the hunted fugitive slave always found an 
advocate ready to interpose all his legal ability and forensic 
eloquence to shield liim from the terrible fate of rendition ; for 
the millions in bondage he cherished the deepest sympathy ; and 
the entire colored population of the repubhc should ever cherish 
his memory with grateful emotions. 

Again warmly thanking you as a committee, and all who 
have in any manner participated in procuring this testimonial, 
I remain, with the highest personal regard. 

Tours, for a free country and a free world, 

Wm. Lloyd Gaeeison. 

The English contributions alluded to by Mr, Garrison 

aggregated nearly three hundred pounds, and some of 

these were transmitted through James Russell Lowell, 

who made it the occasion for writing the following note : 

J. E. Lowell to W. L. Qarrison. 
MS. Elmwood, 29th Dec, 1866. 

Mt Dear Sie : In sending me some subscriptions by friends 
in England towards the " Garrison Testimonial," Mr. Thomas 
JokiiBrigkt. C. Eyiey copies a passage from the letter of Mr. Bright, enclos- 
ing a i5 contribution. As I am sure the extract must give 
pleasure to you and yours, I recopy it : 

" It is true I have ten times more applications for subscrip- 
tions than I can comply with, but I gladly send you £5 towards 
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the Garrison fvmd. I know no nobler man than Wm. Lloyd Chap. Vli 
Garrison, and no man more rejoices that he has liyed to see the ^^ 
great day of freedom than I do. 1 hope he wiU believe that our 
small contributions to the fund but faintly espress the esteem 
and affection which his English friends feel towards bim." 

Allow me, my dear sir, to add my own hearty sympathy with 

Mr. Bright's words, and to say that nothing eonld have been 

more in keeping with the uniform wisdom of your anti-slaYery 

leadership than tke time yoa chose for resigning it. 

With great respect, 

Very truly yours, 

J. R. Lowell. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
To England and the Continent, — 1867. 

FROM the time the destruction of slavety was an 
assured fact, Mr. Garrison had cherished the hope 
that he might once more revisit his transatlantic coadju- 
tors, and rejoice with them that Cowper's boast, " Slaves 
cannot breathe in England ! " eould now be applied to 
America. The fact that his daughter and her husband, 
and his youngest son, were then abroad and urging him 
to join them ; the hope that travel and change of scene 
might accelerate his recovery ; the temptation to visit the 
International Exposition at Paris; and an appointment 
by the American E^edman's Union Commission to repre- 
sent it at an International Anti-Slaveiy Conference to be 
held in that city in August, — all combined to determine 
his going, and George Thompson, after three years' resi- 
dence in America, decided to return to England with him. 
On the 8th of May, they sailed together from Boston 
on the Cuba. A host of frienife gathered at East Boston 
to see them off, and preparations had been made to escort 
them down the harbor with the Revenue Cutter, which 
Collector Russell offered for the purpose, but a heavy rain 
, prevented this. Mr. Waterston, of the Testimonial Com- 
mittee, announced to Mr. Garrison that Thirty Thousand 
Dollars had been collected and placed to his credit, and as 
the Cuba swung into the stream and began her voyage, 
the guns of the gaily dressed Revenue Cutter fired a part- 
ing sdute in his honor, which was repeated by the boys of 
the School Ship Massachusetts, who manned the yards of 
that vessel and gave three rousing cheers. 
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The voyage to Liverpool was quick and aneventfnl. i 
Mr. Garrkou proceeded directly to Paris, parting -with 
Mr. Thompson at London, and crossing the Channel, for 
the first time, between I'olkestone and Boulogne. The 
wretched accommodation for passengers on the Channel 
steamers amazed him, and in trying to compute the yearly 
aggregate of misery caused thereby to tens of thousands 
of travellers, he became, as he declared, " too indignant 
to be seasick." The next four weeks he devoted to sight- 
seeing in Paris, in company with his children, and was 
charmed by the gay and brilliant city. He made many 
visits to the great Exposition, and never wearied of 
strolling or driving through the parks and along the 
boulevards, or of excursions to St. Cloud and VersaiUea. 
The shop windows had an especial fascination for him. 
He had never before shown any interest in diamonds or 
precious stones, but the great jewelry shops in the Palais 
Royal arcades fairly dazzled him. Every day brought its 
novel experience, and was so fully occupied that he found 
scant time for recording his impressions ; hence, his 
letters present little that is quotable. He saw the great 
mditary display of the 6th of June, when Napoleon enter- 
tained his guests the Czar Alexander and King William of 
Prussia (accompanied by Bismarck) with a review of sixty 
thousand troops in the Bois de Boulogne, 



the most imposing of any I have ever witnessed, or ever expect 
to witness. The sun shone clearly out, adding to the briUiancy 
and efEeetiveness of the scene. . . , Of coarse, in a moral 
point of view, this mighty warlike display gave me no pleasure, 
but rather much pain at seeing sueh a perversion of human 
nature in support of usurpation and oppression. As the royal 
party rode out of the park, they were firod upon by a Pole, who 
doubtless intended to kill the Emperor of Kussia, but he only 
succeeded in killing the horse of an officer riding by the side of 
the royal carriage, the pistol bursting in his hand. He was 
immediately arrested. 

" I have dined with Madame Coignet and Miss Dowling, who 
have been at the head of the Preedmen's movement in. Paris. 
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John ... I there met the Editor of the Journal des IMbais, but as 
Lsmmmic. ^^ eould not Speak EagUsh, nothing passed between us. I have 
Nicholas abo dined with Monsieur Toui^Tieneff, my Russian admirer, 
nef'^nte ^^^ * nobleman by nature as well as by station. ... I 
3:421, have also had a very agreeable interview with the celebrated 
Edouard Professor Laboulaye, who strongly reminded me, in his sweet, 
Laioviayt. ^^^^^ manners, and in the shape of his head, of the lamented 
CharUi Professor Follen. Even he is not allowed to address a class or 
" ""' assemblageofpersonsinmore than two plaeesinthewholeeity 
of Paris ! Everything here is under governmental espionage 
and dictation, and therefore in a volcanio condition, although 
the volcano is capped for the present." 
Augmtm Mr, Garrison met still another eminent Frenchman : 
MS.Junt "Two or three days ago, I wrote a letter to M. Cochin, 
Hf /^(^' j° expressive of my admiration of his character and works in rela- 
tion to Slavery and the Eesnlts of Emancipation, and my desire 
to have an interview with him, if agreeable, before leaving 
Paris for London. He immediately wrote a very cordial note 
in reply, and then drove in his carriage a long distance to our 
hotel, and sent up his card, with the letter. As I happened to 
be all alone, ... I could not read his letter, which was 
written in French ; and as the servant who brought me the 
letter and card conld not underetaod a word of English, I could 
not make any response ; and so M. Cochin had to drive home 
without seeing me ! He left an invitation to have me take 
HerayVU- breakfast with him the nest morning, and Harry, at my request, 
'^'^- went along with me to act as my interpreter. We were very 
heartily received ; but though Cochin, I am assured, can speak 
very well in English, yet his diffidence was apparently so great 
about it that he ehose to carry on the conversation wholly in 
French, talking with great fluency and animation, Harry inter- 
preting what he said as he went along, "We stopped only twenty 
or thirty minutes, declining to take the breakfast which we saw 
spread in another room, though he assured us that his wife (whom 
we did not see, as she probably expected to see me at break- 
fast) could speak English readily. Coehin is in the prime 
of life, has a fine countenance, and in his manners is a finished 
gentleman, as well as one of the most eminent men in France 
for his literary and scientific abihty. His family descent is old 
and high," 

This was only one of many experiences in which his ig- 
norance of any language but liis own was a sad drawback 
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to Mr. Garrison's happiness. He was, however, constantly chap.viii, 
meeting countrymen and friends in Paris, and he was igs^. 
pleased to be recognized and addressed by two of the 
colored waiters at the American restaurant of the Expo- 
sition. He spent a very agreeable evening with William Ju«e i. 
Cullen Bryant, whom he had never before met, and who 
had been appointed a fellow-delegate with him to the Anti- 
Slavery Conference. 

On the 15th of June he returned to London, accom- 
panied by his daughter and son. He had little time for 
looking about the city and noting the changes since his 
last visit in 1846, before he was overwhelmed by letters and 
notes of invitation, and proffered courtesies from friends 
in London and in other parts of the kingdom. After 
George Thompson, his first call was on John Bright, whom 
he happened never to have met in his previous visits. 
Their intei-view was delightful for its eordiaJity and June 19. 
informality, seeming rather like the meeting of old friends. 
The next day he paid his respects to the Duke and Duchess June 20. 
of Argj-)1, at Argyll Lodge, Kensington, desuing to testify 
his appreciation of the Duke's unfaltering support of the 
Northern cause during the civil war, and his grateful 
remembrance of the friendship and support of the Duchess 
of Sutherland, whose daughter, a young girl in 1840, now 
greeted him as the Duchess of Argyll. Five of her twelve 
children were brought into the room to see him whose 
name had ever been an honored one in her mother's house. 
A day or two later he received a note from the (Dowager) 
Duchess of Sutherland herself, who was now a great in- 
valid and sojourning at Chiswick House, one of the seats 
of the Dnke of Devonshire. 

The Duchess of Sutherland to W. L. Garrison. 

„ „ CmswiCK, June 21. MS. 

Dbak Sik: 

I did not hear without great emotion that you are returned to 
Engpland, and I look forward with great happiness to meet you 
in these better times. I am anxious to know how long yoa stay, 
Vol. IV.— 13 
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Chap. Vlll. for if your time allowa of a little delay, I would wait a little in 
g"^ hopes of being rather more free from violent pain. 
Believe me, dear sir, yours aiocerely, 

HaEEIET SUTHBRLaUD. 

I have been very ill for the last month. 

To this, Mr. Garrison replied that he hesitated to in- 
trude on her in her invalid eondition ; but she quickly re- 
MS. June sponded : " However unwell, I would not on any account 
**■ not see you," and she requested him to eome to luncheon 
Jwu n6. at Chiswick House, and sent her carriage for him and his 
children. She was still too unwell to leave her room, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Argyll and Marquis of Lome 
entertained her guests at luncheon, and did the honors oi 
the house. Mr, Garrison was ushered without delay into 
the chamber of the Duchess, by her daughter, and wel- 
comed with great warmth and feeling. She made him 
bring his children in to see her, after luncheon, and when 
the house, with its treasures of art, its rooms in which Fox 
and Canning had died, and its beautiful grounds with their 
superb cedars of Lebanon, had been shown them by their 
attentive hosts, and they were about to return to the city, 
Mr. Garrison was again taken to his staunch friend for the 
parting which was final for this life. The Duchess died 
Oct. 27, in the following year. 

^ ■ Under the escort of Mr. F. W, Chesson (Mr, Thompson's 

Jane 20. sou-in-law), Mr. Garrison visited the House of Commons, 
'^" and was introduced to John Stuart Mill and James Stans- 
feld, Jr., the latter the son-in-law of his old friend, Wm. 
jime 23. H, Ashurst i and at Stansfeld's house, a few evenings later, 
he renewed with delight his acquaintance with Joseph 
Mazzini. 
littmductiBn " Of course," he afterwards wrote, " a quarter of a century 
m^n'"^f lu^^es perceptible changes in us all — changes which are rea- 
Mjismi. dered the more striking by a separation for so long a term. 
'*^- But Maazini'a altered appearance affected me sadly. There 
were, indeed, the same finely shaped head ; the same dark, lus- 
trous eyes ; the same classical features ; the same grand intellect ; 
the same lofty and indomitable spirit ; the same combination of 
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true modesty and heroic assertion, of exceeding benignity and Chap.VIII. 
inspirational power, as in the earlier days ; but, physically, he ,^ 
was greatly attenuated, stricken in countenance, broken in 
health, and evidently near the close of his earthly pilgrimage. 
But, no marvel I During our long absence from each other, 
what mighty intellectual forces he had broi^ht into play ! what 
eshausting vi^ls he had been obliged to keep, and labors to 
perform ! what cruel betrayals, what hairbreadth escapes, what 
fiery trials had been his! . . . Through all these trying 
vicissitudes he had passed, and well might the outward man 
show signs of marked inflnnity — to say nothing of the flight of 
time. But I was painfully eouvineed that he had greatly injured 
himself— his nervous temperament being finely wrought — 
by his one bad habit of excessive smoking ; a habit which had 
mastered his sell-control, the evil effects of which he readily 
admitted, which (as he told me) was fastened upon him by his 
long solitary imprisonment, and from the craving demands 
of which he was endeavoring to escape by an effort to lessen 
the number of cigars used by liim daily. Lamenting that so 
great a soul should be in such self-imposed bondage, I eamestiy 
besought him to summon all his powers, and, both for his own 
safety and as a noble example to others, resolve to go for ' im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipation,' Nothing conld be 
more respectful, more sweet, more gentle than the manner in 
which he received my entreaty." 

Other friends whom be met were Peter A. Taylor, M, P. 
for Leicester, and his wife, ardent friends of the North 
in the war daj's, Thomas Hughes, and Justin McCarthy, 
then editing the Morning Star. Invitations to breakfast 
or dinner came to him from the son and grandson of his 
early friend. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, and from Lord 
Houghton, at whose house he met Anthony Trollope and 
Hepworth Dixon. Trollope had a low opinion of the negro, 
and discussed hira from the ethnological standpoint in a 
manner that stirred Mr. Garrison's indignation, and led 
him to handle the novelist in a vigorous and summary 
fashion delightful to his host, who recalled the incident 
ten years later. A day was spent at Richmond with the 
Dnc d'Aumale and Ms nephews, the Comte de Paris and 
Due de Chartres, at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Auguste 
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Chap. VIII. Laugel, the latter a daughter of Mrs. Chapman. In 
1867. addition to all these occupations, Mr. (Jarrison was be- 
sieged Ijy callers at his lodgings, and had little time to 
prepare himself for the impending demonstration in his 
honor which he greatly dreaded. 
Morning Announcement was made, shortly after his arrival in 
^,!^\i™' London, that " a Puhlie Breakfast in honor of William 
Lloyd (Jarrison, the leader of the Anti-Slavery Party 
in the United States," would be held at St. James's Hall, 
on Saturday, June 29, at noon, and that John Bright, 
Esq., M. P., would preside on the occasion. The price of 
tickets was placed at tea shillings each, and the presence 
of ladies was invited. The Committee of Arrangements 
consisted of more than fifty gentlemen, all of them well 
known, and most of them eminent for their political, 
social, literary, or scientific standing. The Duke of Argj'U 
headed the list as Chairman, with the Hon. E. Lyulph 
Stanley as Vice-Chairman, and they were supported by 
Loi-d Houghton, Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill, and Sir 
George Young; by members of Parliament like John 
Bright, John Stuart Mill, 'Wiiliam B. Forster, James 
Stansfeld, Jr., Charles and Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Peter A. Taylor, Thomas Hughes, Thomas Bayley Potter, 
and Joseph Cowen ; by members of the bar like Serjeant 
Parry, W. Vernon Hareonrt, and "William Shaen ; by 
philosophers, scientists, and litterateurs like Herbert 
Spencer F. D. Maurice and T, H, Husley, Goldwin Smith, 
Richard H. Hutton, William Howitt, Frederic Harrison, 
and William Black ; and by journalists like Justin Mc- 
Carthy, A. H. Dymond, and F. W. Chesson. 

That these names were lent in no perfunctory spirit is 
evident from the fact that foar-flfths of the Committee 
were present at the Breakfast. The fine haU was thronged- 
Upwards of three hundred ladies and gentlemen satdown 
at the tables, which occupied the floor of the hall. The 
galleries, too, were filled with eager spectators, and a 
hundred persons tried in vain to buy breakfast tickets at 
the door. Seldom had an audience so distinguished for 
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intellectual and moral worth laeen assem'bled in London, chap.vin. 
Mr. Bright presided, with Mr. Garrison on his right, and jg^. 
the Duke and Duehess of Argyll on his left. On the 
right of Mr. Garrison sat Earl and Countess Russell and 
their daughter, and at the same or other tables were John 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Professors Maurice and 
Huxley, William E. Forster, and many other members of 
Parliament, Sir Charles and Lady Trevelyan (daughter of 
Zachary Maeaulay), Miss Cobden, Lady Lyell and Miss 
Lyell, Professor Fawcett and wife, Professor Beesly, Henry 
Victor Schoeleher,^ W. Vernon Harcourt, Jacob Bright, E^s!Be"siy. 
Justin McCarthy, Edward Miall, Frederic Harrison, Geo, 
J. Holyoake, William Black, and scores of others. Of 
Mr. Garrison's English anti-slavery Mends there were 
the Ashursts, Stansfelds, Shaens, Taylors, Thompsons, 
and Chessons ; and Richard D. Webb came over from Ire- 
land for the occasion. America was represented by the 
U. S. Consul at London (Mr. Morse), and by a number of 
anti-slavery friends who were happily in London — Mrs. 
Chapman's daughters and the Rev. William Henry Chan- 
ning being among these, while Miss Sarah ilemond. 
Bishop Payne of the African M. B. Church, Rev. J. Sella 
Martin, and William and Ellen Craft well represented the 
enfranchised race. The American Minister sent the fol- 
lowing letter, which was read by Mr. Chesson : 

54 POETLAtnj Place, June 25, 1867. To F. W. 
Sib : Permit me to express my great gratification in receiving j^. i, d, 
tLe honor of aninvitation to be present on the interesting oeca- Brm^t. 
sion so complimentary to my countryman, Mr. Garrison. It 
cannot but be gratifying' to perceive so cordial a disposition 
among EngHshmen to recognize his long and arduous services 
in the cause of philanthropy. It is with much regret that I find 
m.yseif imable, from the pressure of my engagements on that 
day, to attend ; but I pray you to assure the Committee of the 
obligation I feel myself to be under for their courtesy. 
I am, very truly yours, 

C. F. Adams. 
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Mr. Chesson also read a letter from the Comto de Paris : 
YOBK House, Twiekenhaui, S. W., Jime 26. 

Sra : Engagements of long standing will prevent me from 
being present at the breakfast which, will be given on Saturday 
to Mr, Grarrison, I regret it extremely, and I hasten to beg you 
to thank the Committee io the Comtesse de Paria's name, as well 
as my own, for the amiable invitation which you have trans- 
mitted to us. 

I wish at least to avail myself of that opportunity to t«ll yoa 
how much I sympathize with the mart of eat«em and respect 
which yoa are about to give to the conrageons and indefatigable 
champion of emancipation. The abolition of slavery is indeed 
a cause dear to every liberal heart, whatever may be its eoimtry ; 
and as we all belong to an epoch which, besides its faults, has 
also its greatness, we may be proud to see it wipe ofE this 
shameful stain on onr civilization. 

The cause of humanity has definitively triumphed, thanks to 
the energy of a free people. Slavery is henceforth condemned 
by public opinion, even in the countries where the law allows it 
still an ephemeral existence. But those who have served this 
cauae can never forget that at a time when its snccess appeared 
oaly as an impracticable utopia, it had ehlist«d already a handful 
of eloquent defenders, and that prominent amongst them was 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

After consecrating his life to a task so difficult at the outset, he 
has had the happiness to see the accomplishment of the salutary 
revolution for which he labored. He has at last beep eonspicn- 
ons, even for his moderation, in the midst of that American 
people which, formed in the manly school of liberty, has shown 
itself as great in victory as in adversity. While we pay deserved 
homage to those who receive during this life the recompense of 
their devotion to their principles, it is impossible not to associate 
with them the memory of those who have been the martyrs of 
their cause, from the name, already historical, of Lincoln, to the 
last of those who are inscribed on the long and precions lists 
published in America, and so justly called " The Roll of Honor." 

In receiving a man whose character honors America, I thank 
you, Sir, for having thought of me, and for having counted on 
my sjrmpathy for all that is great and noble in that country, 
which I have seen in the midst of such a terrible crisis. 
I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Loms Phillippe D'OsLfiAMS, Comte de Paris. 
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Letters expressing sympathy with the objects of the chap.vui, 
meeting were also received from the Earl of Shaftesbury, ,^ 
Lord Houghton, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir T. F. Buxton, 
Goldwin Smith, Charles Buxton, M. P., Professor J. B. 
Cairnes, Thomas Hnghes, M. P., and many others unable 
to attend. Of these we give but one : 

Sir Charles LyeU to F. W. Ghessoti. 

73 Haele^ Street, Jane 22, 1867. w. L. a. 
Dear Sir ; I regret that my engagements are sueh as to pre- ''P.vj! ' 
vent me from assisting in the arrangements for a public break- 
fast to Mr. Garrison, who has done so much for a cause in which 
I warmly sympathize. 

I will do what I can in making the intended meeting known 

among those who I know will be glad to contribute to its success. 

BeHeve me, dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

Ckaeles Lyelij.i 
Those who were familiar with Mr. Bright's oratory 
averred that he had never spoken with more grace and 
simple eloquence, or with deeper tenderness and feeling, 
than characterized, the beautiful address with which he 
introduced the post-prandial exercises of the occasion. 
Its effect upon his audience was most impressive, and a 
common baptism of spirit seemed to pervade the great 
assembly, which listened as if entranced. His opening 
words were as follows : 

" The position in which I am placed this morning is one very IV. L. a. 
unusual for me, and one that I find somewhat difficult ; but I eon- ■*™^/'"'> 
sider it a signal distinction to be permitted to take a prominent 
part in the proceedings of this day, which are intended to com- 
memorate one of the greatest of the great triumphs of freedom, 
and to do honor to a most eminent instrument in the achievement 

1 Here it will not be inappropriate to eite the following private tribute 
from Cliftrlea Darwin (MSS. to W. P. G., October, 1S79): " I thank you 
also for the Memorials ot Garrison, a man to be forerer revered." "It will 
ever be a deep gratifloalioii to me to know that your Fatlier, whom I honor 
from the bottom of my soui. shonld iiave heard and approved of the few 
words which I wrote many years ago on SlaTery." (See the ' Journal of a 
Voyage,' passim, and partieniarly tie chapter on Brazil,) 
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Chap. VIII. of tliat freedom. (Hear, hear.) Theremaybe, perhaps, thosewho 
,^ ask what is this triumph of i^hich I speak. To put it briefly, 
and, indeed, only to put one part of it, I may say that it is a 
triumph which has had the effect of raising 4,000,000 of human 
beings from the very lowest depth of BociaJ and political degra- 
dation to that lofty height which men have attained when they 
possess equality of rights in the first country on the globe, 
(Cheers.) More than this, it is a triumph which has pro- 
nounced the irreversible doom of slavery in all countries and 
for all time. (Renewed cheers.) - Another question su^ests 
itself — How has this great matter been accomplished! The 
answer suggests itself in another question — How is it that any 
great matter is a«compUshed? By love of justice, by constant 
devotion to a great cause, and by an nnf altering faith that that 
which is r^ht will in the end succeed. (Hear, hear.) " 

Recalling the trials and perils attending the earlier 
stages of Mr. Garrison's career — his imprisoninent at 
Baltimore, the Boston mob, and the Georgia law — Mr. 
Bright continued : 

W. L. G. " Now, these were menaces and perils such as we have not in 
"p ia **'"' '■™^ been accustomed to in this country in any of our polit- 
ical movements — (hear, hear) — and we shall take a very poor 
measure indeed of the conduct of the leaders of the emancipa- 
tion party in the United States if we estimate them by any of 
those who have been concerned in political movements amongst 
us. But, notwithstanding aU. drawbacks, the cause was gath- 
ering strength, and Mr. Garrison found himself by and by sur- 
rounded by a small but increasing band of men and women 
who were devoted to this cause, as he himself was. We have in 
this country a very noble woman who taught the English people 
much upon this question about thirty years ago ; I allude to Har- 
riet Martineau, (Cheera.) I recollect well the impression with 
which I read a most powerful and touching paper which she 
had written, and which was published in the number of the 
Anie. 2 : 97, Westminster Seviem for December, 1838. It was entitled ' The 
'^' Martyr Age of the United States.' The paper introduced to the 
English pubUc the great names which were appearing on the 
scene in connection with this cause in America, . , . When 

W. L. G. I read that article by Harriet Martineau, and the description of 

P ^ ' those men and women there given, I was led, I know not how, 

to think of a very striking passage which I am sure must he 
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familiar to most here, because it is to be found iu the Epistle to Chi 
the Hebrews, After the writer of that epistle has described the ^ 
great men and fathers of the nation, he says : ' Time would fail 
me to tell of Gideon, of Barak, of Samson, of Jephtha, of David, 
of Samuel, and the Prophets, who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of hons, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant 
iu fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.' I ask if this 
grand passage of the inspired writer may not be applied to that 
heroic band who have made America the perpetual home of 
freedom? (Enthusiastic cheers.) . . , 

" Then came the outbreak which had been so often foretold, I* 
so often menaced ; and the ground reeled under the nation ' 
during four years of agony, until at last, after the smoke of the 
battle-field had cleared away, the horrid shape which had cast 
its shadow over a whole continent had vanished, and was gone 
for ever. (Loud cheers.) An aneient and renowned poet has 

^** ' . ■ Unhol? IB tte voice 

Of loud thanksgiviag over slaughtered men.' 

It becomes us not to rejoice, but to be humbled, that a chastise- 
ment so terrible should have fallen upon any of our race ; but 
we may be thankful for this — that that chastisement was at 
least not sent in vain. (Hear.) This great triumph in the field 
was not all; there came after it another great triimiph — a 
triumph over passion, and there came up before the world the 
spectacle, not of armies and military commanders, but of the 
magnanimity and mercy of a powerful and victorious nation, 
(Cheers.) The vanquished were treated as vanquished, iu the 
history of the world, have never before been treated. There 
was an universal feeling in the North that every care should be 
taken of those who had so recently and marvellously been 
enfranchised. Immediately we found that the privileges of in- 
dependent labor were open to them, schools were established, 
in which their sons might obtain an education that would raise 
them to an intellectual position never reached by their fathers ; 
and at length full political rights were conferred upon those 
who, a few short years, or rather months, before, had been called 
chattels, and things to be bought and sold in any market. 
(Hear, hear.) Andwemayfeel assured, that those persons in the 
Northern States who befriended the negro in his bondage will 
not now faU to assist his struggles for a higher position. May we 
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Chap. VIII. not say, reyiewing what has taken place — and I have only 
iB^ glanced in the briefest possible way at the chief aspects of this 
great question — that probably history has no sadder, and yet, 
if we take a different view, I may say also probably no brighter 
page 1 (Cheers.) To Mr. Garrison more than to any other man 
this is due ; his is the creation of that opinion which has made 
slavery hateful, and which has made freedom possible in Amer- 
ica. (Hear, hear.) His name is venerated in his own coon- 
try — venerated where not long ago it was a name of obloquy 
and reproach. His name is venerated in this country and in 
Europe wheresoever Christiaiiity soft«ns the hearts and les- 
sens the sorrows of men; and I venture to say that in time 
to come, near or remote I know not, his name will become the 
herald and the synonym of good to millions of men who wdl 
dwell on the now almost unknowD continent of Africa. (Loud 
cheers.) 

" But we must not allow our own land to be forgotten or de- 
preciated, even whilst we are saying what our feelings bid us 
say of our friend beside me and of our other friends across the 
water. We, too, can share in the triumph I have described, and 
in the honors which the world is willing to shower upon our 
guest, and upon those who, like him, are unwearied in doing 
good. We have had slaves in the colonial territories that owned 
the sway of this country. Our position was different from that 
in which the Americans stood towards theirs ; the negroes 
were far from being so numerous, and they were not in our 
midst, but 4,000 miles away. We had no prejudices of color 
to overcome, we had a Parliament that was omnipotent in 
those colonies, and public opinion acting upon that Parlia- 
ment was too powerful for the Englishmen who were interested 
in the continuance of slavery. We liberated our slaves ; for the 
English soU did not reject the bondman, but, the moment he 
touched it, made him free. We have now in our memory Clark- 
son, and Wilberforce, and Buxton, and Sturge ; and even now we 
have within this hall the most eloquent living English champion 
of the freedom of the slave in my friend and our friend, 0eorgo 
Thompson. (Great cheering.) Well, then, I may presume to 
say that we are sharers in that good work which has raised our 
guest to eminence ; and we may divide it with the country from 
which he comes. (Hear, hear.) Our eonntry is still his; for 
did not his fathers bear allegiance to our ancient monarchy, 
and were they not at one time citizens of this commonwealth : 
and may we not add that the freedom which now overspreads 
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his noble natioa first sprang into life amongst our own ances- C 
tors? (Enthusiastic cheering.) 

' ' To Mr. Garrison, as is stated in one of the letters which have 
just been read — to William Lloyd Garrison it has been given, in 
a manner not often permitted to those who do great things of 
this kind, to see the ripe fmit of his vast labors. Over a terri- 
tory large enough to make many realms, be tas seen hopeless 
toil supplanted by compensated industry ; and where the bond- 
man dragged his chain, there freedom is established forever. 
(Loud cheers.) We now welcome bim amongst us as a friend 
whom some of us have known long ; for I have watched his 
career with no common interest, even when I was too youi^to 
take mueb part in public afiairs ; and I have kept within my 
heart his name, and the names of those who have been associ- 
ated with him in every step which he has taken ; and in pnbUc 
debate in the halls of peace, and even on the blood-soiled fl.elds 
of war, my heart has always been with those who were the 
friends of freedom. (Eenewed cheering.) We welcome him, 
then, with a cordiality which knows no stint and no limit for 
him and for his noble associates, both men and women ; and we 
venture to speak a verdict which, I believe, will be sanctioned 
by all mankind, not only those who live now, but those who 
shall come after, to whom their perseverance and their success 
shall be a lesson and a help in the future struggles which remain 
for men to mate. One of our oldest and greatest poets has fur- 
nished me with a line that well expresses that verdict. Are not 
William Lloyd Garrison and his fellow -laborers in that world's 
work — are they not 

' On Fame's eternal bead-roll worthy to be flleil 1 ' " 

The entiiuaiastic plaudits which followed Mr. Bright's 
peroration were renewed when the Duke of Argyll came 
forward to propose the formal Address of Welcome, which 
had been written by Goldwin Smith. He prefaced his 
reading of it with a brief speech, from which we also 
quote ; 

" Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen ; It is hard to follow H'. L. 
an address of such extraordinary beauty, simplicity, and power ; 
but it now becomes my duty at your command, Sir, to move an 
address of hearty congratulation to our distinguished guest, 
William Lloyd Garrison. (Cheers.) Sir, this country is from 
time to time honored by the presence of many distinguished 
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Chap. VIII. and of a few iUusfcrious men ; but for the most part we are oon- 
1B67 tented to receive them with that private cordiality and hospi- 
tahty with which, I trust, we shall always receive strangers who 
visit our shores. The people of this eonatry are not preemi- 
nently an emotional people ; they are not naturally fond of public 
demonstrations ; and it is only upon rare occasions that we 
give, or can give, such a reception as that we see here this day. 
There must be something peculiar in the Cause which a man has 
served, in the service which he has rendered, and in our own 
relations with the People whom he represents, to justify or to 
account for anoh a reception. {Hear, hear.) As regards the 
Cause, it is not too mneb to say that the Cause of negro emanci- 
pation in the United States of America has been the greatest 
cause which, in ancient or in modem times, has been pleaded at 
the bar of the moral judgment of mankind. (Cheers.) I know 
that to some this will sound as the language of exaggerated 
feeling ; but I can only say that I have expressed myself in 
language which I believe conveys the literal truth. {Hear, 

" I have, indeed, often heard it said in deprecation of the 
amount of interest which was bestowed in this country on the 
cause of negro emancipation in America, that we are apt to 
forget the forms of suffering which are immediately at one 
own doors, over which we have some control, and to express 
exaggerated feeling as to the forms of suffering with which we 
have nothing to do, and for which we are not responsible, I 
have never objected to that language in so far as it might tend 
to recall us to the duties which lie immediately around us, and 
in so far as it might tend to make us feel the forgetfuLoess of 
which we are sometimes gnilty, of the misery and poverty in our 
own country; but, on the other hand, I will never admit — for 
I think it would be confounding great moral distinctions — that 
the miseries which arise by way of natural consequence out of 
the poverty and the vices of mankind, are to be compared with 
those miseries which are the direct result of positive law and of 
a positive institution, giving to man property in man. (Loud 
cheers.) . . . 

" If such be the Cause, what are we to say of the Man and of 
the services which he has rendered to that cause! "We honor 
Mr. Garrison, in the first place, for the immense pluck and 
courage which ho displayed, (Cheers.) Sir, you have truly 
said that there is no comparison between the contests in which 
he has had to fight and the most bitter contests of our own 
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public life. In looking back, no doubt, to the contest which Chap.viii. 
was maintained in this coimtry some thirty-flve years ago ^^ 
against slavery in our colonies, we may recollect that Clarkson 
and Wilberforce were denounced as fanatics, and had to en- 
eoiint«r much opprobrium ; but it must not be forgotten that, 
80 iar as regards the entwining of the roots of slavery into the 
social system, in the opinions and interests of mankind, there 
was no comparison whatever between the circumstances of that 
contest here and those which attended it in America. (Hear, 
hear.) The nnmbec of persons who, in this country, were 
enhsted on the side of slavery by personal interest was always 
comparatively few ; whilst, in attacking slavery at its headquar- 
ters in the tJmted States, Mr. Garrison Lad to encounter the 
fiercest passions which could be roused. (Hear, hear.) That is, 
indeed, a tremendous sea which runs upon the surface of the 
hmnan mind when the storms of passion and of self-interest run 
counter to the secret currents of conscience and the sense of 
right. (Cheers.) 

" Such was the stormy sea on which Mr. Garrison embarked 
at first — if I may use the simile ■ — almost in a one-oared boat. 
He stood alone. (Cheers.) And so in our reception this day of 
Mr. Garrison, we are entitled to think of him as representing 
the increased power and force which is exerted in our own times 
by the moral opinions of mankind. (Hear, hear.) It is true, 
indeed, tliat we have lately seen some of the most tremendous 
and bloody wars which history records ; and I, for one, must 
admit that the time has not yet come — it is not even yet in 
sight — when we can beat our swords into ploughshares and our 
spears into pruning-hooks ; but if we look to the great events to 
which I have referred, we shall see that in our own time the 
march of great battalions has generally been in the wake of the 
march of great principles — (hear, hear) —that in the freedom 
of Italy, in the consolidation of Germany, and still more in the 
recent contest in America, we are to look to the triumphs of 
opinion as, in the main, the triumphs which have been won. 
(Cheers.) I can understand the joy which must be felt by a great 
severe^, or by a great general, when, standii^ amidst the 
heaps of slain, he can feel that he has won the independence 
of a country, or, still better, has established the independence of 
a race. We can all, however, understand stiU better the joy of 
him who, like our distinguished friend, after years of obloquy 
and oppression, and being denounced as the fanatical supporter 
of extreme opinions, finds himself acknowledged at last by lus 
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. couEtrymen and the world as tlie prophet and apostle of a 
triamphaEt and accepted cause. (Cheers.) 

" One word in regard to the nation which Mr. Garrison rep- 
resents. Let us remember with joy and thankfulness that only 
a few years ago the present reception could not have been ^ven 
to Mr. Garrison. He was not then the representative of a people, 
of a country, or of a government. He was the representative 
only of a party in the United States, and I have always held 
that pubhc receptions or meetings in foreign countries, or at 
least in other countries, for I will not call America a foreign 
country — {immense cheering) — I meati pnbUc assemblies or 
conventions taking part with particular parties of another 
country, are sometimes almost as apt to do as much harm as 
good. (Hear, hear.) Now, thank God, Mr. Garrison appears 
before us as the representative of the United States ; freedom is 
now the poHcy of the Government and the assured policy of the 
country, and we can to-day accept and welcome Mr. Garrison, 
not merely as the liberator of the slaves, but as the representa- 
tive also of the American Government. (Cheers.) This country 
desires to maintain with the American people not merely rela- 
tions of amity and peace ; it desires to have their friendship and 
afEection. (Cheers.) It is not merely that that country has 
sprung from us in former times. It is that it is still to a great 
extent springing from England, (Hear, hear.) It is hardly 
possible to go into any house of the farming class in, that part 
of the country with which 1 am particularly connected, without 
beii^ told that a brother or a sister, a daughter or a son, has 
gone to tLe United States of America, and is flourishing in the 
free States of Ohio or Illinois. (Cheers.) I think we ought to 
feel, every one of us, that in going to America we are going 
only to a second home. (Cheers.) 'Such are the relations 
which I trust we shaU see established between the two countries. 
(Hear, hear.) Surely it is time to forget ancient differences — 
(loud cheers) — ^difEerencea dating from the days of Burgoyne's 
retreat, or our failure before the ramparts of New Orleans. I 
maintain that there is hardly an Englishman in this country — 
I am sure there is no one in this room — who is not almost as 
proud of Washington as he is of Wellington — (cheers) — the 
memory of both belonging, indeed, to the common heritage of 
our race. (Hear, hear.) 

"Therefore, on all these grounds — on the ground of the 
Cause of which he was the great champion, of the peculiar 
services which he has rendered to that cause, and of the People 
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whom he represents, we desire to give Mr. Garrison a hearty Chap.viii. 
welcome. (Cheers.) " ^^ 

The Duke then read the Address : 

" To Willuim Lloyd Garrison, Esq. 

" Sir : We heartily welcome you to England in the name of H'. L. G. 
thousands of Englishmen who have watched with admiring //'a/To' 
sympathy your labors for the redemption of the negro race 
from slavery, and for that which is a higher object than the 
redemption of any single race, the vindication of the universal 
principles of humanity and justice ; and who, having sympa- 
thized with you in the struggle, now rejoice with you in the 
victory. 

" Forty years ago, when you commenced 3'our efforts, slavery 
appeared to be rapidly advancing to complete ascendency in 
America. Not only was it dominant in the Southern States, 
but even in the free States it had bowed the constituencies, 
society, and, in too many instances, even the churches to its 
will. Commerce, linked to it by interest, lent it her support. 
A great party, compactly organized and vigorously wielded, 
placed in its hands the power of the State, It bestowed poht- 
ieal ofaces and honors, and was thereby enabled to command 
the apostate homage of pohtical ambition. Other nations felt 
the prevalence in your national councils of its insolent and 
domineering spirit. There was a moment, most critical in the 
history of America and of the world, when it seemed as though 
that continent, with all its resources and all its hopes, was 
abont to become the heritage of the slave power. 

" But Providence interposes to prevent the permanent tri- 
umph of evil. It interposes, not visibly or by the thunderbolt, 
but by inspiring and sustaining high moral efEort and heroic 
lives. 

" You commenced your crusade against slavery in isolation, in 
weakness, and in obscurity. The emissaries of authority with 
difflenlty f oimd the ofBce of the Mwoto- in a mean room, where j^ais, 1:244, 
its editor was aided only by a negro boy, and supported by a ^^' 
few insignificant persons (so the officers termed them) of all 
colors. You were denomiced, persecuted, and hunted down by 
mobs of wealthy men alarmed for the interests of their class. 
You were led out by one of these mobs, and saved from their 
violence and the imminent peril of death almost by a miracle. 
You were not turned from your path of devotion to your cause, 
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CHA.p.ViH. and to the highest interests of your country, by dennneiation, 

,^ persecution, or the fear of death, You have lived to stand vie- 

torious and hoflored in the .very stronghold of slavery; to see 

Aaie.f. 141. the flag of the Kepublic, now truly free, replace the flag of 

Anis.pp. slavery on Fort Sumter; and to proclaim the doctrines of the 

'4i-'44- lAheraUrr in the city, and beaide the grave, of Calhoun. 

" Enemies of war, we most heartily wish, and doubt not that 
you wish as heartily as we do, that this dehverance could have 
been wrought out by peaceful means. But the fierce passions 
engendered by slavery in the slave-owner determined it other- 
wise ; and we feel at liberty to rejoice, since the struggle was 
inevitable, that its issue has been the preservation, not the ex- 
tinction, of all that we hold most dear. We are, however, not 
more thankful for the victories of freedom in the field than for 
the moderation and mercy shown by the victors, which have 
exalted and hallowed their cause and ours in the eyes of all 
nations. 

"We shall now watch with ansioas hope the development, 
amidst the difficulties which still beset the regeneration of the 
South, of a happier order of things in the States rescued from 
slavery, and the growtii of free communities in which your 
name, with the names of your feUow-woriers in the same 
cause, will be held in grateful and lasting remembrance. 

" Once more we welcome you to a country in which you will 
find many sincere admirers and warm friends." 

Earl Russell, at the invitation of Mr. Bright, now came 
forward to second the Address. Remembering his un- 
friendly attitude towards the American Government dur- 
ing the critical period of the rebellion, the Committee of 
Arrangements had not thought of inviting him to the 
BreaMast, and were surprised at receiving an intimation 
from him that he wished to he present. Even then they 
refrained from asking him until they had consulted Mr. 
Garrison, who unhesitatingly assented. Earl Russell's 
motive for wishing to tahe part in the proceedings was 
revealed in his speech, which was as honorable to him as 
it was surprising and gratifying to his audieaee. He 
said : 

^- ^ ''• " As one of his sincere admirers and warm friends, I heartily 
pp. 31-33.' join in this welcome to Mr. Garrison, and I hold it a distin- 
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gnished honor to share in the tribute o£ admiration which is C 
being offered to him this day. It is the characteristic of our 
race that, amidst evUs unnumhered, and miseries unrelieved, 
though oft«n deeply feh, and institutions which condemn mil!- 
ions to what seems a hopeless servitude, the Almighty Las 
planted in some breasts a feeling of indignation against wrong, 
a zeal to redress the evils which press upon the most wretched 
of their feUow-men, that raises up deliverers for mankiiid, who 
will not rest until the evils they struggle against are done away, 
until the balance is redressed, and the fortunes of their raee seem 
to br^hten. Such a spirit is found in our guest of to-day. Mr. 
Garrison felt for the evils of his fellow-men of an oppressed 
race ; he devoted himself to the object of removing them ; he was 
ready to encounter death itself in the pursuit of that salutary 
and worthy object j and he has been happy enough to live to 
see the victory of freedom over slavery, and to grapple with it 
in the form which has prevailed both in America and our own 
colonies, and which my noble friend who spoke before me has 
well designated as one of the worst evils that have afflicted 
mankind. (Cheers.) 

" Having said this with respect to Mr. Garrison, you will per- 
mit me to join in another sentiment which has been expressed 
by the Duke of Argyll, — that this may be an occasion which 
will tend to draw closer the ties of friendship and affection 
which ought to bind us to the United States of America. (Loud 
cheers.) So far, unfortunately, the condition of mankind has 
been such that men seem to seek every occasion of difference 
with each other, in order to found upon those differences rela- 
tions of hostility and mutual hatred. Difference of class, dif- 
ference of race, difference of religion, difference of situation, 
difference of domestic institutions, all seem to be grounds on 
which those who are natural enemies to love and affection seek 
to implant sentiments of hatred and hostility, leading often to 
bloody wars, and consequences the most oalamitous to mankind. 
If this be so, and I am afraid it is little in our power to pre- 
vent those causes from having this operation, may we not con- 
sider that the ties existing between us and the United States of 
America, having our birth from the same ancestors, having 
both the blessings of Christianity, having (though with differ- 
ent institutions) the same love of freedom, should lead us to 
replace by a thoroi^h and entire affection the old leaven of 
hatred and Dl-will which has sometimes troubled their connec- 
tion f Should not these considerations impress us with affection 
Vol. IV.— 14 
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Chap. VIII. and regard for our brethren in America, and make us perpetu- 
,^ ally friends ? (Lond cheers.) 

" Well, I have my own faults to acknowledge in this respect, 
beeauae I certainly thoijght, when the Slave States of America 
endeavored to establish their independence, and at the same 
time to continue and perpetuate the institution of slavery, that 
the Northern States ought at once to have proclaimed not only 
their own abhorrence, but the abolition and destruction, of 
slavery. Distance and want of knowledge of the circum- 
stances of America made me fall into error in that respect. 
{Hear, hear.) I was afterwards convinced by the distinguished 
man who represents the United States in this country — Imean 
Mr. Adanw — I was convinced by him in frequent conversations 
we had on the subject, that I had not rendered due justice to 
President Lincoln, who was the friend of freedom, and not only 
the friend, but ultimately the martyr of freedom. (Cheers.) I 
now, therefore, acknowledge that the task which the Govern- 
ment of the United States had to perform was a totally differ- 
ent task, and a much more difficult one, than we had ourselves 
to perform when, more than thirty years ago, we abolished 
slavery in our West India Islands; not having that slavery 
mixed with onr domestic institutions ; not having it involved 
and twined into all our relations, whether political or social; 
but merely looking upon it as a question for tbe mass of man- 
kind, as an obligation imposed upon us by our adherence to 
Christianity, not as having what the United States had, the 
utmost difBculty in disentangling all the intricacies of ttie ques- 
tion, and prevailing upon men whose interests, and even tiieir 
very existence, seemed bound up with it, to abandon their false 
gods, (Cheers.) Not having that difftculty before us, I did not 
do justice to the efEorta made by the United States; but I am 
now persuaded that President Lincoln did all that it was pos- 
sible to do, and that we are bound to give our tribute of admi- 
ration to the excellent policy which the President and his 
Government pursued, and which has resulted in the great con- 
summation we see before us — the entire liberation of 4,000,000 of 
negro slaves from the bondt^e in which they were held. (Great 
cheering.) 

" I may well say, as my noble friend has just said, that all 
those animosities which prevailed some eighty years ago, be- 
tween the people of this eoimtry and the people of tbe United 
States of America, have entirely disappeared from our breasts, 
and that on the 4th of July, which Is approachii^, we all o£ us 
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can feel aa aiiicli admiration for the memory of General Wash- Chap. viii. 
ingtoD, — a man, I beUeve, of the purest glory amongst all the j|^ 
great men who have existed in modem times, — and as much 
rejoicing over the triumphs of freedom and the spread of free 
institutions as the Americans themselves. (Loud cheers.) 

" There is this further ground for sympathy and for rejoicing 
in common, that we and they have combined in treating the rac« 
of Africa as a free community, free to enter into the paths of 
industry, free to distinguish themselves in intellectual progress 
as much as any race of our own eolor. Having this additional 
source of sympathy and fellow-feeling, let us hope that the 
friendship of the XInit«d States and tte United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland may endure unbroken, and that Mr. 
Garrison may carry with him, amongst other gratifloationa, this 
reflection, that our meeting here to-day has tended to the 
better union of two races who ought never to be separated. 
(Great cheering.) " 

Any one of the above speeches would have made the 
oeeasion noteworthy and significant, but it remained for 
John Stuart Mill, who followed Earl Russell, to point, 
with philosophic thoughtfulness, the moral of Mr. Gar- 
rison's experience. Mr. Mill said : 

" The speakers who have preceded me have, with an eloquence w, i. g. 
far beyond anything which I can command, laid before our ^'"^^^l 
honored guest the homage of admiration and gratitude which 
we all feel is due to his heroic life. Instead of idly expatiating 
upon things which have been far better said than I could say 
them, I would rather endeavor to recall one or two lessons, 
applicable to ourseRea, which may be drawn from his career. 
A noble work nobly done always contains in itself, not one, but 
many lessons; and in the ease of him whose character and 
deeds we are here to commemorate, two may be singled out 
specially deserving to be laid to heart by all who would wish to 
leave the world better than they found it. 

" The first lesson is,— Aim at something great; aim at things 
which are difficult ; and there is no great thing which is not 
difficult. Do not pare down your undertaking to what yo« can 
hope to see successful in the next few years, or in the years of 
your own life. Fear not the reproach of Quisotism or of 
fanaticism ; but after you have well weighed what you under- 
take, if you see your way clearly, and are convinced that you 
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. are right, go forward, eveu though you, hke Mr. Gfarriaon, do 
it at the risk of being torn to pieces by the very men through 
■whose changed hearts your purpose will one day be accom- 
plished. Fight on with aU year strength against whatever 
odds, and with however smaU a band of supporters. If you are 
right, the time will come when that small band will swell into 
a multitude. Yon will at least lay the foundations of something 
memorable, and you may, like Mr. Garrison, — though you ought 
not to need or expect so great a reward, — be spared to see that 
work completed which, when you began it, you only hoped 
it might be ^ven to you to help forward a few stages on its 

" The other lesson which it appears to me important to enforce, 
amongst the many that may be drawn from our friend's life, is 
this ; If you aim at something noble and succeed in it, you will 
generally find that yoa have succeeded not in that alone. A 
hundred other good and noble things which you never dreamed 
of wiU have been aeeomplished by the way, and the more cer- 
tainly, the sharper and more agonizing has been the struggle 
which preceded the victory. The heart and mind of a nation 
are never stirred from their foundations without manifold good 
fruits. In the ease of the great American contest, these fruits 
have been already great, and are da,ily becoming greater. The 
prejudices which beset every form of society — and of which 
there was a plentiful crop in America — are rapidly melting 
away. The chains of prescription have been broken ; it is not 
only the slave who has been freed — -the mind of America has 
been emancipated. The whole inteUect of the country has been 
set thinking about the fundamental questions of society and 
government ; and the new problems which have to be solved, 
and the new difficulties which have to be encountered, are call- 
ing forth new activity of thought, and that great nation is 
saved, probably for a long time to come, from the most for- 
midable danger of a completely settled state of society and 
opinion— in telleetnal and moral stagnation. 

" This, then, is an additional item of the debt which America 
and mankind owe to Mr, Garrison and his noble associates ; and 
it is well calculated to deepen our sense of the truth which his 
whole career most strikingly illustrates — that though onr best- 
directed efforts may often seem wasted and lost, nothing com- 
ing of them that can be pointed to and distinctly identified as a 
defliiit« gain to humanity ; though this may happen ninety-nine 
times in every hundred, the hundredth time the result may be 
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so great and dazzling that we had never dared to hope for it, Chap.vhi. 
and should have regarded him who had predicted it to us as san- j^ 
guine beyond the bounds of mental sanity. So has it been with 
Mr. Garrison. (Loud cheers.) " 

The Address having been unanimously adopted by the 
audience, Mr. Garrison rose to acknowledge it amid an 
enthusiastic ovation. Not anticipating that he was to 
encounter such a greeting from the foremost men of 
intellect in Great Britain, he had made small preparation 
for his part of the programme, and, with the exception of 
jotting down a few notes aS heads of what he wished to 
say, he ■went trusting to the inspiration of the moment. 
His opening words, spoken under perceptible embarrass- 
ment, and with unaffected modesty and feeling, were 
listened to with the closest attention : 

" Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : For this marked w. L. g. 
expression of your personal respeet, and appreciation of my • ^J^''M'"^' 
labors in the cause of human freedom, and of your esteem and and Linden 
friendship for the land of my nativity, I oSer you, one and all, star^'^fi. 
my grateful acknowledgments. But I am so profoundly im- 1867. 
pressed by the formidable array of rank, genius, inteUeet, 
scholarship, and moral and religious worth which I see before 
me, that I fear I shall not be able to address you, except with a 
fluttering pulse and a stammering torque. For me this is, 
indeed, an anomalous position t Assuredly, this is treatment 
with which I have not been very familiar! For more than 
thirty years I had to look the fierce and unrelenting hos- 
tility of my countrymen in the face, with few to cheer me 
onward. In all the South 1 was an outlaw, and could not have 
gone there, thongh an American citizen guUtiess of wrong, and 
though that flag [here the speaker pointed to the United States 
ensign] had been over my head, except at the peril of my life ; 
nay, with the certainty of flnding a bloody grave. (Hear, hear.) 
In all the North I was looked upon with hatred and contempt. 
The whole nation, subjugated to the awful power of slavery, 
rose up in moboeratie tumult against any and every effort to 
liberate the millions held in bondage on its soU. And yet I 
demanded nothing that was not perfectly just and reasonable — 
in esact accordance with the Declaration of Independence and 
the Golden Rule, I was not the enemy of any man living. I 
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CHftp.vni. cherish no personal enmities, I know nothing of them in my 
jgg^_ heart. Even whilst the slaveholders were seeking my destruc- 
tion, I never for a moment entertained any other feeling to- 
wards them than an earnest desire, under God, to deliver them 
from a deadly cnrse and an awful sin, (Hear, hear.) It was 
neither a sectional nor a personal matter at all; it had exclu- 
sive reference to the eternal law of justice between man and 
man, and the rights of hnman nature itself. 

"Sir, I havealwaysfoaudin America that a shower of brick- 
bats had a tonic effect, materially strengthening to the backbone. 
But, sir, the shower of compliments and applause which has 
greeted me on this occasion would assuredly cause my heart to 
fail me, were it not that this generous reception is only inci- 
dentally personal to myself. You, ladies and gentlemen, are 
here mainly to celebrate the triumph of humanity over its most 
brutal foes ; to rejoice that universal emancipation has at last 
been proclaimed throughout the United States ; and to express, 
as you have already done through the mouths of the eloquent 
speakers who have preceded me, sentiments of peaoe and of 
good-will towards the American Eepuhhc. Sure I am that these 
sentiments will be, heartily reciprocated by my countrymen. 

" I must here disclaim, with all sincerity of soul, any special 
praise for anything that I have done. I have simply tried to 
maintain the integrity of my soul before God, and to do my 
duty. I have refused to go ■with the moltitude to do evil. I 
have endeavored to save my country from ruin. Bat then I 
ought to have done it all ; and, having done it all, I feel it is 
nothing to speak of, nothing to be complimented upon. We 
ought to do our duty always — we ought to rejoice if even 
through persecution, if even through the cross, we are com- 
pelled to look duty in the face. 

"And now, rejoicing here with you at the marvellous change 
which has taken place across the Atlantic, I am unable to 
express the satisfaction I feel in beUeving that, henceforth, my 
country will be a m^hty power for good in the world. While 
she held a seventh portion of her vast population in a state of 
ehattelism, it was in vain that she boasted of her democratic 
principles and her free institutions ; ostentatiously holding her 
Declaration of Independence in one hand, and brutally wielding 
her slave-driving lash in the other 1 Marvellous inconsistency 
and unparalleled assurance ! But now, God be praised, she is 
free — free to advance the cause of Uberty throughout the 
world ! (Load cheers.)" 
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Recalling Ms first visit to England, Mr. Garrison 
amused his auditors with the story of Buxtou's mistaking a 
him for a black man, and then, passing to the World's 
Convention of 1840, and his reasons for declining to enter 
it, he improved the opportunity to pay a tribute to Mr. 
Mill for the " masterly ability " with which he had recently 
advocated, in Parliament, the rights of woman — " rights 
which pertain to all the human race, the exclusive posses- 
sion of which cannot be safely entrusted to those who are 
for class interests, and who reject the doctrine of human 
equality." He also eulogized George Thompson's anti- 
slavery labors in the United States, and said of the 
American abolitiosiists : 

" Putting myself entirely out of the question, I believe that 
in no land, at any time, was there ever a more devoted, self- 
saerifleing, and uneompromiaing band of men and women. 
Nothing can be said to their credit which they do not deserve. 
With apostolic zeal, they counted nothing dear to them for the 
sake of the slave, and him dehumanized. But whatever has 
been achieved through them is aU of God, to whom alone is the 
glory due. . . . 

" Henceforth, through all coming time, advocates of justice 
and friends of reform, be not discouraged ; for you will and you 
must succeed, if you have a righteous cause. No matter at the 
outset how few may be disposed to rally round the standard you 
have raised— if you battle unflinchingly and without compro- 
mise — if yours be a faith that cannot be shaken, because it 
is hnked to the Eternal Throne — it is only a question of time 
when victory shall come to reward your toils. Seemingly, no 
system of iniquity was ever more strongly intrenched, or more 
sure and absolute in its sway, than that of American slavery ; 
yet it has perished. 

'Id the earthquake God has spoken ; 
He hfta smitten with. Hia thunder 
The irtio walls asunder, 
And tie gates of brass are broken.' 

So it has been, so it is, so it ever will be throughout the earth, 
in every conflict for the right. (Great cheering.) " 

After showing that " on the issue raised by the Confed- 
erate States, never was there a more causeless war in the 
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Chap.viii. world," Mr. Garrison concluded his speech with a grate- 
1B67. ful recognition of the support given the Union and Eman- 
cipation cause toy enlightened Englishmen and a portion 
of the English press, saying: 

IV. L. G. " Before I sit down, 1 desire to return my thanks to those on 

^a*/flj^. jj,^ gi^g ^^ t[jg Atlantic who, in the midst of onr terrible 
struggle, were able to understand its nature, and to give a clear 
and unequivocal testimony in behalf o( the right. (Hear, hear,) 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to name one or two for a noble 
example. The Duke of Argyll, a peer of the realm, who, I think, 
all will now confess was, in point of clearness of vision, sound- 
ness of understanding, and accuracy of opinion relative to the 
real merits of the American struggle, without a peer, (Cheers.) 
Then there is our respected and honored chairman. (Great 
cheering.) We always felt greatly eneooraged and strengthened 
when we got hold of his telling speeches. They were exactly 
to our mind. I cannot, of eoarae, enumerate all who stood up 
firmly in behalE of President LLncohi and his administration — 
a MiU, a Forster, a Stansfeld, a Hughes, a Potter, a Taylor, and 
a Monekton Milnes, now the Right Hon. Lord Houghton —but, 
without meaning to be invidious, I offer my thanks to those 
I have named. (Hear, hear, and a voice : " And Cobden." ) 
Yes, the lamented Cobden, of course — (cheer8)^who, if he 
had been Hving now, doubtless would have been here 00 this 
occasion. (Hear, bear.) Then there are Professors Goldwin 
Smith, Caimes, Newman, and Huxley. Amongst the news- 
papers I must name the Daily News — (cheers) ^ the Morning 
Star — (cheers) —the Spectator, and the Nonconformist. (Cheers.) 
If my memory be not utterly at fanlt, I believe the Times was 
rather inclined to bring discredit upon the American Govern- 
ment, but only succeeded in bringing discredit upon itself. 
(Cheers.) However, let us hope for better J^mes to come. 
(Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 

" I cannot tell you with what pleasure I listened to the ingen- 
uous speech of Earl Russell. (Hear, hear.) I know there was 
at one time a good deal of feehng in our country in regard 
to some sentiments which had fallen from his hps, and which 
seemed to me if not hostile to, at least equivocal about, our 
position. I do not wonder that there was a good deal of mis- 
conception and misapprehension on the subject, at so great a 
distance. It was a very mixed-up question for a long time, 
until President Lincoln sent forth his immortal proclamation of 
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emancipatioii — (oheers) ~ mid then tte pulse of England beat Chap.viii, 
to the musie of that jubilee bell. Earl Russell cannot esalt j^ 
himself more than he has done this day, by juaking a manly 
confession of his mistake. (Cheers.) I am sure that Le who, 
in his place ia the Cabinet, i^tated iiie question of emancipa- 
tion for the West Indies, never eoidd have entertained a senti- 
ment of hostility to the emancipation of the slaves in America. 
Russell and Reform^the words are synonymous (cheers); 
and having championed the old Reform through Parliament 
with great eom-age and fidelity, I expect to see him soon, with 
another Reform Bill, farthering still more tbe work on behalf 
of the rights of men and the glory and prosperity o£ England. 

" Now, in parting, let me say, we must not allow ourselves to 
be divided ~- England from America, America from England, 
By every consideration under heaven, let us resolve to keep the 
peace. (Great cheering.) If we have old grudges, let them be 
thrown to the winds. (Hear, hear.) Let there be peace — a true 
and just peace — peace by forbearance — (hear, hear) — peace 
by generous concession ~ for the sake of the cause of mankind, 
and that together England and America may lead the nations 
of the world to freedom, and glory. (Cheers.) There is your 
eoant*y's flag, there is mine. Let them be blended. (Renewed 
eheers.) I will conclude by quoting some lines written by my 
friend, Mr. Thompson, some years ago, which will express all Geoy^i 
myfeeUngs; Ti<^s^. 

* Then let ua haste these bonds to kuit. 

And in tlie work be handy, 
That we may blend " God Save the Queen " 

With " Yankee Doodle Dandy."' 

(Prolonged cheers.) " 

(Seorge Thompson, who also received the heartiest 
applause, followed Mr. Garrison with wonted eloquence ; 
and after brief renaarks by Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Vernon 
Hareourt, and Mr. B. Lyulph Stanley, Mr, Bright closed 
the meeting with a few words in acknowledgment of the 
vote of thanks tendered him. " Wherever there is a friend 
of freedom," he said, " the proceedings of this day will 
give him pleasure ; and wherever there is a human being 
suffering oppression, I tmst that what we have done 
to-day may give him hope." 

So remarkable a demonstration as that at St. James's 
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Chap. VIII. Hall eould not fail to command general attention, and the 
1867. seenlar and religious press of London teemed with edi- 
torials about the Breakfast and the speeches made thereat. 
Even the Times confessed its " brilliant " character, and 
that " Mr. Garrison was fairly entitled to the homage paid 
him by peers and philosophers." The unusual, if not un- 
precedented, spectacle of an ex-Prime Minister honestly 
confessing the error of his course in a critical period of 
international relations also excited wide comment, and 
the cabled announcement of it in the American papers 
caused equal surprise and pleasure. So pro-Southern a 
paper as the London Morning Post had only words of 
praise for the speeches of Earl Russell and Mr. Bright, 
and for Mr. Garrison himself.^ 

The attention of the provinces was at once aroused, 
and invitations from other cities eager to imitate the 
example of London and do him honor poured in upon 
July 1. Mr, Garrison. He spent his last evening in London at 
the House of Commons, hearing brief speeches by Glad- 
stone, Bright, and Disraeli ; and saying good-bye in the 

r. f/u^Aes, lobby to Bright, Hughes, Potter, Taylor, and Stansfeld. 

p. A. Tay~ The uext day he was off for Manchester, where he and his 
r companions were entertained at the Trevelyan (Tempei'- 
ance) Hotel, as the guests of the United Kingdom AUiance, 
the powerful organization having for its object the total 
suppression of the liquor trafBc. A public dinner was 
given him on the evening of July 4th, Thomas Bazley, 
M. P. for Manchester, presiding, and George Thompson 
coming down from London to participate. The address 
of welcome was moved by Rev. S. Alfred Steinthal, an 
old friend and correspondent of the Liberator, and Jacob 
Bright was among the speakers. At a Ladies' Reception 
given him at the same place the following evening, Mr. 

1 The Prooeedings of the Breakfast were puhUslied in & neat Tolome (pp. 
96) by William Tweedie, 337 Strand, London, 1809, with an Intrixluetion by 
F. W. Chesson, and Opinions of the Preaa. To Mr, Chesson, who ioitiated 
the movement for the Breakfast, and, oa Honorary Secretary, practically 
managed it, the credit for the remarkable character and auccess of the 
occasion was largely due. 
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Garrison described the heroic women of the anti-slavery chap.vih. 
movement in America, and in extolling Lucretia Mott, ,b^. 
the Grimkis, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Child, and Mrs. Chapman, 
he did not f oi^et to name also the clear-sighted Elizabeth Ante, i : 145. 
Heyrick of England. 

Newcaatle-on-Tyne was nest visited, and four delight- July 6-10. 
ful days were spent with Mr, and Mrs. John Mawson and 
family in their beantiful home at Gateshead. Mr. Maw- 
son presided at the crowded soiree given to Mr. Garrison 
on the evening of July 9, in the Assembly Rooms at New- 
castle, and his voice faltered with emotion as he testified 
that their guest, after receiving a nation's thanks and ob- 
taining a world-wide renown, was yet " the same gentle, 
loving, earnest, true man he was twenty years ago." Not 
the least interesting and touching feature of the occasion 
was the presentation of a second welcoming address from 
the workiugmen of the neighboring seaport town of 
North Shields, to whom, in common with their fellow- 
toilers of the North of England, Mr. Garrison had just 
paid a glowing tribute for their steadfast loyalty, in the 
face of imminent starvation, to the Union cause — "a 
spectacle," he declared, " such as the world has never seen 
for moral sublimity. . . . Such workingmen and such 
operatives," he continued, " are capable of rising to any 
height, and . .■ . whatever they do not have now 
politically as their just claim, ought to be given to them 
without any delay whatever," 1 The Address was read 
by Joseph Cowen, Jr., proprietor of the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle, and an unfaltering supporter of the North : 

To William Ll(»/d Garrison. Neiacastk 

Honored Sir : The members of the North Shields EeEorm j^ia' 
League, embracing the opportunity of your visit to Newcastle '^^■ 

1 " Had tJie Confederafiy over whieli JefEerson Daris presided emerged 
triumpliaiitly fconi tte straggle with tte Nortb io 1865, instead of being 
beaten at idl points, we should not haT6 witnessed any extension of the 
franchise in 1867. The agitation which William Lloyd Garrison carried to 
BO euc<!essful an issue in America, hud a potent Inflaence in securing the 
rights of oitjzensMp for the artisans and the agriculturists of England " 
(Newcastle Daily Chronicle, Not, 16, 1885). 
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CHAP.vril. after a lengtlieneii interval of time, and at the close of the labor 
li^. "f yoiir life, desire, on behalf of a large body of workingmen 
in this seaport town, to congratulate you, and through you 
your fellow-countrymen, upon one of the most glorious achieve- 
ments of onr age — the Emancipation of the Colored Race in 
America. 

Some of us, though living remote from you, on the margin of 
the North Sea, have held unfaltering faith in you and your 
work for fully a quarter of a century ; in fact, ever since Har- 
riet Mai-tineau introduced your name to the English people. 
"When our countrymen in America have sent stray copies of the 
Liberator here to our reading-rooms, we have never failed to 
peruse with absorbing interest the reports of the great anti- 
slavery agitation in your country, and we have been cheered in 
onr work here by a knowledge of what was being done across 
the Atlantic. 

Feeling all through the great conflict which swept over your 
country, that the cause of the North was the cause of the slave, 
onr sympathies were with the Northern people in the darkest 
crisis of their history. Happily, the reestablishment of the 
Federal authority in the South is coincident with the emanci- 
pation of the slave. And it is to the great anti-slavery party 
in America, who, through good report and evil report, allowed 
the national conscience no peace until victory was achieved, 
and who sternly refused all compromise with evil, that this 
great result is due. 

There is not a thoughtful toiler amongst the industrial masses 
of these Northern counties who does not feel a higher sense of 
manhood, and a firmer faith in great principles, when he sees 
that in the result of your work, as in much else in this life, 
" They that sow in tears shall reap in joy ; he that goeth forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him." 

In this spirit we welcome yon, our dear old friend, once more 
to Northumberland. 

Signed on behalf of the North Shields Eeform League, 
Robert Eobson, President. 

EOBEET SUTHEBLANB, Treasurer. 

John Charlton, Secretary, 
ju!j-is. Edinburgh followed Newcastle with an evening recep- 
tion to Mr, Garrison, tendered by the Ladies' Emancipa- 
tion Society, and for a week he and his children were the 
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guests of Ms dear aud faithful friend, Mrs. Elizabeth Chap.viii. 
Pease Nictol, at Huntly Lodge, enjoying social inter- i^. 
course with her and other friends, and driving about the 
city and its beautiful suburbs. Among the new acquaint- 
ances whom they met was that delightful writer and 
gentleman, Dr. John Brown, author of 'Rab and his 
Friends.' 

On the day of Ms departure for Glasgow, Mr. Garrison J'^b is 
was presented with the freedom of the city of Edinburgh, 
at a special meeting of the Town Council; the Lord Pro- 
vost presiding, and the Magistrates and members of the 
Council, with the City Clerk and City Chamberlain, at- 
tending in their robes of office. This signal honor was 
tendered to Mr. Garrison "in respect of Ms long and 
meritorious exertions to abolish slavery in the United 
States of America" ; and the Lord Provost, in making 
the presentation speech, described slavery as he had him- 
self seen it when visiting the United States before the 
war, and recalled the active part which Edinburgh had 
borne in the struggle for West India emancipation. Mr. 
Garrison accepted this, like all previous honors, as be- 
stowed not on himself alone, but on all his feUow-aboli- 
tionists, and " as a symbolical olive-branch to the people 
of the United States, and an expression of International 
amity and good-wiU. It is in that light," he said, " that 
my joy is full, and my heart beats responsively." The 
significance of the compliment was increased by his being 
the first American to receive it, and Ms pleasure in it was 
enhanced by the fact that George Thompson had been 
similarly honored many years previous, so that they were ^w&.3:is3. 
now " fellow-citizens." ^ His speech of acceptance was the 
best of all he delivered in Great Britain, at least so far as 

1 " The presentation to me of the ' freedom o£ the'dty ' by tlie Lord Pro- 
vost and M^istraey of Ediaburgh was a notable mark of respect, taking 
me utterly by Burprise. It is ratber eurions that the person who preoedsd 
me in receiving it was I^rinee Alfred, Lord Palmerston preceding him. It 
was given to the illustrious John Hampden. Yon [see], therefore, that 
ditterent oonsiderationB lend to its beatowment- It was most worthily 
given to George Thompson several years ago. Of oonrse, it possesses no 
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Chap. VIII. pertains to the form, since he could do no less than pre- 
1867. pare it carefully in advance of the ceremony. 

In Glasgow he had to encounter two demonstrations — 
July 19, a public breakfast, initiated by the Smeals and Patons 
and their anti-slavery associates, and an evening meeting 
— at each of which a fervid and impressive address, hand- 
somely engrossed, was presented to him. 

" Elsewhere, Sir," said the venerable Dr. William Anderson, in 
reading that at the breakfast, "yon have repeatedly said, in reply 
to the commendations of friends, that you have only done your 
duty J but you cannot surely have signified, in saying so, that 
you protested against their laudations. Why, Sir, it is pre- 
cisely because you have done your duty that we hold you in 
admiration, and tender you our espressioa of it. And you 
most not check the flow of our feelings by any expression which 
might be construed aa if you gave us back tiie profEered eup of 
our praise, only partially accepted- We never felt ourselves 
less in danger of being seduced by courtesy into the use of es- 
pressions which savored of flattery." 

North BrU- " Mr. Chairman," said Mr. Garrison in reply to this broadside, 
MaipG^- " '' ^^ bardly worth while here or anywhere to inquire minutely 
.^t™, July into the various methods and instrumentalities by which slavery 
20. I007. jjj jjjQ United States has been abolished. Those who labored 
with me were enabled to do something towards the event. 
Those who labored on this side of the Atlantic had a share in 
the same glorious work, and are entitled to thanks and to grati- 
tude, as well as those in my own country. It took everything that 
has transpired since the struggle commenced to bring it about, 
and every one who gave anything, however small, to the treas- 
ury — every one who offered up a heartfelt prayer to God for the 
deliverance of the oppressed — every one who, in any manner, 
at any time, and to however small an extent, threw his in- 
fluence into the scale of justice, had a hand in this blessed work, 
and it includes at last a mighty host. ... It has been done 
by the promulgation of the truth ; it has been done by the act 

interest or value to me beyocd Ets Ijeing a high officisJ reoognitloa of the 
rectitude and grandeur of the anH-slaverj movement in the United States, 
and, through me, a vindioatioii of American abolitionists generally " (MS. 
Paris, Aug. 30, 1867, W. L. G. to Samuel May, Jr.). Mr. Garrison did not 
Itnow that Mrs. Nichol had quietly suggested the propriety of thus honor- 
ing him to the Lord Provost. 
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of the slaveholders themselves to a great extent. The abolition- Chap, vin, 
ista were very active and indefatigable during the struggle to ^^^ 
put down slavery ; bat, if possible, they were outdone in activ- 
ity by the slaveholders themselves. . . . For the very acta 
to which thej' resorted to uphold and perpetuate slavery, having 
been monstrous, cruel, and unnatural, reacted in favor of the 
good cause, which always succeeded a great deal bett«r when 
we were assailed by them, denounced by them, and injured by 
them than in any other way ; and so ' God mates the wrath of 
man to praise Him, and the remainder of wrath He restrains.' 
Oh, the cowardice of tyrants and the weakness of a colossal 
wrong ! " 

The evening meeting was under the auspices of the 
Scottish National Reform League, and was a very hvely 
affair, for Mr, James Moir, who, with the Smeals and 
PatOQS, had been among the few Glasgow citizens friendly Ante.p. 67. 
to the North during the war, while the shipyards on the 
Clyde were busy turning out privateers and blockade- 
runnera, aroused the protests and hisses of a portion of 
the audience by the vigor with which he denounced the 
Southern rebellion and the attitude of the governing 
classes of Great Britain respecting it. It was interesting 
to see how quickly these manifestations of dissent sub- 
sided when Mr. Garrison rose and took up the theme, and 
there was no sign of opposition when he endorsed what 
Mr. Moir had said, and declared that the Southern rebel- 
lion was " the most perfidious and most wicked rebellion 
recorded on the pages of history-," with "no extenuation 
whatever." 

" Slavery," he told them, " wasnot the prodact of Eepubliean- No. British 
ism. It was older than the Constitution of the United States — ^^J^'f' 
as old as the settlement of the colonies under the power and July ao. 
patronage of Great Britain. It was not because of our Repub- ' 
lican institutions or ideas that we held slaves in bondage, but in 
violation of them ; and therefore those principles or ideas stand 
nntaraished before the world, notwithstanding our guilty apos- 
tasy in the past, and I hold that the Declaration of American 
Independence is yet to be the Declaration of the world. What- 
ever freedom for the people — aH the people — shall be wrought 
out on our soil, will be an example to the peoples of all parts of 
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Chap. VIII. the world ; and the truth emhodied in that famous instrument, 
1B67 ^^^^ ^^ govemmenta derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, is to eourse round the globe, and whatever can- 
not answer to it ia time must fall. The best and the strongest 
government in the world must be that where the greatest num- 
ber are interested in its administration. The more brains you 
have, the better government ; and the more people who ean be 
summoned to give judgment in regard to the laws or the form of 
the government, the more sure will be the verdict in regard to 
what ought to be done. The people may err — they of ten do; thoy 
may be badly deceived ^ they often are ; but the people as such 
are never wilfully deceived, nor are they hostile to their own 
interests. They may be deceived, but they will by-and-bye 
understand the deceptions and deal with the deceivers ; but you 
cannot possibly have a broader basis for any government than 
that which includes all the people, with all their rights in their 
hands, and with an equal power to maintain their rights," 1 

The Address, which was adopted with great enthusiasm, 
recognized, like that of the North Shields wortingmen, 
the influence of the American conflict on the movement 
for extending the franchise of Great Britain. 

Na.Bniish "We rejoice with you," it said, "that the Slaveholders' Con- 
^L^"''' *ederacy — ' that fatal and perfidious barque, built i' the echpse, 
Jufyso,' and rigged with curses dark' — has sank to rise no more. The 
■'^* eager joy with which the enemies of Uberty in Europe, and 
their allies among the aristocracy of Britain, hailed that in- 
famous attempt to solve ail questions affecting capital and 
labor by making the laborer capital, aroused our countrymen 
from that pohtical apathy which is fatal to a free state, and so 
encouraged the advocates of popular liberty in this country 
again to raise the standard of Reform. Tonr success won half 
oar battle. Though our efEorts to secure to all oar coantrymen 
the rights of citizenship have not, Uke yoors, been crowned 
with complete success, yet we rejoice that political monopoly in 
this country has just received another heavy blow, and ere long 
must likewise totter to its fall. We look forward with hope to 
the tiiae when the British people, truly represented iu a re- 
formed ParUament, in firm and friendly union with the Ameri- 

l'< You can fool all the people some of the time, and you oan fool some of 
the people alltbe time, but you cannot fool ell the people all the time," was 
Abraham Lincoln's homely way of pnttlag it. 
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can people, may jointly lead the nations towards a nobler Chap.VIII. 
civilization, true liberty, and lasting peace. We sliall ever j^^ 
remember, Sir, tbat to your labors much of our suecess is due. 
And as the memories of the early founders of our national Ub- 
erty and gfreatness are to-day cherished equally by Britain and 
America, so in the future, we beheve, shall your name, and the 
names of your noble coadjutors, be held in honor by both 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race." 

With these demonstrations Mr. Garrison's public labors 
ended for a season, greatly to his relief, for he was much 
worn by the escitemeut and fatigue of so much talking, 
both in pubhc and in private. On bis way North he had 
hadlittle recreation — a glimpse of York Minster and avisit July 6. 
to Melrose Abbey and Abbotsford being his chief diver- juiy lo. 
sions — and he had hoped now to make a trip through the 
Highlands with his companions; but the weather was 
rainy and unpropitions, and that had to be abandoned. 
A visit to the English Lake District was also relinquished 
for the same reason, and because it would have been an 
aggravation to go there and not see Harriet Martineau, 
whose Hi-health rendered it doubtful whether she could 
receive them. Naturally, she was one of the first persons 
to whom Mr. Garrison wrote on his arrival in London, 
and several letters were interchanged by them. 

Harriet Martineau to W. L. 6arriso7t. 



Your letter has moved me deeply, I could write sheets full ; 
but, if I write at all, it must be very brietty, and I do wish to 
write with my own hand. After the months and years that my 
mind has been full of you, and my sympathy has been all 
awake and alive, as yon were passing through the experience 
of suecess, after such a stri^^le, it seems stiangre to send you 
such a not« as this must be. But I am not better, and I must 
be content to do only what I can. 

It seems to my companion (my dear niece Jane) and myself 
that I ought to t«ll you the ease about your coming (as it re- 
gards us) precisely as it appears to us. You must then judge 
for yourself what to do. I need not say tliat no amount of 
Vol, IV.— 15 
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Chap. VIII. fatigue or otlier suffering would deter tne for a moment from 
j|^ attempting to see you. It is not that whioh. is in question. But 
my disease is enlargement of the heart, and my life is preca- 
rious to the last degree ; and strong emotion of any kind is 
dangerous accordingly. I coald not see you ■without strong 
emotion. It is not a question of self-command, hut the heart 
stops when I am feeble, or startled, or in any way nioYed, and 
it is always very doubtful whether it wUl go on again. For this 
reason, and because of my being soon e:xhausted, and also, at 
times, because I can hear scarcely at all, I have not, for a long 
time past, seen any person whatever but the family and my 
most intimate neighbors. Sometimes, however, I am, for the 
hoar together, able to talk and to listen, and to enjoy seeing a 
friend's face. 

Now, here you have the facta ; and I must leave the decision 
to yourself. I would see you, if possible, and should be grate- 
ful and happy to do so ; but I might be unable, and I dare not 
ask you to come so far for such a chance. If you do come, you 
had better not let me know the time, perhaps, that there may 
be no exhaustion from expectation before we meet. . . . Our 
Thomas valley is in full beauty at present. The Arnolds (Dr. A.'s 
widow and daughter) would be delighted to see you, after hon- 
orii^ your name and revering your life for thirty years ; and 
my niece would be delighted to take you across the valley to 
Fox How, to see the good man's portrait, and the house he 
built, and his venerable widow. It seems uuTiatural not to ask 
you to be my guest ; but I might as soon propose to go up the 
mountains with you ! — I who cannot stand for two minutes. 
Maria W. How happy Mrs. Chapman is about her daughter's engage- 
^^J^' ment to Mr. Dieey ! It is such a happiness to see that old friend 
Dicey. of ouTs happy! Ithinkher, as I always did, the greatest woman 
I ever heard or read of. She is still the great blessing of my 
life. 

I do hope you will mend in health by your travels. I rejoice 
to see that you are to be greeted with honors in London. 

With veneration and affection, I am your old and grateful 
'"™''' E. MiSTMAU. 

Sarriet Martineau to W. L. Garrison. 
"^^ MrDEABrraiiND: AMBLESiii!, Jme 25, 1867. 

I really cannot resist teHing you how happy you have made 
me by the present of your likeness and that of your dear wife, 
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afld by the hearty affection of your letter. It would do me Chap.VIII. 

more harm to be silent towards you than it posably can to write ^^^ 

these Jew lines. Few strangers would recognize the fa«e before 

me as the same that hangs over my study chimney-pieee,— the 

portrait I brought with me from America in 1836 ; but I see the 

identity, and^am rejoiced to tnow your later aspect, — the face 

that looked ia upon me at Tynemouth being between the two. Aau. a : 395. 

I hehcve your decision about our not meeting ia the right one, 

much as we should have wished otherwise. We must take it 

as one of the trials of the illness, to be accepted eheerfuDy. 

If you should come this way, after all, it would be a true 
kindness in you to call at Fox How, where the Arnolds will be 
at home for some time to come. The eldest son onee told me Matthew 
that he remembered the impression made on him in childhood, 'i"^'<^- 
one winter evening early in 1839, by his father's voice in read- 
ing to Mrs. A. " The Martyr Age," then just out in the TFesiMin- 
ster Bevkw. The boywas too young to enter into the story, but 
the deep emotion of his father's voice thrilled him, and that has 
been the association with your name in his mind ever since. 
Then, again, you know W. E. Forster is the husband of Dr. 
Arnold's eldest daughter; and you can be in no doubt how he 
feels towards you. I do hope you are seeing him in London, in 
spite of his anxious business in Parliament. , , . 

My dear Mend, there is one word more that I must say. I 
value unspeakably your sympathy, and your sense of my sym- 
pathy, in the great interest which has occupied so much of our 
lives i but it leads you to overrate very much any sacrifices I 
have made or risked. I wUl not pret«nd to deny that what I 
have done has been of some use ; but what I have suffered is 
so little that I am ashamed to hear of it from a confessor like 

It was only reput* and comfort for one single year in the 
United Stat«s that I risked, and so much evil-speaking since as 
angry people chose to ntter,^ quite harmlessly to me, as long 
aa the sea rolled between them and me. You, of all men, least 
need to be told how harmless the slanders and scoldings of 
strangers are ; and I don't know that they have done me any 
harm. I certainly never cared for them, at home or abroad. . . . 

I do not suffer very much, as long as we can preserve perfect 
quiet ; and we have no carea or troubles in this house. All 
about me is love and peace. 

I am your affectionate old friend, 

H. MAKTraEAU. 
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Chap. VIII. During their stay in Glasgow, Mr. Garrison and his 
1867. children were the guests of Mr. A. F. Stoddard, an Ameri- 
can merchant, a nephew of Arthur Tappan ; and the views 
of the lower Highlands from his beautiful residence on 
the Clyde, at Port Glasgow, were the only glimpses they 
obtained oi them. On the 24th of July they returned to 
London for a fortnight of comparative respite, and quiet 
social enjoyment. 
Aa^. 3. They again i>assed a delightful evening with Mazzini at 
the house of Mrs. Stansfeld's brother, William H. Ash- 
urst, Jr., and saw him for the last time. A day or two 
later there came this note from him : 

Joseph Mamni to W. L. Garrison. 
MS. Aug. 3, 18 Pulham Road, S. W. 

My Dear Friend : We may never more see cue jinother. 
Will you accept my photograph, and think of me sometimes ? 
God bless you, and aU thoae you love ! 

Ever faithfully yours, Jos. Hazzini, 

How deeplythe apostle of Italian liberty and unity was 
loved and reverenced by his American fellow-reformer, 
the latter endeavored to express in his reply to the above ; 
and five years later, after Mazzini's death, it was his priv- 
ilege to do so more fully and publicly in the Introduc- 
tion which he then prepared for an American edition of 
Mazzini's writings.^ Pew men have better understood 
and appreciated one another, or been more magnetically 
drawn, eaeh to the other, than they, 

TF". i. Garrison to his Wife. 

Paeis, August 12, 1867. 
Aug-. 8. Last Thursday I caUed to see Wilham E. Forster, member of 

J/, yniani. Parliament (Harry accompanying me), and spent a pleasant 

lid Political Principles. With 

' New York : Hurd & Hough- 

n£ Mr. Garriaon's tribute were 

irarmLy attest«ii hj Mazzini's most intimate Meads, Madam Bmilie Ash- 

urst Ventori, the translator of his works, Had Madam Jessie White Mario, 

wife of Ms ItalioD compatriot. 
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half-hour with him. On taking our leave, he advised us to Ch; 
be at the House of Commons by 4 o'oloek p. m., saying the 
great debate on the KeEorm Bill, as it had been sent down from 
the House of Lords, would come ofE that n^ht, and he would try 
to get us admitted to the galleries. We gladly comphed with , 
his suggestion. Between four and five hundred members were 
present. It was an occasion of historic interest, and the discus- 
sion on both sides was marked with great ability. Gladstone and 
John Bright spoke with more than their wonted eloquence and 
power, and I deemed myself very fortunate to have heard them 
in their best trim. No other person who spoke was at all com- 
parable to either of them. As a parliamentary speaker, Glad- 
stone takes the lead ; as a popular orator, Bright has no peer. 
During a brief recess, Mr. Forster took me to the coffee-room 
of the House, and hospitably gave me a supper ; introducing me 
there to Lord Amberley (the eldest son of Lord John Eussell), 
who sails this month for a six months' tour in the United States ; 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by whose side I afterwards 
sat in the House, in a privileged seat ; and to several members 
of Parliament. John Stuart Mill sat by my side while I was 
eating, and we had a social conversation together. He was very 
strong in his espre^ons of personal esteem for myself, and 
hoped I should be able to visit him at his residence at Avignon, 
in Prance, where he spends his parliamentary vacation. He 
is as modest as he is gifted in intellect, though not much as a 
speaker. I am glad to have made his acquaintance. 

From the lOth to the 29th of August Mr. Gaxrison and 
his children were in Paris, enjoying the sights of the city 
and the Exposition, and favored with delightful weather. 
That Paris had another side than the bright and joyous 
one usually apparent, he learned on the Emperor's fgte- 
day, when the Boulevards swarmed with " the lame, the 
halt, and the blind," allowed hy special dispensation to 
emerge from their retreats for that day and drive their 
trade of beggary on the great thoroughfares of the city. 
The sight of such misery and degradation powerfully 
affected him. His inability to speak or understand French 
was again a trial to him. " Here I am," he wrote, " in a 
city with nearly two millions of inhabitants, with not one 
of whom can I inteUigibiy carry on any conversation, — 
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. an exceptional case lite that of Prof. Laboulaye being 
very rare. Even he, though accurate, is a good deal 
fettered and limited in hia Bnghsh speech." 

His regret was augmented duringthe two days' sessions 
of the International Anti-Slavery Conference, which met 
in Paris on the 26th aud 27tli of August, in the Salle 
Herz, for he could neither understand nor enjoy the 
eloquent speeches of Laboulaye (who presided, in the 
absence of the venerable Duo de Broglie) and Cochin,^ or 
even the brief remarks of his friend and fellow-country- 
man, John C Palfrey,^ who ventured to address the meet- 
ing in French ; and the exordium of his own carefully 
prepared speech, on the second day, was a lament that he 
was obliged to listen to the French and Spanish speakers 
as though he had neither a head nor a heart to respond to 
their noble sentiments, and a declaration of hia " abiding 
faith in the feasibility of a universal language, at some 
period or other." 

The Conference was convened by the French Emanci- 
patioD Committee, the Spanish Abolition Society, and the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and both dele- 
gate and non-delegate members (including among the 
latter the women, to whom Prof. Laboulaye paid a grace- 
ful compliment) were invited to vote on the resolutions 
presented as the conclusions of the assembly. Of discus- 
sions there were none, for, under the stringent laws of 
the Second Empire respecting public meetings, a special 
authorization for the gathering had to be obtained from 
the Minister of the Interior, and the limitation to two 
days compelled a pre-arranged and inflexible programme. 
The various papers read or contributed dealt with the 
East African slave trade, slavery in Cuba and Brazil, and 
the results of emancipation in the British Colonies 
and the United States ; and addresses beseeching their 

1 M. Cochin reminded Mr. GarriBOH and his obildren of Wendell Phillipa 
in hifl personal appearance. 

^ Other American memberH of (he Coufereaee were James A. Theme of 
Cleveland (ante, I : *54) and Levi Coffin of Cincinnati. 
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sympathy and cooperation in suppressing slavery and Chap.viii, 
the slave trade in their domiaions were subsequently 1867. 
presented in the name of the Conference to the sov- 
ereigns of Brazil, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Egypt, and 
Zanzibar. 

Mr. Garrison, who was warmly recognized and greeted 
by the Conference as its most eminent member, gave a 
hrief retrospect of the anti-slavery struggle in America, 
and presented the cheering statistics furnished him by tlie 
American Freedman's Union Commission as to the work 
already accomplished in the education and elevation of 
the freedmen, upon whom the elective franchise bad now 
been conferred, under the reconstruction law recently Mar. 23, 
enacted by Congress. He closed with words of cheer to ' ^' 
the abolitionists of Spain, Portugal, and Brazil, and with 
a warm tribute to the Due de Broglie, whom, as the co- 
adjutor of Wnberforce, Clarkson, Buxton, and Macauiay, 
he had hoped to meet ; to the French Eepublicans of 1848, 
who, during their brief control of the Government, had 
promptly abolished slavery in the Colonies ; and to 
Laboulaye, Cochin, G-asparin, Hugo, and Schoelcher,^ 
"for their powerful testimonies against slavery univer- Rej^cf 
sally, their clear perception and faithful exposure to the c^s4iff' 
people of France of the real nature and object of the late ^- 3^- 
alaveholding rebellion in the United States, and their 
valuable support of the American Government in the 
hour of its greatest extremity." 

Circumstances beyond his control prevented Mr. Garri- 
son from fulfilling a conditional promise made before leav- 
ing London, to return and attend a grand Temperance 
fSte at the Crystal Palace on Sept. 3d, The disappoint- 
ment to the thirty thousand people gathered there on that 
day, many of them from distant parts of the kingdom, 

iViotor Sehoelcher (oade, p. 197| had resided in London since tlie Coup 
d'fitat of 1851, and declined to attend the Conferenee while France waa 
etill under the Emperor's heel. It was difficult for Laboulaye and CoohiQ, 
in their addresses, to conceal the bitterness and humillaHoQ irith which 
they regarded the espionage and repression of public aaaemblies by the 
official ceneoT- 
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Ckap.vih. was very great; but he sent a letter of testimony which 
i3^. was printed and distributed to the multitude. 

On the 29th of August Mr. G-arrisou and his oMldren 
left Paris for Switzerland, where they spent the entire 
month of September. They were accompanied during 
the first fortnight by their friends, Mr. and Mrs. George 
A. Blanehard of Concord, New Hampshire, and by Rich- 
ard D. "Webb, who had come from Dublin for the purpose 
and to attend the Anti-Slavery Conference as welL More 
delightful company it would have been hard to find. The 
Blanchards were the best of fellow-travellers, and Mr. 
"Webb's wit and jollity were inexhaustible, keeping the 
party in constant merriment. Their course followed the 
Au^. 31. usual track from Geneva to Chamonix, where Mr. Garri- 
Sepi. I . son's agility in descending the FUg^re made him foot-sore 
for days ; but the glorious views of the Mont Blanc range, 
surpassing anything he had ever seen, were ample recom- 
pense. His spirits rose with the increasing grandeur of 
the scenery and he sang exuberantly. The famihar lines 
from Byron and Coleridge were frequently repeated by 
him and Mr. Webb, who discussed many a topic of mutual 
interest as they drove or walked or sat together during 
their journeying and restings; and their friendship of 
twenty-seven years ripened to the closest mutual affec- 
tion.i The weather was perfect, the skies cloudless. They 
Sept. 4. had a day of rare delight at a little pension near Castle 

l"I . . , spent three weeks with the Garrisons in ParJB and Switaer- 
land. It was ft time of intense enjoyment, for I eiceedingly liked my com- 
panions. ... As to Mr. Garrison himself, he is the most delightful 
man 1 have ever known — magnanimons, genijrous, considerate, and, as far 
aslcanaee, every way morally excellent. I can perceive that he has large 
faith, is very credulous, is not deeply read, and has little of the curiosity 
or thirst for knowledge which educated people are prone to. But, take him 
for all in all, I know no snch other man. His children are most affectionate 
and free with him — yet they have their own opinions and espress tbem 
freely, even when they differ most widely from his " (MS. Peh, 5, 1868, B, 
D. Webb to E. Quincy). " People who travel together have an excellent 
opportunity of knowing and testing one another. ... I have never on 
the whole known a man who bears to be more thoroughly known, or is so 
sure to be loved and reverenced " (MS. Oct. 9, 1867, B. D. Webb to E. P. 
Niehol). 
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Chillon, after their descent of the T§te Noire pass ; aad 
at luterlaken they tarried more than a week, making the Sepi. 5-13, 
usual excursions to Berne, and Lauterbrunnen, and G-iess- 
baeh, and revelling in the view of the peerless Jungfrau. 
The last half of the month was spent quietly at Lucerne, 
under less propitious skies, and without the lively com- 
panionship of tiieir friends. After an ascent of the Rigi, Sepi. s?. 
and a glimpse of Zurich, the Falls of the Rhine, and Con- Sept. 29, 30. 
stance, Mr, Garrison and his son returned to England 
by way of Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Frankfort, and Brussels, oa. 2-8. 
seeing the Ehine, also, from Mayenee to Cologne. oa. 6. 

One more week was given to London, and two evenings Oci. 9-js. 
of this were oecnpied by receptions and suppers tendered 
by the National Freedmen's Aid Union, at Devonshire od. 14- 
House, the headquarters of the Society of Friends in 
London, and the National Temperance League, in the Oct. 15. 
Strand. The former was presided over by the venerable 
and indefatigable abolitionist, Joseph Cooper, whom Mr. 
Garrison had met on his first visit to England; at the 
latter, the famous caricaturist, George Cruikahank, was 
present, and made a humorous and lively speech, though 
then just entering his 7Gth year. On both occasions, 
George Thompson shared the honors and the speaking 
with Mr. Garrison ; and at Birmingham and Leeds, also, 
where large and enthusiastic meetings were held, they 
both spoke with much vigor. That at Birmingham was 
under the auspices of the National Freedmen's Aid Union 
and the Birmingham and Midland Freedmen's Aid Asso- 
ciation, and was preceded by a breakfast to Mr. Garrison, 
at which an ex-Confederate General, R. V. Richardson of 
Tenne^ee, spoke and made voluntaiy confession that the 
freedmen " were confiding, warm-hearted, faithful, sympa- 
thetic, possessed of great physical energy and power, and 
only required to be educated to make excellent citizens." ^ 

l"I am writing tliis wltli a Southern Confederate General (Richardson 
of Tennessee) by roy side, and a Major {Saunders) of tie same stripe— both 
very courteona, friendly, complimentary ! What strange things turn ap la 
the course of time I " (MS. Oct. 19, 1867, W. L. G. to H. E, G.) 
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Chap. VIII. The following letter was read by Arthur Albright, Mr. 

i^. Garrison's host in Birmingham, through whose untiring 
efforts, largely, the magnificent sum of ^£100,000 had 
already been raised and sent to America in aid of the 
freedmen : 

W. S. Gladstone to Arthur AllyrigM. 

MS. Penmaen-Mawb, Aug. 22, '67. 

Deae Sir : 1 have received your letter of the 20th, and I sin- 
cerely regret that I am unable to comply with your request. 
Daring the recess of Parliament, my limited hours for taking 
part in pubhc proeeediugs must be reserved for direct local 
claims and for those of my constituents. Even these, indeed, I 
am far from being able to meet as I could wish. Had I been in 
more favorable circumstances, I should have hailed an oppor- 
tunity of paying public honor to such a man as Mr. Grarrison, 
I remain. Sir, your faithful servant, 

W. E. Gladstone. 
The Leeds meeting occurred on the 21st of October, and 
celebrated, by this happy coincidence, the anniversary of 
the Boston Mob.^ Between Birmingham and Leeds a 
night was spent at Stratford-on-Avou, by invitation of 
Mr. E. F. Flower, well known to Americans for his ever- 
ready hospitality, and for his successful efforts while 
Mayor to preserve and restore Shakespeare's birthplace. 
Hardly less than his pardonable satisfaction over this 
achievement was his pride in the exploits of his earlier 
years, when, as a youth in Illinois, he had been so efftcient 
an agent of the Underground Kailroad that he was com- 
pelled at last to flee for his life from the State. 

The culminating demonstrations in Mr. Garrison's honor 
were those which occurred at the annual meetings of the 
United Kingdom Alliance at Manchester, on the 22d of 
October, where he spoke twice in response to resolutions 
of welcome — at the morning session of the Council, and 
at the great public meeting in Free Trade Hall in the 
evening ; his fellow-countryman, Genera! Neal Dow, and 
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Cardinal Manning being among the other speakers, and Chap.viii. 
Sir Wilfred Lawson occupying the chair. The vast hall 1867. 
was packed to overflowing with an audience of five 
thousand persons, whose enthusiasm was tumultuous when 
Mr. Garrison rose to speak. Rising en masse, they greeted 
him with prolonged cheering and waving of handkerchiefs, 
and when he could finally make himself heard, he declared 
himself almost overwhelmed by the " marvellous and sub- 
hme spectacle" of such a gathering, which far surpassed 
iu size and earnestness aay temperance meeting he had 
ever seen. At a Vegetarian banquet the following even- 
ing, he made a brief speech, confessing that he was not a 
convert to that theory, but that if the demonstration of 
its soundness were to rest on the vigorous octogenarian 
who presided, the case would certainly be made out. 

John Mawson came to Manchester to take alast farewell 
of Mr. Garrison,^ and James Haughton was there from 
Dublin to renew the old friendship. Other friends were 
at Liverpool to say the parting word — George Thompson, 
Eiehard D. Webb, and Miss Estlin of Bristol among Mary a. 
them. On the morning of the' 2oth a complimentary ^""^ 
breakfast was given to Mr. Garrison by Mr. James R. 
Jeffrey, a prominent merchant of Liverpool, and the 
evening of the same day was spent with a delightful com- 
pany at the home of Mr. and Mrs. William Crosfield, the 
latter a niece of James Cropper. The next day Mr, Gar- cfc;. s6. 
risen, with his son, sailed for home on the Java, having 
as fellow-passengei^ Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, Miss Anne 
Warren Weston, and other friends, whose cheerful com- 
panionship mitigated the discomforts of the rough and 
uncomfortable voyage ; and on the 6th of November 
Boston was reached and the fourth transatlantic journey 



1 Leaa than, two months later (Deo. 18) Mr. Mawson was killed by ai 
esploalon of nitro-glycerine on the town moor of Newcastle. "He was on. 
of the most afFectloiLatfi, loving, ma^etie persons leverkne^, and hadoni 
of the most charming homes . . . into which I ever entered. , . 
His face had almost an angeiie radiance abont it " (IKS. Jan. 11, 186S 
W. L. G. to H. C. Wright). 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Journalist at Large. — 1868-1876. 

WITH renewed health, Mn Grarrison again tried to 
fa«e the task of writing a History of the Anti- 
Slavery Movement ; but an invitation to become a regular 
paid contributor to the New York Independent, with lib- 
erty to write as often as he chose, and to select his own 
topics, proved irresistibly attractive. His name was at- 
tached to all his articles, and he practically enjoyed aU 
the freedom and opportunity of utterance which the Lib- 
erator had afforded him, with none of the responaibiUty 
and drudgery of editorial life. Moreover, he now addressed 
sixty thousand readers instead of twenty-five hundred. 
" You win speak," wrote Oliver Johnson, who had become 
the associate editor of the Independent, "to a great audi- 
ence, to many of whom your real sentiments are hardly 
known, and some of whom, doubtless, are flUed with prej- 
udice against you." And a few weeks later he wrote: 
" One of the very best and ablest of our orthodox minis- 
ters expressed himself as highly delighted with your arti- 
cles, and said they were not only specimens of fine English, 
but pervaded by an eminently noble and Christian spirit," 
In the hundred articles which he contributed to that 
paper during the next seven or eight years, Mr. Garrison 
discussed aU the reforms and topics of the day which 
attracted him, whether pertaining to the freedmen and 
the reconstruction problem, temperance, the rights of 
women, peace, popular religion, or the issues of the two 
Presidential campaigns. Nor was his active interest in 
these by any means confined to writing about them in 
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the Independent, but by voiee and pen, on the platform, Chap. ix. 
and in many avenues of the press, he was constantly ises^. 
bearing his testimony, and giving the prestige of his 
name and vigorous support. For the years inelnded in 
this chapter we shall, abandoning the chronological pres- 
entation hitherto observed, deal with successive topics, 
and shall quote briefly Mr, Garrison's utterances on ques- 
tions which still await their just settlement. 

The Fkeedmen. — As an officer and member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the New England branch of the 
Freedman's Union Commission, Mr. Garrison attended isea-cg, 
many committee meetings during the closing years of the 
organization, and occasionally presided or spoke at the 
public meetings of the Society and its tributary organi- 
zations in other places. As one of the Trustees for the 
expenditure of the money left to the Anti-Slavery cause 
by Francis Jackson (which did not become available nntU 
two years after slavery was abolished), he urged that the 
entire fund should be devoted to the education of the 
freedmen, as the nearest possible method of carrying out 
Mr, Jackson's wishes ; and in this he was sustained by two 
of his co-Trustees, Edmund Quincy and Samuel May. 
Mr, Phillips, on the other band, advocated its appropria- 
tion for the support of the Anti-Slavery Standard, on the 
ground that the political enfranchisement of the freedmen, 
which the Standard (not alone, however, but in common 
with some of the ablest and most influential jonmals in 
the country) was especially urging, was more important 
than their education. Others of the Trustees sided with 
Mr, Phillips,! and, for the sake of adjusting the matter, 
Mr. G-arrison proposed that five thousand dollars be given 
to the freedmen, and the balance ($4200) to the Standard; 
bot when Congress, a month or two later, passed the Be- 
construetion Act enfranchising the freedmen, the special 

1 Namely, Charles K. Whipple and Wiffiam I. Bowditoh. Edmund Jaek- 
aon, the testator's bcoUiBr, favored givtng one-quarter of the amount to the 
Standard and the rest to the freedmen. 
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Chap. IX. plea for the coatinuanee of the Standard seemed to him 

j8Stk76. no longer weighty or plausible, and he again expressed 
his opinion that the entire fund should go to the freed- 

jafji Cod- men. The Master in Chancery to whom the matter was 
**"■ referred by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, coin- 
cided in this view, and, acting upon his recommendation, 
the Court directed the Trustees to so appropriate the 
money ; but, the majority refusing to obey the mandate, 
they were removed by the Court, who directed Messrs. 
Garrison, May, and Quincy to nominate four persons in 
their place, and the money finally reached the treasury of 
the New England branch of the Freedman's Union Com- 
mission, This fresh controversy with old co-laborers was 
inexpressibly painful to Mr. Garrison, who felt obliged, by 
the sharp reflections on his course which appeared in the 
Standard, to write an exhaustive review of the whole mat- 
A.s. stand- tcr, and a vindication of himself, which was printed by 

14,' 1868. that paper and was both unanswered and unanswerable. 

At the numerous jubilations held by the colored people 

over the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 

Constitution, which gave them the elective franchise, Mr. 

Apr. 15, Garrison was in much reCLuest. He spoke at the Faneuil 
1870. ' Hall celebration in Boston, and at Providence, but had to 
decline invitations from New York, Baltimore, Richmond, 
and Vieksbnrg — the last-named being extended by the 
Mayor and citizens. Four years later, after Charles Sum- 
ner's death, he urged the passage of the Civil Rights Bill 
by Congress, and protested against its emasenlation by 
the omission of the clause forbidding all complexional 
distinctions in the public schools. 

Indipendext, " The commoD school," lie wrote, " must be open to all and 



1874. 



for aD, whether whit* or black, whether native or foreign. 
Those who, for any reason, do not choose to avail themselves of 
its benefits, may consult their own choiee or prejudice, as the 
ease may be ; but tbey must not make it subservient to their 
eselusiveuess. To Ratify them in this respect would be to lay 
the axe at the root of our free iustitutions and to engender 
animosities that no commonity can afford to tolerate." 
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And again : 

'' For one, I would prefer to have tlie bill defeated as it stands, iV. L. G. to 
rather than adopted with the sanction oi! separate schools on oariiu^, ' 
account of eomplesional distinctions by Congress. I deny the ^- 1, 1875. 
constitutional right of that body or of any State Legislature to ckmnSie, 
approve or recogaize any such distinctions ; and I am surprised ^'^' 5. '875. 
that so plain a point has not been earnestly maintained by the 
adyocates o£ the bill at Washington as ori^naUy reported. 

" The Constitntion of the United States is the supreme law 
of the land ; and, as amended, Congress may as lawfully set np 
a king to rule over na as to stamp with the bai^e of inferiority, 
by a senseless proscription on account of the color of the skin, 
any enfranchised American citizen. How the land would roelc 
with excitement if the Irish, German, Scandinavian, or any 
othec foreign population now naturalized, and with the ballot 
in their hands, should be invidiously eselnded from our com- 
mon schools and compelled to herd together. Even demagogues 
would then grow eloquently patriotic amid the thunderings and 
lightnings of popular indignation, and somebody would be very 
hkely to see his political prospects blasted." 

As a shining example of the success of co-edueation, 
irrespective of color or sex, he pointed to Berea College j^epe^^e^t. 
in Kentucky, saying : " It is the most interesting ednea- '^f^j^' 
tional institution to contemplate in the United States, 
and deserves the highest encomiums and the most liberal 
patronage for the good it has wrought and the grand 
example it has furnished how to pacifloate and bless the 
entire South." ^ 

With perfect consistency, he deprecated the attempt, on 
the part of the colored people in a town near Boston, to 
start a church of their own, when they were free to connect 
themselves with any of the white churches in the place, 
as establishing " a precedent which logically ends in en- ms. Du. 
dorsing the old pro-slavery doctrine that there should be no ^' ^^J^ 
fraternization between the two races on account of color." 

Tempeeance. — In the political revulsion which marked 
the autumn of 1867, the opponents of the prohibitory law in 

aasiaed by bis aingliEg it 
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Massachusetts succeeded in electing a Legislature pledged 
to its repeal, and the announcement of this unpleasant 
and unexpected event greeted Mr. Garrison on Ms arrival 
from England, the same week ; but neither this, nor the 
reverses of the Repubhean party in other States, though 
of grave moment on the eve of the first Presidential elec- 
tion after the war, disturbed his buoyant and hopeful 
mind. In the lecture on his summer's experiences in 
Europe which he gave a few weeks later at Music Hall, 
and repeated in other places, he predicted a speedy reac- 
tion in favor of the law in Massachusetts, and of the Re- 
publican party in the eotintry at large ; and at a great 
temperance rally held in Boston the following May, he 
was one of the principal speakers. The Legislature elected 
in the fall of 1868 reenacted the law, and, in the annually- 
renewed conflict of the next three or four years, he fre- 
quently wrote and spoke in behalf of prohibition — in the 
Independent and at various temperance meetings. 

" Whether as a question of pablie safety or general pros- 
perity, of enlightened patriotism or disinterested philanthropy, 
of personal freedom or popular govemineut," he wrote in 1870, 
" I am an inflesible, uncomproiniaiag prohibitionist. If there 
is anything left to us worth contending for, in matters of legis- 
lation, or as a principle of society, or with reference to the com- 
mon weal, surely it must be the right not merely to restrain but 
to suppress that trafSe which produces more pauperism, more 
crime, more lunacy, more misery in every conceivable shape 
than aU other predisposmg causes put together. Where such 
suppression is not generally practicable, there must be a com- 
paratively low standard of pnbho virtue, a great lack of moral 
stamina, deplorable ignorance of physiological law, and crimi- 
nal disregard of the duties and responsibihtiea of American 
citizenship. ... 

" The licensed sale of intosieating hquors, no matter how 
guardedly, for drinking purposes, not only injures and imperils 
the individual consumer, but brings woe into the family circle, 
riot and murder into the eommimity, and makes the State ac- 
cessory to three-fourths of all the pauperism and crime within 
its borders. No such sale can be granted without moral cul- 
pabihty. It cannot be too often reiterated that there are some 
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acts which no le^slative assembly, no representative body, not Chap. ix. 
THE PEOPLE THEMSELVES, though, in entire agreement, have a ,sss-76 
right to do or sanction ; and they are those acts from which 
necessarily and inevitably flow more of evil than good, more 
of damage than recompense, more of wretchedness than solace, 
more of peril than security, and which lead to a violation of 
those physical and moral laws which are binding upon the whole 
htunan race. The Legislature of Massachusetts may not find, 
therefore, in any amount of opposition to the prohibitory law, 
any warrant or justification for passing a license law as a sub- 
stitute. Even if it shall feel constrained to repeal the former, 
on the ground of the impracticability of its enforcement, it has 
no moral, and therefore should exercise no legal, right to enact 
the latter, thus throwing around the most demoralizing of all 
heenses the sanction of the Commonwealth." 

When, by the passage of a loeal-option law in 1871, the 
question of License or No License was submitted to popu- 
lar vote, Mr. Garrison east his first (and only) ballot since 
that he had given forAmasa Walker in 1834. He did not Aaie,i:4ss- 
favor the formation of a Prohibitory political party, how- 
ever, and, after Mr. Phillips's defeat as the candidate of 
the Prohibition and Labor parties for Grovemor in the fall 
of 1870, he expressed his disbelief in third-party move- /ad. Nov. 
ments, in an article on " Moral and Political Action." ^ ^^' 
Time had only confirmed the objections to them first Ante.a-.a^. 
evoked by the Liberty Party. '^^■|36-3+^' 

" I trust not to be misapprehended. I am not for divorcing lad. Nov. 
moral from political action, nor do I deprecate an earnest °^' '^^' 
interest in the results of our State and national elections. Per- 
haps there are few who watch those results with more vigUanee 
than I do ; or who despise more heartily the hollow outcry that 
men are not to be made good — i. e., better citizens — by legis- 
lative enactments. But I fail to see the wisdom or expediency 
of adding a third wheel to a mill when there is not sufficient 
water-power to turn the two great wheels which are already in 
position, which are ample to do all the work required, and 
which only need a greater supply of water to move with celerity 
and efficiency in accordance with the law of gravitation. This 
was the conviction I cherished throughout the anti-slavery 
struggle, and it remains unchanged, unless in growing more 
profound." 

Vol. rv.— 16 
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Likewise, when Judge Pitman was the Prohibition 
candidate in 1871, Mr. Garrison deprecated a movement 
which conld only draw votes from the Eepnbliean nominee, 
who was a firm Prohibitionist, to the advantage of his 
Democratic and License opponent, in 1876 he declined 
an overture to stand as the candidate of the Prohibition 
party for President. 

He always avoided public dinners where wine and cigars 
were permitted, and, in decUning a pressing invitation to 
the annual dinner of the New England Society of New 
York, in 1877, he wrote, in a private note to the president : 
"I win frankly state, that one reason why I decline 
participating in such commemorations is the habitual 
wine-drinking and smoking so generally indulged in — a 
custom, I am sure, that would be far 'more honoredin the 
breach than in the observance.; " ^ 

The Rights op Women, — The question of woman 
suffrage was first submitted to popular vote in Kansas in 
the fall of 1867, when amendments to the State Constitu- 
tion enfranchising women and negroes were both defeated 
after a long and exciting canvass, in which Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Susan B. Anthony, and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton bore an active part. A curious outcome of this 
contest was a temporary partnership between Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony and George Francis Train, a notori- 
ous charlatan, who was exciting the mirth of the coimtry 
by posing as a self-constituted candidate for President. 
Imagining that an espousal of the women's cause would 
fm^her his own success, he had delivered, just before the 
election, several of his disjointed harangues in favor of 
their amendment, while opposing contemptuously that 
establishing negro suffrage ; and he now offered to furnish 
capital with which to start a woman-suffrage paper in New 
York, in which, also, he was to ventilate his own vagaries 
on trad€^ finance, and other topics. His offer was eagerly 

1 The president (Mr. Daniel F. Appleton) was so pleased by this that be 
asked penniBsion to print it as a postscript Co the formal letter of declina- 
tion In the pamphlet report of the proeeedinga, where it appears. 
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accepted, and in the series of meetings which they held in Chap. ix. 
the principal cities on their return journey from Kansas ize&^. 
to New York, the ladies named shared the speaking with 
him, and listened without protest to his constant ridicule 
and vulgar abuse of the negro. 

The annoyance and mortification felt by many suffra- 
gists at this entangling alliance and its consequent degra- 
dation of the movement, led to the formation at Cleveland, 
in November, 1869, of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, of which Henry Ward Beecher was made 
President, and to the subseciuent establishment at Boston Jan., 1870. 
ottheWoman's Journal. To both of these movements Mr. 
Garrison gave his active cooperation, and was especially 
helpful iu launching the Journal, of which, for a time, 
he was an associate editor with Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and T. W. 
Higginson. He was one of the Vice-Presidents also of 
the American and of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Associations, and President of the former for two years. 
In the wintry months of February and March, 1870, he 
made two journeys to Vermont, and addressed suffrage 
conventions at Rutland and Burlington in company with 
Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Livermore, the question of a consti- 
tutional amendment being then before the State Board of 
Censors. Prom the exposure thus incurred he narrowly 
escaped a severe illness, and the gradual impairment of 
his health may be said to date from that time. When 
well enough, he never failed to attend the semi-annual 
suffrage conventions in Boston, in January and May; and 
at the annual hearings at the State House before the Com- 
mittees on suffrage and other bUls affecting the rights of 
person and property of women, he was ever a faithful 
champion. He spoke also at many suffrage meetings in 
other cities and States, and wrote repeatedly on the sub- 
ject for the Independent, and to conventions in distant 
places which he could not attend.^ 
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W. L. Garrison to Henry Ward Beeeher. 

Boston, May 10, 1870. 

Mr DsAR Feiend : I regret lo be obliged to substitute a brief 
letter for my presence at the luass conyention of the American 
"Woman SufErage Aasoeiation at Stein way Hall to-morrow ; for 
I had anticipated great pleasure in seeing (many of them for 
the first time) so strong an array of eminent advocates of eQual 
rights, drawn together by a eomnton inspiratiou from various 
parts of the country. But, while the spirit is willing, the flesh 
is weak ; hence the cause of my absence. 

The claim of woman to the ballot is so reasonable, in such 
exact conformity to the theory of popular government, and so 
important in its bearings upon whatever coneema the interests 
of the people, tfeat I marvel that any man with ordinary intelli- 
gence and sense of justice, on giving any consideration to the 
subject, can resist or decry it. I have carefully read and 
weighed al! the objections iJiat have been broi^ht against it ; 
but, among them all, I have neither seen nor heard a single one 
possessing any force whatever. Many of them are so utterly 
at variance with each other as to be mere jargon ; and the 
remainder of them are marfeed witJi such shallowness of reason- 
ing and emptiness of declamation as signally to demonstrate 
the impossibility of a sound argument being framed against a 
truly jttst issue. 

No man has written, no man can write, more absurdly on the 
t subject than the distinguished author of the work entitled ' A 
Reform against Nature.' Yet, while advancing all sorts of 
preposterous reasons against giving woman the baUot, he sums 
up all thatneed be urged in favor of the measure in the follow- 
ing cogent paragraph : 

"LitHe as be means it, man ia nevertheless gravitating steadily toward 
some practice of wrong ag^nst tlie sox ; laying up usages that are oppres- 
sive, maxiias unjust, laws of really despotic mastership — all, it woald 

79; 'HistoryofWomanSnffrage,' Vol. 3, pp. 122, 343,368. Inotherways, 
too, he had opportunity to bear his testimony in behalf of equal rights for 
the sexes. Called upon, at a dinner of the American Institute of Homce- 
opathy (Boston, June 10, 1869), to respond to a toast on " Reform and 
Beformers," he urged that women should stand on an equality with men in 
the medical profession, and the Institute voted by an overwhelming major- 
ity, the next day, to admit them as members, winning the honor of being 
Ibe first medical body that had ever done so. 
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Yes! "having the power" I Therefore he contenms, subor- 
dinates, (^presses! And he is "gravitating steadily" in that 
direction. It is not a rightful but a usurped power that is thus 
degrading him and injuring woman, and a " despotic master- 
ship" is the inevitable sequence. The simple remedy for all 
this injustice is to restore to woman that share of power, espe- 
eially in matters of legislation, which has been wrested from 
her ; in other words, to concede equal poUtical rights. No class 
legislation was ever yet just or beneficent. Where all are en- 
titled to a voice aad vot« in public afEairs, there the laws wiU be 
the most equitable, and the government the most effective in its 
administration. 

Dr. Bushaell says ; 

" Suffrage is a rigit given, never a right to be demanded heeause it in- 
heres beforehand in the person. ; and Deither men not women have any 
title to it, saTe what is grounded in consideration of benefit." 

Suffrage is a right primarily given — by whom? Where did 
Hancock and Adams, Washington and JefEerson, Revolutionary 
Federalists and Republicans, Dr. Bushnell and the opposers of 
woman suffrage generally, get their right to vote ? Who gave 
them authority to choose their own rulers ! Women claim no 
other title to it than men assert for tliemselves ; and that claim 
is as valid in the one ease as it is in the other. It is sure to be 
accorded in the end, and the sooner the better. No matter how 
many stubborn or stupid men may resist, no matter how many 
weak-minded or timorous women may say nay, it will never- 
theless be triumphant, adding new lustre to the nineteenth 
century. 

Yours, very cordially, 

Wm. Lloyd Gaebibon. 

"With an optimism natural and common to many, after 
the marvellous events of the previous decade, Mr. Garri- 
son was confident in 1870 that women would be enfran- 
chised by a Sixteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution before 1876. He scouted, however, an at- 
tempt to prove that political equality had been already 
obtained by the 14th and 15th Amendments " as on a 
par with Bishop Berkeley's sublimated theory that there 
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Chap. IX. is no siioh thing a^ matter, it being only a projection of 
18^176. *Ji6 mind or spirit." 
MS. Jan. 4, " It is preoisely like the attempt made, by certain indiyidiials, 
W ills la ^ pi^^6 tha-t there were no pro-slavery clauses or provisions to 
E.M.DavU. be found in the United States Constitution, sticking to the letter 
thereof, and disregarding all the historical facts pertaining to 
its adoption, the clear understanding of it by the people, and 
the uniform concurrence of all legislative and judicial proceed- 
ings under it pertaining to slavery and the slave trade. Such 
criticism is neither fair nor sensible, and totally at variance with 
the truth. In the name of common sense, with nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the male voters of the land hostile to woman suffrage, 
how has it been possible for them to consent to any amendment 
of the Constitution granting what they stoutly resist ? " ^ 

Miscellaneous Topkb. — Never before had Mr. Garri- 
son been able to address so large a clerical audience as 
the Ind^mdent aflforded him — a fact of which he did not 
lose sight, for he dwelt much upon the duty and the un- 
/Hrf. Fii. rivalled opportunity of the pulpits to deal with living 
'^'isS'^' issues and condemn present wrong and injustice. He 
/ffl/, s^t. criticised the pulpit method of preaching ; inquired, in a 
/^.juiy clever catechism, what really constitutes a "Christian," 
i+, 1879. and maintained the rights of conscience E^ainst all as- 
sumptions of infallibility, whether Papal or Protestant. 
When the decision of the Cincinnati Board of Education 
to discontinue Bible-reading in the schools was agitating 
that city, and exciting much discussion throughout the 
country, he warmly commended the action of the Board, 
/nd. Nov. deeming it as reasonable to insist "that only the Protes- 
"' '^^' tant religion shall be tolerated in the land as that our 
Protestant Bible shall be read in the public schools." 

ma. "If," he continued, "this root of bitterness extracted, the 

Catholics, or any other sect, shall refuse to accept of the com- 
mon schools for the instruction of their children, and proceed to 

1 Some spirited verses on " Human Equality," supplemental to. and in 
the style of, Bams'a "A man's a man for a' that," were written by Mr. 
Garrison for one of the gatheringg of the New Englaud Women's Club, of 
which ha became an honorary member in 1873. 
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establish, separate schools to represent tiieir sectarian spirit and Chap, IX. 
purpose, they can do so ; but they may not therefore be grati- isss^ 
fled by the overthrow of that impartial, benefleent system which 
must be inflesibly adhered to as essential to the general wel- 
fare, the support of free institutions, the life of the RepubUe. 
So men who do not choose to vote may stay away from the 
polls ; but they may not arbitrarily insist that the people shall 
not be allowed to carry on the government, and cast their bal- 
lots to that end." 

No suitable oceasion for bearing peace and non-resist- 
ance testimonies was neglected by Mr. Garrison, and he 
strenuously and successfully opposed, with others, the 
enactment of a bill for compulsory military drill in the 
public schools of Massachusetts, which had already passed 1565. 
its second reading in the Legislature. One day in the fall 
of 1875, he received a call from a yoting Japanese student 
in Boston University, who had been sent to the United 
States by his Government with the ultimate view of 
obtaining a military and naval education. A perusal 
of Charles Sumner's oration on the " True Grandeur of 1843. 
Nations" had fii«t caused the youth to reflect on the 
nature of war and the military profession, and he now 
came to hear what Mr. Garrison had to say on the sub- 
ject. To the two enthusiastic young girls — fellow-stu- 
dents — who accompanied and introduced him, the rapt 
expression of his face, as he listened to a hind and im- 
pressive statement of the underlying principles of peace 
and non-resistance, remains a vivid and memorable pic- 
ture. " Mr. Garrison's words did more harm to my mili- 
tary pride and inclinations than even the ' True Grandeur 
of Nations,' " he said to them as they left the house. Re- 
turning to Japan, he informed his Government that his 
conscience forbade him to enter upon a military career, 
and was promptly cast into prison for his contumacy ; but 
he unflinchingly adhered to his resolution. He was re- 
leased after a time, and degraded to a position which gave 
him a scanty subsistence; but, when last heard from, he 
was still true to his principles. 
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When Mrs. Josephine E. Butler of Eogland insfcitnted 
the agitation against the laws of Parliament which, under 
the specious name of the Contagious Diseases Acts, pro- 
vided for the licensing of prostitution in the garrison 
towns of Great Britain, Mr. Garrison was prompt to wel- 
come the movement, and make it known to the American 
public, in an article full of burning indignation over the 
iniquity of the Acts. Of Mrs. Butler and her noble women 
associates he said : 

" To lier, and to them all, I desire thus publicly to pay my 
homage ; regretting that I can find no words adequately to 
express my admiration of the mora) courage they have dis- 
played, the iutelleetual and moral force they have brought into 
the field, the masterly ability with which they have conducted 
the argnment, the noble dignity of character which they have 
exemplified under the vilest provocation, and the exalted purity 
of sentiment to which they have given utterance. They have 
helped to make the present age illustrious, and deserve the 
plaudits of mankind. Had they been represented in the British 
Parliament, no such infamous acts could have been passed or 
proposed. Such le^slation is posable only where women are 
excluded ; and it furnishes another potential argument for their 
political enfranchisement to the full extent enjoyed by men." 

A few years later, it was his privilege to cooperate 
personally with them in their own country, and to give 
them timely encouragement and aid. He also heartily 
seconded Dr. William G. Eliot of St. Louis in his long 
and arduous struggle for the repeal of the ordinances 
licensing prostitution in that citj> which ended triumph- 
antly in April, 1879. 

On the so-called " Labor question," Mr. Garrison thus 
expressed himself to a correspondent who bad appealed 
for his aid in a movement for " industrial reform " : 

W. L. Garrison to W. G. S. Smart. 

RoxBUKY, August 18, 1875. 
You ask me to " consider the evils that now oppress society, 
especially the toihng masses, whose only dependence is the labor 
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of their hands," and yon seem to regajd these evils [as] almost Chap. IX. 
as intolerable and iniquitous as were those which characterized igejl^e 
the atrocions system of chattel slavery. That society is afflicted 
with many evils that are to be deplored, and that ought to be 
removed, is undeniable ; but that there is any analogy or com- Cf. <mu,p. 
parison between the condition and chances of " the toiling 
masses " and those to which the milhons recently brought out 
of the house of bondage were subjected, 1 cannot admit and do 
not believe. Besides the very aged and the very young, there 
are comparatively few who are not more or less toiling with 
their brains or hands, in order to procure the means of subsist- 
ence. " The toiling masses," therefore, can only be another 
appellation for the American people. What have they to com- 
plain of in regard to constitution and laws for which they are 
not directly responable ? What outside power is subjecting 
them to wrongs and deprivations which call in thunder-tones 
for another emancipation crusade ? What inside power is com- 
parable to their own collective will and unquestionable strength T 
What new safeguards for their freedom, safety, and happiness 
do they need, that they have not the meaas to establish ? Is not 
the government of them, by them, and for them (ostracized 
womanhood excepted), to be moulded as they shall judge best ? 
Or, if in any case it is not for them, upon whom rests the 
responsibihty but themselves ? . . , 

You express the conviction that the present relation of capital 
to labor is " hastenii^ the nation to its ruin," and that, if some 
remedy is not applied, it is difficult to see " how a bloody 
struggle is to be prevented." I entertain no such fears. Our 
danger lies in sensual indulgence, in a licentious perversion of Cf. ante, 3 ; 
liberty, in the prevalence of intemperance, and in whatever ™^' '"^" 
tends to the demoralization of the people. 

Abhorring all injustice, class legislation, and usurpation of 
power, 

I remaia, very respectfully yours, 

WiLUAM Lloyb Garrison. 

Eeteospbct. — While constantly using the salient les- 
sons of the anti-slavery conflict by way of iUustration 
and analogy in Ms treatment of current topics, Mr. G-arri- 
son had no disposition to reproach pro-slavery or personal 
antagonists with their past delinquencies, unless compelled 
to do so in order to vindicate the truth o£ history. There 
were several occasions on whichhe performed auch necea- 
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sary tasks very effectively .^ His best contribution of this 
Mar. ao, nature was a letter addressed to the Boston Journal on the 
*■ gross conduct of the Massachusetts Legislature, when, on 
the death of Millard Fillmore, they passed resolutions 
commending the signer of the Fugitive Slave Law as 
entitled to the " affectionate remembrance of the American 
people, and an honorable place in the long line of their 
illustrious public servants." The shame of this perfunc- 
tory and insincere act was rendered all the more glaring 
by the eulogies which the same body was forced to pay 
immediately afterwards to Charles Sumner, whose death 
Mar. II, at Washington occurred the day after the Legislature of 

' ''■'" his State had thus disgraced itself. 
May's Sec- Both Samucl J. May and Henry "Wilson appealed to Mr. 
theA^s Garrison for facts and criticism while they Were prepar- 
v^m'i ^^S tli^if respective contributions to anti-slavery history, 
^i ™^ and he was very frank in his strictures on certain passages 
SirviPoiver. in the lattcr's chapters touching the abolitionists. These 
z, 1871^'' were modified in some degree before they appeared in the 
%', ^Eson. printed work, but were stiU left inaccurate and unsatisfac- 
tory ,2 and the third and last volume, finished by another 

1 See arlacles on "The Late Bishop [John Henry] Hopkins" of Vermont 
^/iKfepetHtent, Jan. 30, 1868) ; " A Pro-Slavery Calimiiiy Refuted " f /ml. Dec. 
10, 1868), a reply to Beva. J. M. Sturtevant, Edward Beeoher, and John 
P. Chiliiver, who had accused the " Boston AboUlionlsta " of dividing their 
dennndaldons equally between " Southern slavery and evangelical Chris- 
ttanity " ; " Mr. [George] Peabody and the South " (lad. Aug. 19, 1869), 
elicited by Mr. Peabody's espressing his " cordial esteem for the high 
honor, integrity, and heroijm of the Southern people," and " Honored 
beyond his Deserts [Geo^e Peabody] " find. Feb. 10, I8T0) ; " Mistaking 
the Product for the Germinating Power " (Ind. Oct. 9, 1873), in reply to an 
assertion that the anti-alBTery agitators "made little impression upon the 
public mind " ; " False and Invidious Comparisons," by Revs. F. H. Hed^ 
and E. £. Hale, at the Memorial Service to Dr. S. G. Howe (Boston Journal, 
Feb. 10, 1876, signed " Flat Juaatia ") ; Reply to W, H. Ward's aspersions 
of W. L. G. and the abolitionists in a eulogistic sketch of Joshua Leavitt 
(Ind. Nov. 17, 1870). 

2 " The truth is, in writing his History, he has fadled to abow the vital 
diilerence between genuine and sectarian abolitionism, but tried to play the 
amiable all round Hie circle ; finding no fault with anything said or done 
by the sectoriaa seceders, bnt mildly deploring the acts of some of the old 
abolitionists— as in the case of Foster and Beach" (MS. Jan. 33, 1872, 
W. L. G. to Samuel May, Jr.). 
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hand after Mr, Wilson's death, was even more open to Chap. ix. 
criticism in its treatment ot the churches and their relation 18^76. 
to the struggle. To Mr. May, who had just given his anti- 
slavery library to Cornell University, Mr. Garrison wrote 
as follows : 

W. L. Garrison to S. J. May. 

EoSEuEY, Feb. 9, 1871. Ms. 

My Deaelt Beloved Pkiend : I heartily thani you for your 
letter, enclosing a very interesting and justly appreciative one 
from Prof. Fiske of Cornell University, which I herewith re- Willard 
turn, in aooordanee with yonr request. His retrospective view " ' 

of the anti-slavefy stru^le, and of the peculiar characteristics 
of the abolitionists, is very happUy expressed ; yet none bat 
those who were called to endure the heat and burden of those 
times of fiery trial can fully reaUze what qualities of head and 
heart were needed to ensure imeompromising fidelity to the end. 
Some who early enlisted ran well for a time, and then fell by 
the way ; in most instances, I think, because of their reli^oas 
excluaveness and intolerance. I am strnci with the keen ob- 
servation evinced by Prof. Fiske where he says ^ 

" It is strange to see how all the players in tie drama appear just when 
they are wanted ; how one scene of action follows luioth^ ; how tlie dram- 
Bii& piT&ftfliB become eoQ&tantly more nnmerous, until they embrace half 
a caHoc ; how the fool and the knare ot the play (the alaTeholder) always 
comes forward, when the action lags, wifh Some hideous piece of foUy or 
equally hideous crime, which is suddenly seized and turned to advantage 
byhia aSsaihintB." 

Drawn to the life ! I always marvelled, at the time, at the 
manner in which our co-laborers appeared or disappeared, ae- 
eording to the shaping of events. It would be unreasonable to 
say that our noble cause was not retarded by any defection that 
took place from our ranks ; nevertheless, almost every event 
seemed to conspire, in some way or other, to ^ve an impetus 
to it, so that, for more than thirty years, there was no lull in 
the excitement, no truce between the opposing parties. What 
the slaveholders were driven to do, in support of their "pecu- 
liar institution," was necessarily so base and cruel, often so dia- 
bolical, as powerfully to rea«t in favor of those whom they so 
desperately but impotently endeavored to crush. 

In giving your valuable collection of anti-slavery books and 
pamphlets to Cornell University, you have chosen an important 
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depoaitory, through which the truth of history may be more 
inteUigently ascertained and correctly illustrated. Tour own 
excellent work, ' Anti-Slavery Eecollectioas/ wiH be among 
the number that will be read with the deepest interest, inspir- 
ing many a student to enter the broad and ilUmitable field of 
philanthropy and reform. 

Our old co-workers are fast disappearing from this earthly 
stage, and, in accordance with the laws of mortality, we must 
foUow them at no distant day. How unspeakably pleasant it 
will be to gre«t them, and to bo greeted by them, on the other 
side of the line ! The longer I Jive, the longer I desire to live, 
and the more I see the desirableness of living ; yet certainly 
not in this frail body, but just as it shall please the dear Father 
of us all. " It is sown a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual 
body. It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption. 
It is sown in dishonor ; it is raised in glory. It is sown in weak- 
ness; it is raised in power." What a blessed exchange, and how 
magnificent ! 

You have doubtless heard of the translation of our dear and 
venerated friend and coadjutor, Thomas Garrett of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. He was one of the grandest men of the ages. 

The " translation " of Thomas Gl-arrett was soon followed 
, by that of the beloved and saintly pastor of Syracuse 
himself, and Mr. Garrison journeyed to Central New 
Tork to attend the obsequies of this "brother beloved 
incomparably beyond all blood relationship," to whom 
he felicitously applied Wordsworth's description of the 
"Happy "Warrior." For many years the duties of minis- 
ters at large to the " come-outers " of the anti-slavery 
host had devolved upon Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips, 
and one or both of them were called to officiate or speak 
at many a funeral (and doubtless would have been asked 
to perform many a marriage ceremony, had they pos- 
sessed the legal right to do so). Their services in this 
direction naturally became more and more in request as 
the veterans in the cause passed in quick succession from 
the stage. Notable among these occasions was the fu- 
neral of Henry C. Wright, at Pawtucket, E. I., in the sum- 
mer of 1870, at which Mr. Garrison delivered an admirable 
address, and Mr. Phillips and Senator Wilson spoke im- 
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pressively.^ In the following letter two more instances < 
are recorded : 

W. L. Garrison to Oliver Johnson. 

RoxBUKY, Dee. 28, 1873. 

Last Friday, 1 attended the funeral of our old anti-slavery 
eo-laborer, Charles Lenox Remond, at Greenwood. He liad 
been wasting in consumption for the last eighteen months. 
John T. Sargent, Wendell Phillips, and myself conducted the 

1 On the deadi of Henry C Wright, the conduct of bis funeral and tbe 
deriwon as to the place o( icterment devolved upon Garrison and Phillipa 
as Ills nearest friends. While they knew that Mr. Wr^ht fully shared 
their own Tiews as to the unimportance of tie fate of the 1>ody after death, 
there was still a question, as he had lacked a home ot his own for many 
years, in which of three or tour places that were suggested — Newbury, 
Dauvers, Roxbnry, Providence — the burial should be made. Temporarily, 
the body was placed in the receiving tomb at Swan Point Cemetery, be- 
tween Providence and Pawtocket, B. I., in which latter town Mr. Wr^ht 
had died. Mr. Garrison, however, being in poor health at the time, and 
dangerously ill a fortnight later, the responBibility of determining the mat- 
ter worried Tilin more than it otherwise would have done. On Sept. 7, 1870, 
he consulted in Boston a "healing medium" in whom he had confldenee, 
solely for a diagnosis of Ms own case. After that had been given him, the 



of the medium, and began to speak of hia funeral, saying that he perceiTCd 
his friend was troubled about the disposition of bis body. "You know my 
views on that subject," he continued, and, suggesting that It would be 
simplest to inter the remains in the cemetery where they then lay, declared 
that there was a triangular lot, just large enough for a single grave, in the 
northwest part of the grounds, at the interseotioc of two roads ; and a small 
tree which stood on it would serve the purpose of a monument. 

Mr. Garrison went to Providence a few days afterwards, for medical 
treatment, and promptly viaited the cemetery. As the Superintendent waa 
absent, he asked his assistant to take bii" to the norihwest portion. He 
faUed, however, to recognize any aueh lot as had been described, and his 
conductor told him that they had no lots with single graves for sale, inas- 
mnch as these were always bought up as soon as laid out. Through another 
medium whom he happened to meet during his stay In Providence, the es- 
iatenoe of such a lot was reafarmed, and he again viaited the cemetery. The 
Superintendent corroborated hia assistant's statement, but did not refuse to 
accflmpauy Mr. Garrison and his brother-in-law, Mr. Henry Anthony, to the 
locahty indicated. On the way, he suddenly remembered an unsold lot 
there. Lot and tree, in £aot, were quietly recognized by Mr. Anthony, as 
they approached the spot, and the purchase was at once made and the body 
subsequently transferred to its final resting-place. It transpired that the 
Superintendent's assistant had, by mistate, led Mr. Garrison to the utcsierii 
Instead of the northwestern part of the cemetery. 
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Chap. IX. services. A number of white and colored friends from Salem 

1868^ aJid Boston were present. 

Dec. 27, Yesterday forenoon, I was present, with many others, at the 

'^' funeral obsequies of our departed friend and aged saint, Sarah 

Mass. M. Ghimk^, at Hyde Park. We all felt the tenderness of heart 
and warm appreciation growing out of the attachments, labors, 
and perils of the past, in a common struggle to break the 
yoke of bondage and let the oppressed go free. She was the 
impersonation and incarnation of Divine Love; and, though 
bowed and wasted by bodily decrepitude, as fresh in her spirit 
as though but twenty instead of eighty-one years of age. There 
was no phase of reform or progress in which she did not take a 
heartfelt interest. She was singularly beloved and venerated 
by all who knew her. In addition to the services usual on such 
an occasion, tributes to the character and labors of the deoeased 
were paid by our dear Theodore D. Weld, Lucy Stone, and 
myself, Theodore spoke with thrilling pathos and power, yet 
weeping like a child, and almost choking at times with the 
thoughts and words to which he tried to give utterance. Dear 

AHgelma Angelina was very deeply affected.^ 
H'^^ Ever generous in paDegyrio to those who had passed 

from their earthly labors, Mr. Garrison was no less given 
to rehearsing the praises of his old coadjutors who still 
remained. He constantly took occasion, if writing them 
on other themes, to express his exalted regard for them. 
He "was even repeatedly at pains to write a kindly word to 
some of his former antagonists in the anti-siavery ranks, 
recognizing the services they had rendered in the day of 
small things, and rejoicing with them in the triumph of 
freedom. One of these was Lewis Tappan, from whom a 
letter touching his brother Arthur elicited the following 
reply : 

Lewis Tappan to W. L. Garrison. 
MS. Brooklyn, N. T., Jan. 39, 1870. 

My Deak Sib: It would be sheer affectation in me not to 
acknowledge the gratification your letter has given me. I greet 

1 Othtr funerals ot which Mr, Garrison spoke were those of Joseph and 
Thankful Southwiek, James Brown Yerrinton, WiDlMQ Adams, Bourne 
Spooner sud wife, Mary Ann W. JohnsoQ, William C, Nell, James Miller 
McKim, Edmund Jackson, Abby May Alcott, Charles C. Burleigh, and as 
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and eongrdtnlate you on your bodily and mental vigor, and tlie Chap. IX. 
fruition of [our] hopes in the emancipation of ourcolored fellow- igQgl-e 
men. And as John Quincy Adams wrote to m.e on the deliver- 
ance of the J-wistofi Af rieans, so I can wiite ^th you in saying, ^11^,2; 316, 
" Not \mto ns, not unto us," etc. 

Yes, it is forty years since I first saw you, conducted you to my 
brother's desk, and introduced you to him. I seem to see now ^mur 
your open countenance and elastic step. Taffan. 

Francis Todd was a customer of mine in Boston, and I 
remember his sharp look and fox-like demeanor. How unlike 
John Pealjody and Arthur Gilman of that day. 

After much importunity, I have prepared a sketch of the life 
of my brother Arthur, and in the chapter on Anti-Slavery 
agitation have endeavored to do justice to you and your labors. 
I have also introdaeed your letter to my brother, and to his 
daughters. I have tried, while I justified the withdrawal of 
my brother and those affiliatdng with him from associated 
labors with other abolitionists, not to say anything impeaching 
their love of the cause, or their adherence to what they believed 
was r^ht principle. I remembered that I was not writing a 
history of the anti-slavery agitation, but of A. T.'s personal 
efforts in the cause, and on behalf of moral reform generally. 
Wbile sketching my brother's activities I have wished for an 
opportunity to read the chapter referred to, in your hearing; 
and, should opportunity occur, it would give me satisfaction to 
do so. 

My unpretending volume will contain some three hundred or 
more pages, and may be printed in the course of two or three 
months .1 

Henry "Wilson and Joshua Leavitt have each in hand a 
history of tie cause. I have heard that you have also. I 
could wish that a history might be written to embody the 
views of aU parties, or at least not to be unjust to any party. 
Our difEerenoes should, as far as principle aUows, be swallowed 
up in principles and measures that, under God, led to victory. 

Should you have kept any of my brother's letters, I shall be 
glad to peruse them, or, if yon can state any facts illustrating 

many more not named. HIb tribates to Kchftrd D. Webb, JameB Hauetton, 
Charles Sumner, David Lee Child, Genit Smith, and Henry Wilson will 
be found in tbe N. T. Uhristiav, Union, April 9, 1873, Iwl^^endeni, MM^h 
19, 1874, Jan. 7, 1875, and Boston Jmrnal, Nov. 29, 1875. 

1 'The Life of Arthur Tappan.' NewTork; Hurd £ HonghtoQ. 1871). 
12mo, pp. 432. With portrait. 
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Chap. JX. hia cliaracter, that are probably aaknown to me, I shall be 
i368^. pleased to receive them. 

Very truly yours, Lewis Tappan.^ 

Edmund Quincy received his laurel wreath with char- 
acteristic lightness and jest, 

Edmund Quincy to W. L. Garrison. 
MS. Dedhau, Aug. 26, 1875. 

I am much obliged to yoa for your appreciation of my 
services and sacrifices in the Aoti-Slaveiy cause. I hope the 
services may have been somewhere near your valuation of 
them ; but I claim no credit for the sacrifices. For, really, 1 
made noue that were not a hundred-fold compensated for by 
the satisfaction attending my course and the friendships I ob- 
tained by it — chief among which was that with yourself. 

At the time I came into the eanse, and all the time I was en- 
gaged in it, it never seemed to me that there was anything else 
for a, man who wished to take some part in pubhc aifairs to do. 
I had no turn for the law, and polities seemed to me beneath 
the ootioe of a gentleman. Anti-Slarery was the only national 
and historical movement on foot — besides its humanitarian 
aspects. As for the cold shoulders and petty social ostracisms, I 
really cared nothing about them — and there was not much of 
it that was forced upon my notice. I knew I was abused behind 
my back, but people were always civil enoi^h to my face. And 
I never made the shghtest show of having done anything I was 
ashamed of. Quite the contrary. 

The only gems which I claim for my celestial crown were the 
Meetings and Piczdcs at which I had to preside. These became 
almost intolerable bores to me, and even yet I feel a sensation 
of satisfaction, at the times and seasons when they used to occur, 
/fea. John to think that I have not to go to them. I told John Sai^ent 
■ '"'^™ ■ the other day that I wished they^ ©ould have kept on abolish- 
ing Slavery for the rest of their natural hves, it was such a 
pleasure to me to know they were at it, and I having nothing to 

1 S«e Mr. Garrison's reply on p. 424 of A. Tappan'g Life. 

^ That is, the Amerioan and Massachuaetts Anti-SIayery Societies after 
1865, ot wbich lalter Mr. Sargent was President. In this capacity lie 
espressed tlie hope tJiat Quincy would freely visit the Anti-Slavery Office, 
as of old, before Uie separation. " Thank you," answered the wit ; " I'm 
afraid of ghosts." 
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do with it. There is eertaiuly ao reason why they should not Chap, ix, 
have continued as well as before. . , , isei^ 

I am always, my dear Garrison, affectionately yours, 

Edmund Qtjincy. 

In March, 1873, Mr. Garrison was earnesbly liesouglit 
to write his autobiography, and an appeal to that end, 
inspired by Oliver Johnson, was addressed to him by 
many of his old associates. 



Edmund Quincy and Oihers to W. L. Garrison. 

March 10, 1873. 

Deas Sik : "We take the hberty, as your personal friends of 
many years' standing, and your fellow-laborers in the Anti- 
Slavery movemeat, to address you on a matter wMch we have 
very much at heart. We mean the preparation of the history 
of your life by yourself. We venture to make this suggestion 
both on public and private considerations. The part which you 
had in the most important passage of our history makes it essen- 
tial, as it appears to us, to the full understanding of its facts 
and its philosophy, that they should he set down by your own 
authentic pen. Such a narrative would furnish the most valu- 
able material po^ble, as to the matters of which it would treat, 
for the future historian of this country. But, besides its public 
value, we are sure that yoiir autobiography would be a very 
entertaining work, from the varieties of your career and the 
many interesting persons on both sides o£ the Atlantic with 
whom it has brought you in contact, besides affording a moat 
instructive example, never more needed than now, of the gen- 
uine happiness and true success of a life devoted to a great and 
nnseWsh purpose. 

Assured that yon will taJce our application in good pact, and 
hoping most earnestly that you wiD see fit to comply with the 
request it contains, we are, dear Mr. Garrison, most respectfully 
and affectionately, your friends. 

The signatures to this letter ineluded the familiar names 
of Quiney, Sewall, Chapman, Weston, Whittier, Mott, 
MeKim, May, Smith, Weld, Grimk^, Grew, and Burleigh, 
with those of Henry Wilson, Henry Ward Beeeher, Mrs. 
Stowe, James Freeman Clarke, and others. But the labor 
Vol. IV.~17 
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asked of Mm seemed scarcely less formidable to Mr. Gar- 
rison tlian the stilL unwritten Mstory of the anti-slavery 
movement, and he preferred discussing the topics of the 
day to recording his life-experiences for posterity. Re- 
ferring to the ill-health which ha4 in part deterred him 
fTOm attempting the larger work, he said, in replying to 
these friends : 

" It is extremely problematical, therefore, whether I shall yet 
be strengthened to depict, even on a hmited scale, the most 
noteworthy moral and political struggle in the annals of civili- 
zation. Covering as it did a period of nearly forty years, and 
rending the nation by the antagonistic elements which it 
aroused, to portray it in all its multitudiaoas phases, without 
exaggeration or abatement, exceeds my ability, notwithstand- 
ing your encouraging voices. Moreover, my connection with 
it, from its conuuencement to its close, was so close and peculiar 
that a sense of dehcacy almost precludes me from trying to 
record my views and recollections of it. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I feel no interest in any history of it that 
may be written. It is enough (or me that every yoke is broken 
and every bondman set free. Yet there are lessons to be drawn 
from it that cannot fail to be serviceable to posterity. The 
millennial state, if it ever eome on earth, is yet in the far distent 
futore. There are innumerable battles yet to be fought for 
the right, many wrongs to be redressed, many evil customs 
abolished, many usurpations overthrown, many deliverances 
wrought ; and those who shall hereafter go forth to defend the 
righteous cause, no matter at what cost or with what disparity 
of numbers, cannot fail to derive strength and inspiration from 
an intelligent acquaintance with the means and methods used 
in the Anti-Slavery movement." 

National Politics. — In the three Presidential cam- 
paigns which followed the civil war, Mr. Garrison natur- 
ally took a deep interest, being ever apprehensive that a 
Democratic triumph would lead to a negation of the civil 
and political rights of the freodmen. During the per- 
plexing and anxious decade of " reconstruction," at first 
under the hostile Administration of Andrew Johnson, it 
is enough to say here that Mr. Garrison was in general 
accord with the measures adopted by Congress to thwart 
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the reactionary designs of the Executive, and to maintain Chap. ix. 
Republican control of the States lately in rebellion — 1868^76. 
not a party control, in his eyes. The failure to impeach 
President Johnson was a great disappointment to him. 
In the Presidential campaign of 1868 (when General 
Grant and Horatio Seymour were the rival candidates), 
the terrorism rampant at the South, and the Southern 
hopes of Demooratie restoration, furnished themes for 
several of his articles in the Independent; but he refused Aug^. 13, 
to preside at a Republican ratification meeting in Faneuil 22,'a^'iB^, 
Hall, or, at the req_uest of Horace Greeley, to write an ms. July 
address to the freedmen, urging them to vote for Grant — Biity io 
believing himself too little known to the beneficiaries of O-"'"-*"^"''- 
his life-long endeavors in behalf of freedom. 

He was not found, either, among the partisans of Pres- ind. jum 
ident Grant when the latter, in 1870-71, was bent on ji^;*^/r.' 
annexing San Domingo to the United States. He both ^3. 27. 1^71. 
sustained Mr. Sumner's opposition to the measure, and 
protested against the Senator's consequent removal from i^- Mar. 
the head of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Charles Sumner to W. L. Garrison. 

WASHraoTON, 29th Dec, 1870. n/s. 

Deae Me. G-AEEISON ; Tour letter is elieering, and reminded 
me of other days, I find now that same old heartlessness and 
violence which prevailed against Kansas — showing how, when 
people embark in such a policy, they act and speak accord- 
ingly. 

When you read my speech, you will see that it was strictly 
to the point, discussing the subject-matter aad avoiding all 
aUuaion to the President, except where the case positively 
required. 

The Haytian minister had been to me fuU of emotion at the 
message of the President as " trampling his country under 
foot." I could not refer to despatches or documents. There- 
fore, I was driven to take up the message and draw from that 
as much as I could. 

I was in earnest, and determined if possible to arrest this sac- 
. riflce. The only answer was a flood of personalities. Nothing 
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BsitotDaUy has been baser than the Advertiser. Its allegation was abso- 
AdverHiii: y^^^-^ f^jg^^ ^^ the "West I am generaUy sustained. In Bos- 
ton — you know. 

There is a menace to displace me from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of which I have been chairman ten years. 
This is a sop to Cerberus. It is founded on my difference with 
the Administration on this question, and the character of my 
speech. You will receive the speech soon, and I commend it to 
your perusal. Consider, if you please, that documentary evi- 
dence Imowa to me could not be used. 
Wepdell Gerrit Smith writes as you do. "What will W. P. say ? 
■ Ever sincerely yours, 

Charles Sumnek. ♦- 

Mr. Ctarrison had to take issue with his friend in 
the following year, when the Democracy made a final 
rally under Horace Greeley, and Sumner (for personal 
reasons and general considerations of public policy) joined 
a portion of the reform element in the Republican Party 
in opposing Grant's reelection at all hazards, A long 
^i<f.3,iS72. letter by Mr. Garrison, in confutation of Sumner's letter 
to the colored voters of Washington on behalf of Greeley, 
was very -widely copied by the press, and presumably had 
S'ft. 5. its effect. In another letter, addressed to the Boston 
Sept. 6. Journal (to which he contributed frequently during the 
campaign, both editorially and in his own name), Mr. Gar- 
rison rephed at length to Mr, Sumner's last appeal for 
Greeley on the eve of departing for Europe. 
Of Mr. Greeley's course in consenting to stand as the 
lad. Sipt. candidate of the Democratic Party, he wrote with great 
ztsi, Bic. plainness and severity, though the opinion of him which 
15, 1872. jjg j^jj^ expressed was one he had long entertained, namely, 
ind. Oct. 24, that the editor of the Tribune was " the worst of all coun- 
sellors, the most unsteady of all leaders, the most pliant of 
all compromisers in times of great public emergency" — 
Ciniury a judgment since strikingly confirmed by the publication 
ju'^"m, of Greeley's extraordinary letter to President Lincoln 
-*• ^^'- after the battle of Bull Bun. 

When, after Mr. Sumner's death in 1874, there was a 
deadlock in the Massachusetts Legislature over the elec- 
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tion of his successor, Mr, G-arrisoa was approached by one chap. ix. 
of the Republican leadera to know if he would accept the lEes^?^. 
position, and replied : 

" Your friendly and complimentary letter of inquiry causes MS. Mar. 
me Yery great surprise, because, although we have hved to see ^^^a^'J". 
many strange oceurrenees in our day, I deem, it scarcely more iiiuim. 
supposable that, under any fortuitous combination of eircum- 
stances or rallying of forces, I should be chosen successor of 
Charles SumneriutheU. S. Senate by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, than that ' Bimam wood will come to Dunsinane.'' 
What, therefore, is utterly out of the question cannot be with 
me a matter of grave consideration. Besides, if, by any pos- 
Mble ' change of base,' such a choice should happen to be made 
as a dernier ressort, I have some conscientious difficulties, par- 
ticularly as respects the war provisions of the Constitution of 
the XTnited States, that would prevent my qualifying under that 
instrument." 

In the latter years of the reconstruction period, when 
one after another of the Southern States was wrested from 
the control of the so-called " carpet-bag governments," 
Mr. Garrison saw in the violent uprising of the whites not 
so much a revolt against thieving and corrupt adventurers 
who were sustaining themselves in office by the aid of the 
colored vote on the one hand, and the military support of 
the Federal Government on the other, as a determined 
effort to rob the freedmcn of the ballot and make them 
again a subject race. If he had no adequate conception 
of the financial misrule under some of these govern- 
ments, he knew accurately the still unquenched spirit of 
slavery, and that nothing which was alleged against it 
was impossible. And in truth there was, especially in 
communities in which black voters were in the ascen- 
dency, enough of genuine outrage and calculated terror- 
ism practised (under the general name of Kukluxism) to 
make exaggeration or invention of them for political 
effect unnecessary. These and worse he anticipated if 
the restraining Federal arm should be withdrawn, with 
iniquitous and oppressive legislation directed against the 
disfranchised blacks (such as is to be found in most of the 
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Chap, IX. Southern statute-books to-day). He could not see that 
iB6B^. aiiy Constitutional obstacle existed to maintaining with 
Federal troops the governments in South Carolina and 
Louisiana — the last that remained to be artificially held 
up in this manner — so long as the legally constituted 
State Governments invoked their aid. He therefore 
viewed with foreboding President Grant's admission, 
towards the close of his second term, that the military 
administration could no longer be maintained at the 
South ; and entered an earnest protest against President 
Hayes's retirement of the troops directly after the latter 
assumed office in 1877. 

Free Trade. — In January, 1869, Mr. Garrison was 
elected a Vice-President o£ the American Free Trade 
League, of New York, and actively assisted in the forma- 
tion of a Revenue Reform League in Boston, the following 
Afirii 20, April, making one of the principal speeches at the Boston 

^^' meeting. In justification of his part in it he said : 
Bosioii Jour- "This is a meeting with epeoial reference to business inter- 
"ii \£ ^^' ™ their most substantial form. In a t«cbuieal sense, I am 
not a business man, and have nothing more at stake in matters ' 
r mamifaetures than others whose pursuits he in 
r direction. Yet, perhaps, no man has had more to do 
with the business of the country— at least as a disturbing 
force — for the last forty years than I have ; and, certainly, the 
industrial elements have had a good deal to do with me, in. an 
antagonizing way, during the same period. Happily, we are 
no longer at variance for any such cause. 

"As to mere details and statistics respecting free trade on the 
one hand, and the protective policy (so-called) on the other, I 
am but a novice ; but as to those principles which underlie all 
national prosperity, and determine the legitimate scope of legis- 
lation in regard to international reciprocity and interchange of 
commodities, I profess to be considerably enl^htened. . . . 

"For the cause of human liberty covers and includes all pos- 
sible forma of human industry, and best determines how the 
productions thereof may be exchanged at home and abroad to 
mutual advantage. Though never handling a tool, nor manu- 
facturing a bale of cotton or wool, nor selling a yard of cloth 
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or a pound of sugar, he is the most sagacious political eeono- C 
mist who contends for the highest juatiee, the most far-reaching 
equality, a close adherence to uatiiral laws, and the remoTal of 
aU those restrictions which foster national pride and selfishness. 
The mysteries of government are only the jng^les of usurpers 
and demagogues. There is nothing intricate in freedom, free 
lahor, free institutions, the law of interchange, the measure of 
reciprocity. It is the legerdemain of class le^slation, disre- 
garding the common interests of the people, that creates con- 
fusion, sophisticates the Judgment, and dazzles to hetray. The 
law of gravitation needs no legislative props or safeguards to 
make its operations more effiective or more beneficent. . . . 

"It is to be supposed ^otkher things being equal— that those 
whose lives are devoted to business affairs and financial matters 
will have a clearer perception of what concerns their interests 
than those whose pursuits are simply professional or philan- 
thropic. Other thin^ being equal, I say — that is a very im- 
portant quahficationi Alas! they are often most unequal, 
because of a profligate disregard of principle ; and then follow 
incongruity, entanglement, loss of vision, impaired judgment, 
desperate expedients, calamitous results. This was strikingly 
illustrated in the insane conduct of the business men of the 
nation, of all classes, in burning incense and servilely bowing 
the knee to the Southern Moloch for a period of threescore 
years and ten, animated by the belief that it was a paying busi- 
ness investment ! What came of it, we have aU had bitter oc- 
casion to know. . . . 

" Believing that the interests of the American people in no 
wise materially differ from those of the people of any other 
country, and denying the rectitude or feasibility of building 
ourselves up at their expense by an exclusive policy, obstruct- 
ing the natural flow of material exchanges, I avow myself to be 
a radical free trader, even to the extent of desiring the aboH- 
tion of all custom-houses, as now constituted, throughout the 
world. That event is far distant, undoubtedly, but I believe it 
will come with the freedom and enlightenment of mankind. 
My faith is absolute that it will prove advantageous to every 
branch of human industry, whether at home or abroad. Its 
advocacy, however, will not be the object of the proposed Re- 
form League. That object has been stated to you to be the 
procurement of a sim.p!6, moderate, and effective tariff, for 
revenue purposes exclusively, with the least possible interfer- 
ence with the industrial pursuits of the people; opposition to 
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Chap. IX. aU special legislation intended to foster private or class interest ; 
iBsi^jd *^^ negotiation of treaties of reciprocity with all States upon 
the continent of North America; the abatement of some of the 
most onerous taxes imposed under thfi existing tariff; the res- 
toration of the specie standard of value at as early a day as 
practicable ; and, finally, to promote reform in the civil service, 
and the appointment of all Government officers upon the sole 
ground of fitness and ability to discharge the duties of their 
respective offices. I trust it will meet the hearty approval of 
this assembly, and at no distant day that of the people of Massa- 
chusetts and of the whole country. . . . 

" Gentlemen, the object which has brought us together is 
neither partisan nor geographical, but patriotic and all-compre- 
hensive ; not for any one interest in special, but for all inter- 
ests ; not for Massachusetts alone, but for the whole country. 
Its realization cannot fail to bring great and signal blessings 
along with it, and to foster a more noble and espansive spirit 
of human brotherhood, through which at last all the nations of 
the earth shall strike hands in amity and peace." * 

In an article in the Independent on "Protection vs. 
Free Trade," he declared, " There is not a more deceptive 
and at the same time more plausible word in popular use 
than 'protection.'" 

/iiii. May " ' The protection of American labor ' has a taking sound ; 

20, 1869. j^yj. ^^ really means the restriction and taxation of that labor. 
Protection against what 1 Have we not the best educated and 
most intelligent population on earth 1 And does not this imply 
industry, thrift, skill, enterprise, invention, capital, beyond any 
other forty miUions of people t Have we not muscles as well as 

1 Mr. Garrison hSTing alluded, in the TOurae of hU speech, to the im- 
mense market opened up hy the abolition of slaijery for a multitade of the 
appliances of eiviliiation uninown to the slayes and now demanded by the 
freedmen, a correspondent wrote him; "I beg to afford you ac incident in 
this coQneetlon, sustmning your sensible application of joux principles to 
the workings of trade. I was informed by a wholesale stove dealer at 
Wheeling, W. Va., last June, that he was then engaged in sending $100,000 
worth of cooking Stoves, per Ohio Elver steamers and those oonneoting 
with tbem, to Lonistana, to supply a pressing demand then existing tor 
them by the emancipated negroes. What a volume of wants and traffic 
unprecedented tn amount and profit is opened up to the mind's eye, through 
the entire length and breadth of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, from 
this source in the future!" (MS. April 27, 1860, I. L. Hodsdon, es-Adjt.- 
Gen. of Maine, to W. L. G.) 
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brains ¥ Have we not a country unrivalled in the variety and Chap. IX. 
abundance of its natural productions, and the abounding riches 1863^76 
of its mineral resources 1 What more need we to claim, or ought 
we to bave ? If, in an open field, we cannot suceessfuUy com- 
pete with ' the cheap and pauperized labor of Europe,' in all 
that is necessary to our comfort, or even to oar luxm-y, then let 
us go to the waJl! Was the slave labor of the South at all a 
match for the free labor of the North ? In which section of the 
Union was industry best protected or wealth most augmented 1 
Is it not ludicrous to read what piteous caUs are made for the 
protection of the strong against the weak, of the intelligent 
against the ignorant, of the weU-fed against the half-starv- 
ing, of our free republican nation against the effete govern- 
ments of the Old World, in all that relates to the welfare of 
the people ? With aU that God has done for us in giving 
us such a goodly heritage, cannot we contrive to live and 
flourish without erecting barriers against the freest inter- 
course with all nations? Must we guard our ports against 
the free importation of hemp, iron, broadcloth, silk, coal, et«,, 
etc., as though it were a question of quarantine for the small- 
pox or the Asiatic cholera ? Eefusing to do so, will the natu- 
ral consequences be 'vacant factories, furnaces standing idle, 
the shops of manufacturing industry closed, labor be^ag 
and starving for the want of employment,' and all the other 
fearful results that are so confidently predicted by the advo- 
cates of the protective policy, falsely so-caUed? Similar pre- 
dictions were made by the defenders of Southern slavery in 
regard to the abolition of that nefarious system, and in order to 
subject to popular odium those who demanded the immediate 
aud unconditional emancipation of the oppressed. Freedom, 
as well as Wisdom, is justified of her children ; and in propor- 
tion as she bears sway wiU it go well with any people." 

On the lOth of December, 1875, Mr. Garrison celelarated 
at onee his TOtli birthday and the fiftieth anniversary of 
his graduation from the Herald ofBce, by going to New- 
buryport and again taking up the composing-stick in the 
familiar place. Selecting Whittier's heantifnl poem, 
"My Psalm," he set it with almost his old-time rapidity 
and expertness ; and though the type was small, and the 
" ease " not over well supplied with it, not an error was 
found in the seventeen verses when the first proof was 
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pulled. While be was at work, an old fellow-apprentice 
came in to greet him, and though, from the latter's indif- 
ference to the anti-slavery movement, there had been little 
sympathy and intercourse between them in the interven- 
ing half century, they now fraternized and found common 
ground in reminiscences of their boyhood days, and in 
unexpected sympathy of views on other topics. Very 
fitting, therefore, seemed the closing verses of the poem, 
when 4Qie veteran printer and agitator, turning once more 
to his task, pub them in type : 



" That care and trial seem at last. 
Through Memory's sunset air. 
Like mountain-ranges, overpast, 
In purple distance fair, — 

" That all the jarring notes of life 

Seem blending in a psalm. 

And all the angles of its strife 

Slow rounding into calm. 

" And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And aU the windows of my heart 
I open to the daj." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Death op Mes. Ctarhison. — Final Visit to England. 
1876, 1877. 

N January, 1876, the heaviest bereavement of his life Chap. 3 



befell Mr. Garrison in the loss of Hs wife, who was 
taken from him, after a short and sharp attack of 
pneumonia, on the 25th of that month. It had been 
evident for several weeks that her health was seriously 
impaired, but the event, when it came, was unexpected, 
and Mr. Garrison, himself suffering from a severe cold 
and worn by care and watching, was so prostrated by it 
that grave anxiety was felt for a time as to his own 
recovery.^ During his weeks of convalescence he found 
solace in preparing a memorial sketch of Mrs. Garrison, 
which was printed, with the addresses at the funeral and 
many tributes from friends, in a small volume for private 
presentation.^ 

In June he visited Pennsylvania, and attended, for the 
last time, the Progressive Friends' Meetings at Long- 
wood, with his usual active participation. He subse- 
quently devoted several days to the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, but the resultant fatigue crippled him for 

1 He was unable to bs present at the funeral aerricea, which were held at 
Eooklei^e, and conducted by the Bbt. Samuel May, assisted by Wendell 
Phillips, Lucy Stone, and the Hev. George Patnam. Mr. Phillips's tribute 
was an exquisite portrftyal of Mrs. Garrison's character. 

s ' Helen Eliza Garrison. A Memorial.' 1876. " While writing it, my 
head and heart were heavily oppressed, and in my enfeebled condition the 
task was as laborious as it was dehcate. I hope it will not seem to indicate 
anything of mental weakueaa to those into whose hands It will be put" 
(MS, March 30, 1876, W. L, G. to W, P. G.). The volume contains an escel- 
lent photograph of Mrs. Garrison. 



1876-77. 
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Chap. X. 
1876-77. 



weelis, and the summer, as a whole, was a quiet and sober 
one for him. " What a solitude is the bouse ! " he wrote 
to his absent daughter, and his letters repeatedly reflected 
his sense of loneliness. Nevertheless, he wrote and read 
miich, received and visited many friends, and contributed 
two or three letters to the Presidential campaign. In 
June he received a note from Harriet Martineau, acknowl- 
edging the Memorial of Mrs. Q-arrison, and this was swiftly 
followed by the announcement of her own death, which it 
foreshadowed. He was deeply interested in the advance 
proofs of her Autobiography, which Mrs, Chapman sent 
him, and as to which she frequently conferred with him 
during that autumn. 

Harriet Martineaw to W. L. Garrison. 

Ambleside, May 30, 1876. 

Mr Dear Feiend : When you kindly sent me the memorial 
card announcing your precious wife's departure and burial, I 
asked our dear Mrs, Chapman to thank you on my behalf ; and 
her latest letter brings me your response. With it comes the 
Memoir — the picture of her beautiful life and death. I wish 
I could convey to you any idea of the emotion excited in my 
household by the reading of this narrative ; but I have strengtli 
for no move than a bare acknowledgment of your valued gift, 
and assurance of sympathy under the pain of your bereave- 
ment. What a woman she was ! I am thankful to have been 
in Boston at the crisis which proved that she was worthy of the 
honor of being your wife. 

I can say no more. My departure is evidently near, and I 
hold the pen with diffiealty. 

Accept the sympathy and reverent blessing of your old friend, 
Harriet Martineau, 



W. L. Garrison to Maria W. Chapman. 

EoxBBar, Jan. 18, 1877. 

Dear Mrs. Chapman : I have forwarded by the Weymouth 

Express, to-day, H. M.'s Autobiography and your supplemental 

volume, hoping I have not put you to any ineonveuience by not 

returning them at an earher daf«, and proffering you many 
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thants for so kindly allowing me to peruse them in advance of ( 
their publication. 

The result is a higher appreciation, if possible, of the intel- 
leetaal strength, soUd understanding, consoientioua integrity, 
fearless independence of thought and expression, courageous 
" heretical " non- conformity, far-reaching humanity, intuitional 
grasp, varied knowledge, and Hterary fertility of that extraor- 
dinary woman. I was not aware of the extent of her writings, 
or the wide range of her investigations pertaining to political 
economy, statesmanship, goyemment, mental and moral phi- 
losophy, psychology, history, biography, international law, 
philanthropy, weU-foimded reform, etc., etc. It is not doing 
any injustice to the eminent women of the world to place her 
at the head, in comprehensiveness of mind and devotion to the 
general welfare, working through numerous channels, and dis- 
cussing with masterly ability questions and measures which for 
ages have been exclusively assigned to the male sex. Then, 
privately and socially, how admirable her characteristics ! — But 
all this is superfluous to yon. 

I had high expectations as to your portion of the forthcoming 
work, but these have been transcended by the manner in which 
yon have discharged so delicate and responsible a task. Tour 
appreciation of H. M. is in no instance exaggerated ; and yon 
evince excellent judgment, rare critical acumen, profound phi- 
losophic insight, united with personal and historical fidelity. It 
was fortunate for you that you had such a trust committed to 
you, and fortunate for H, M. that she selected you to complete 
that portion of her life not contained in her Autobiography. 
I congratulate you on the successful aohievement of a most 
arduous performance, 

I am profoundly grateful to you for the kind and generous > 
manner in which reference is made to myself and my anti-slavery 
labors in the closing volume. The thought has never come into 
my mind how I should or might be estimated in my own day or 
generation, or by those coming after me, if remembered at all; 
but it is none the less gratifying to me to be recognized by two 
such women as H. M. and M. W. C. as entitled to their esteem 
and approbation, and the favorable judgment of all true friends 
of liberty and equal rights. 

I am pleased to see my letter to Miss Jane Martineau 
printed with others, especially those from H. M.'s maid-ser- 
vants, paying a just and sincere tribute to the memory of 
the deceased. 
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Chap. X, Of couree, that portion o£ the work whicli relates to H. M.'s 
jg^_. views of theology and a future life will elicit more or leas irtveo- 

tive and tradueement from a sectarian religious press ; but the 

best answer to it aU wiU be— 



Judging by this test, H. M, is surely entitled to a conspicuous 
plaeein" the household of saints." Anyhow, "it is a small thing 
to be judged of man's judgment." 

Though, through much overworking and years of bodily pros- 
tration, I think she seemed to covet at last " the sleep that 
knows no waking," my faith is absolute that she " stiU hves," 
with aU her faculties unimpaired, and there as here eager to 
know and serve the true and the right. 

With kindest regards to you all, 

"WM. LLOTD &ABRTSON. 

The winter of 1876-77 was a very trying one to Mr, 
Garrison, and his health became so much impaired that 
he finally yielded to the urgent solicitation of his physician 
and chUdren that he should try a transatlantic trip. His 
friends in England, who hailed with delight the prospect 
of another visit from him, were warned that public meet- 
ings and receptions were out of the question, and that 
they must permit him to move among them quietly and 
obtain all the rest possible. He was doubly afflicted, on 
May 11, the eve of his departure, by the death of a beloved 
La'^Afc- daughter-in-law, who was to have accompanied him on 
^'hsm"^' ^^ voyage, and, a few days later, by that of his dear 
May 17. friend, Edmund Quincy, whose funeral he was unable to 
attend, being already in New York and about to embark 
when the news reached him. 
His companion, as on his previous visit to England, was 
F. J. G. his youngest son. Leaving New York on the 23d of May, 
in the steamer Algeria, they arrived in Liverpool on the 
3d of June, in good condition for the twelve weeks of 
delightful travel and social intercourse which followed, 
and o£ which it is difftcult to give any adequate concep- 
tion in this brief narrative. 
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Obeying the injunctions which had been reiteratedly Chap. x. 
sent Ihem, Mr. Garrison's friends endeavored, with a fair iSts-tj. 
degree of success, to abstain from precipitating meetings 
and receptions upon him ; but the desire to see and hear 
him was so strong that they could not resist the tempta- 
tion to fill their parlors with invited guests, when he came 
among them, and to ask him to tell them about bis early 
life, his anti-slavery experiences, and his views on one or 
another question of morals and reform. Young and 
old thus gathered to Usten to bis discourse on slavery, 
war, intemperance, non-resistance, and the rights of 
women, and to gather inspiration from his clear and 
simple exposition of fundamental principles. To bis 
companion, who had been famUiar from chOdhood with 
the facts he narrated, and his habitual phraseology in dis- 
cussing these themes, it was a constant surprise to note 
the freshness with which he invested, and the vigor with 
which he presented them, and to find himself listening as 
to a new rather than an oft-told tale. As to the effect 
on Mr. Garrison's auditors generally, who listened with 
riveted attention as to one indeed "having authority," 
the evidence does not rest on filial testimony. Expres- 
sions as to the influence thus exerted and the deep im- 
pression made came to him from many sources. "For 
three days we have heard the gospel preached," said one 
of the most admirable and inteUeetual women in the ffiien 
kingdom, after spending that length of time in Mr. Gar- c?Si'. 
rison's company, and conversing with him on a wide range 
of topics ; and a cultivated gentleman who met him for //ei^srt 
the first time, and entertained him for a single night in ^^' 
his charming country home, wrote subsequently, " He Evesham. 
came among ns like a perfected spirit, hearing testimony." 

The first person whom Mr. Garrison sought, on his ar- 
rival in Liverpool, was Mrs. Josephine B. Butler, whom 
he had wished to meet ever since her inauguration of the 
movement for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts Anti,f.zi,i.. 
had become known to him. The high opinion he bad 
formed of her from her writings was more than confirmed 
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Chap. X. by personal aequaintauce, and she on her part received 
1876^. liis expressions of sympathy and support with the deep- 
est gratitude and encouragement. He spent an evening 
in informal discourse to a number of gentlemen whom 
she convened at her house, with what effect she subse- 
quently wrote him : 

Josephine U. Butler to W. L. Garrison, 
MS. Liverpool, June 10, 1877. 

I wished one more word in reply to your most kind and eneonr- 
aging letter— it is this, that if you should have the opportunity 
again — and you will — to speak to friends as yon did at our 
house, I wish mosteamestly that you should es^ctly do as you did 
here ; you can aad will, therehy, wonderfully serve the different 
sacred movements of reform going on here. I mean, that it 
seems to me and my husband the very best thing possible that 
you should relate that wonderful narrative of your labors — or 
some portion of your labors — with all its deep and suggestive 
lessons, enforced in a few words, as you can enforce them, and 
then, having quit« won your hearers, speak at the end a few 
grave and earnest words concerning the struggles going on 
here — our own great conflict for jtistioe and purity, the tem- 
perance movement, etc. You won several at our house, and 
you can do us thus imtnense service with, 1 trust, not too much 
effort yourself, and without any public meetings at all. 

You perhaps scarcely realize the gladness imparted by your 
visit to England to all of us, and we are many now, who have to 
fight so sacred a battle against great odds — a battle which in 
some of its essential features resembles the great and marvel- 
lous anti-slavery stru^le. 

To another, Mrs. Butler wrote of Mr. Garrison : 
MS. June "I think he has a peculiar gift forawakeaing the conscience, 
^F^g" ^'^'^ ^"^ makmg us aU fee! to what extent we have severally 
failed to see, or to live up to, the principles we profess or love. 
To me, his influence is that of a visit to a fortifying mountain- 
top where a strong, pure breeze is blowing, and where mists 
are cleared away and one gets above the strife of earth (or a mo- 
ment, thougb stiU, and more widely, beholding all that strife." 
Mr. and Prom Liverpool, where he passed pleasant hours with 
c^ifitu.' his friends, the Crosflelds, Mr. Garrison went to Man- 
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Chester for five days, enjoying the society of his hosts, Jtme^-iz. 

Dr. Louis Borchardt and family, and of the Steinthals, jp^f 5,"^. 

and other friends. Thenee he made a trip through Der- siHnthai. 

byshire, visiting Chatsworth and Edensor, and spending June n. 

a day or two amid the lovely scenery about Mayfield and juni 12, 13. 

Ashbourne, and at Dovedale, the favorite haunt of Izaak 

Walton, whither his friend and host, Joseph Simpson, 

drove him. At Oxford he was too late to see the throngs June 14-16. 

of graduation week, but enjoyed all the more the summer 

quiet of the fine old town, to which this was his first visit. 

He declined the urgent invitation of Prof. Jowett, who was Benjamin 

just starting for London, to occupy his apartments at ™*"" 

Balliol College, but accepted the services of his secretary 

as guide through the several colleges, and subsequently 

spent an agreeable hour with Prof, Jowett in London. He Jum 17. 

had the privilege of meeting that modest scholar and 

pubhc-spirited citizen, Thomas H. Green, whose early 

death was such a loss to the town and to every good 

movement with which he had identified himself, and of 

becoming still better acquainted with that genial and 

charming gentleman, Prof. George Kolleston, Liuufean 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at Oxford, who 

gave a dinner party in his honor, and listened with J'"'e 15. 

approval to his guest's testimony in favor of total 

abstinence.! 

Two weeks were devoted to London, every day of which 
was fully occupied. The Ohessons, Ashursts, and Stans- Jim 16-30. 
folds were the first to welcome their old friend, and social 

' It wan naturally elicited by Mr. Garriaou's refusal to take any of the 
mnes offered, whleli the host, though himself au abstainer, felt obliged to 
pro-fflde for his guests. " We have talked and thought a good deal about 
you since yon left," he wrote, two days later (MS. June 17, 1877. Rolleston 
tfl> F. J. G.). "Very sorry am I t« have heard so little of your father's 
words, ' which make a man feel strong in hearing truth.' I do hope we shall 
see him again. May he prolong his days, and may tbe work of goodness 
prosper in his hand. But he did me real good, of a kind which I wanted, at 
a moment when the detestable spirit of the FoM Mall Gasette [thee a Jingo 
oi^an] appears to have wholly entered Into and entirely filled up the minds 
of so many Engliehmen. We are just now in a very unwholesome state, and 
I fear nothing short of some national calamityis likely W> shake us Out of it." 

Vol. IV.— 18 
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Junt ai, 25, gatherings were given by the first two in his honor. He 

jttnlk^. spent an evening also at Jacob Bright's, and an hour or 

Jwrte ig. two in the lobby of the House of Commons, one afternoon, 
exchanging greetings with his friends in the House, — 
John and Jacob Bright, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Joseph 
Cowen, Samuel Morley, Henry Richards, Duncan McLaren, 
Benjamin Whitworth, and Sir Thomas Bazley, One day 

juntii. was given to Kew, Twickenham, Hampton Court, and 

Juries. Richmond, and another to the Handel Triennial Festival 
at the Crystal Palace. Mr, Garrison attended and spoke 

Jamil, briefly at the annual meeting of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association ; and at a meeting in behalf of the 

Jusexs. London School of Medicine for Women he listened to 
jamtsstans- spceches by the Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. Stansfeld, Mrs. 
^'f^^ Westlake, Prof. Faweett, Miss Jex Blake, and Dr. Garrett- 
^^t/" Anderson. He also heard a liberal discourse by Dean 

jaH«34- Stanley at St. Stephen's. Oneof his pleasantest mornings 
was spent at Argyll Lodge, in Kensington, where he break- 

Juaeaz. fastod with the Duke and Duehess of Argyll and their 
daughters, — John Bright, Hon. Charles Howard, and Hon. 
Lynlph Stanley being the other guests; and he had a cheer- 

janeaS. ful interview also With Lord Houghton, who was just then 
confined to his room by a painful accident, but who insisted 
on seeing him, though other callers were turned away. 

The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society would 
not consent to Mr. Garrison's leaving London without 
receiving some mark of attention from them. Among 

Jaiu 26. the fifty gentlemen present at the breakfast which they 
tendered him, at the Devonshire House Hotel, there were 
over a dozen members of Parliament, including William 
E. Forster, Evelyn Ashley, and Sir George Campbell, who 
all spoke. The guest of the occasion had understood that 
it would be entirely informal, and was unprepared for any 
speech-making, but he complied with the request of the 
President (Edmund Sturge) that he would give some 
account of the progress of the colored people iu the South 
since emancipation, and spoke with ease and fluency to 
deeply interested auditors. 
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One more meeting awaited him, at which, with no Chap. x. 
expectation on his part, he was the principal figore, and 1376^77. 
his speech the chief feature of the occasion. This was a 
general Conference, held the day before he left London, Jums^ 
of the various Associations for the repeal of the Contar 
gious Diseases Acts, representatives from all parts of the 
kingdom being present. The slow and painful fight with 
legalized vice and iniquity had now been going on for 
eight years, and the small number of faithful women and 
men who had borne the heat and the burden of this battle 
for the protection of womanhood, and the honor and 
dignity of manhood, for social purity and the equal 
accountability of the sexes to the moral law, met to take 
counsel together. The discouragements and reverses had 
been many. The clergy as a body had hesitated to take 
up a question presenting so many revolting aspects, and 
from the very mention and discussion of which timid and 
sensitive natures shrank ; the press, especially the large 
dailies, treated it with deliberate and systematic silence ; 
and Parliament steadily refused to repeal the law. Meet- 
ings held now and then in different cities and towns, but 
usually unreported ; tracts and documents, petitions and 
appeals, scattered broadcast, seemed to produce little 
impression on the public, and still less on Parliament, 
which appointed Royal Commissions of Inquiry, but went 
no further, A deep seriousness pervaded the hundred 
earnest men and women who now came together, and an 
almost overpowering sense of the magnitude of their 
task and the formidable obstacles yet to be overcome 
seemed to rest upon them. 

William Shaen,i a long-time friend of Jlr. Garrison, 
presided, and, after giving a clear and able summary of 
their past labors and the present position of the move- 
ment, and introducing Professor James Stuart and Sir 
Harcourt Johnstone {the latter the Parliamentary leader 

H. Ashurst. No n 
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Chap. X. for repeal of the Acts) to make their reports, he asted 
,g^^I^ for a few words of encouragemeiit from their Amerieaii 
guest, the thought of whose career ought to relieve any 
momentary depression on their part. Especially did he 
invite him to give an account of his early labors and suf- 
ferings; but Mr. Garrison, on rising, brushed aside, with 
a smile, those "light afflictions" which "were but for a 
moment and were hardly worth talking about," and 
indulged instead in au account of the labors and sacri- 
fices of George Thompson in America, as an introduction 
to the reasons why his own participation with them in 
the present struggle was not improper. 

The sMtld, " I have heard of your doings," he said, " when ou the other 
j^T^tn ^^^^ **' *^^ Atlantic, and my heart went out to you. 1 felt 
myself one with you in spirit, one with you in your aim. I 
often said,— you did not hear me, but I said it in my heart, 
many tinies,^with my heart's voice I said, 'GodbJess the noble 
men and women now striving to cleanse the land of England 
from the foul poUntion implied by such atrocious laws as they 
are working to abolish.' Generally, where I stand up to speai, 
I am ' native and to the manner born,' but here I am a foreigner, 
standing on foreign soil; and I ask myself, ' What right have 
I to be here, an intermeddler, an agitator, if you will t' . . . 
But I have in my own mind long come to this conclusion, that 
' the earth is the Lord's ' ; and wherever on His footstool I may 
be placed, if iniquity is to be arraigned, and immorality is to be 
confronted, I claim my right before Gfod to denounce it. And 
so I feel at home here, and that I have a perfect right to speak ; 
and I do denounce the iniquitous and infamous Acts as dis- 
graceful to Great Britain and the Government thereof. (Loud 
applause.) I bid yon God-speed ; and if I were to continue 
here I would try whether I could help you in any way what- 
soever, however feebly ; and whatever I could do, I would be 
very sure to do. Your cause is righteous. This question of pol- 
lution — what ! not to be confronted ! not to be talked about ! 
Men and women to be separate when they talk about it ! Why 
separate ? If they are virtuoas, shall they not speak of that 
which is not virtnous and denounce it in common ? It struck 
me as rather singular when I heard . . . fof] certain gentlemen 
so exceedingly virtuous, so exceedingly afraid of anything in- 
dehcate in the presence of ladies, that they cannot discuss this 
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matter. ... I have no respect for virtue which will not 
have pollution brought forward into the very light of the sun, 
so that, being seen, it may be abhorred and forever put away. 
And this is not a matter of statistics. Your Govermaeut sanc- 
tions pollution ; and you say pollution is not to be sanctioned. 
You are bound to confront it as a great immorahty, an impiety 
against God ; and statistics cannot but show (if they are cor- 
rectly compiled) that immorahty does and will work evil ia 
every direction. For God does not make it possible that that 
which in itself is immoral and iniquitous shall be good anyhow, 
at any time, or under any circumstances. And thus it is that 
I woidd have yoa take up this matter, and press it home. Let 
every man and every woman make it a moral test of purity; but 
let not any men dare to assume that they are the advocates of 
virtue while they are saying, ' Let us have a olass of women 
set apart for infamous purposes, and so regulate them that 
men may go on in a lustful course with impunitj-, as far as that 
is possible.' No, frieads, we must not have any squeamishness 
about this ; we m.ust speak out plainly — call things by their 
right names ; and, especially, we must say, ' It is immoral, it is 
unclean, it is an offence against the Divine Law, and therefore 
it must be put down.' (Applause.) 

" I am very sorry indeed that one to whom reference has 
been made this afternoon, is not here — I mean Mrs. Josephine 
Butler. I have, on the other side of the Atlantic, felt the force 
of her moral magnetism, and the uplifting power of her influ- 
ence, and I have desired for a long time to be able to see her, 
to make her personal acquaintance. I cannot express to you 
the estimation in which I hold her, so well balanced as she is 
in intellect, in mind, in soul : such purity, such completeness of 
character, such judgment, such circumspection, everything to 
make up a noble and complete character; such feeling, such 
firmness, such courage, to dare to stand up and grapple with 
the nation 1 (Loud applause.) . . . Oh, she is a worthy 
leader. And I honor the women as well as the men who are 
working with her, also doing nobly, and striving to do all that 
she is striving to do, and has done so well — I honor you ^1. 
But the work, as a matter of justice, belongs to ourselves; to 
MS, who are men. It is the men who have wrought this evil. It 
is the men who have done this wrong. It is the men who are 
responsible for it — the women did not pass the law. Had 
there been one single woman in Parliament, do you suppose 
that there would have been any one man audacious enough, 
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indecent enongh, to have dared to stand up and advocate sucli 
a measure ? Bnt I believe this thing was bom in darkness ; it 
was carried throngh nobody knew how. It had the very 
stamp of unrighteousness about it. All in the dark these Con- 
tagions Diseases Acta were passed. How very innocent in 
name, and yet how thoroughly iniquitous and polluting in in- 
tention, while making the beat professions — regard for sani- 
tary measures, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth ! 

" Well, friends, you will go on, of course, (Applause.) Not 
one of you will think of retreating. Why, it is the best invest- 
ment for the soul's welfare possible, to take hold of something 
which is righteous but unpopular. (Hear, hear.) Bigliieomhat 
unpopular, for men may get hold of an unpopular cause which 
deserves to be unpopular and is not righteous. But it invigo- 
rates and strengthens us to work in a righteous but unpopular 
cause ; it teaches us to know ourselves, to know what it is we 
are relying on — whether we love the praise of men or the 
praise of God. As for me, I think I should not know how to 
take part in a popular movement — it would seem ao weaken- 
ing, so enervating. Everybody is there, and there is nothing 
to be done, excepting to shout. Let others do that if they like ; 
but whUe this world remains aa it ia, while so much haa yet to 
be done to make the world better, God grant that while I hvo 
I may be connected still, as far as possible, with causes which, 
being righteous, are unpopular, and stra^ling, in God's name, 
against wind and tide. Living and dying I will give my sup- 
port to such, and look to God for His blessing in the end." 

The effect produced by this little speech, delivered, as 
the report betrays, without premeditation, was wonder- 
fully inspiring.^ To Mr. Garrison's companion it renaains 
one of the three most impressive incidents and memories 
of that fortnight in London. The second was the inter- 
view between Mr. G-arrison and John Bright, which was 
marked by great tenderness of feeling and mutual affec- 
tion. Meeting first in the lobby of the House of Commons, 

1 "Mr. Bntier would tell you of the pleasant meeting we had on Friday 
afternoon. He could not tell you how mach we missed you and longed for 
you amongst ns. But lie could say what a grand speech we had from Mr. 
Garrison, ho synipathetie and encouraging that it made one feel almost 
aahamed of ever having felt, even for a passing moment, disheartened at 
the apathy which we sometimes haye to meet " (MS. July 1, 1877, E, P. 
Hartjneaa to Josephine E. Butler). 
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where, withdrawn from the throng of memhers, and sitting Chap. x. 
together in a retired comer, they discussed the events 1876-77. 
and changes of the last ten years, they subsequently 
went into the Library of the House and stood by one of 
the windows looking out upon the Thames, with its multi- 
tudinous craft passing to and fro in the bright sunlight of 
.the June afternoon. The conversation turned on war and 
the recent imminence of complications between England 
and Russia. " The danger is past," said Mr. Bright, "for 
fortunately we have now no allies." " How would it do," 
said Mr. Garrison, " to place this interrogation above the 
door of the House of Commons? — ' Shall the throne of iniq- Piaim 
uity have fellowship with thee, which f rameth mischief by ™'"' ™' 
a law V' "I used to quote that in the Anti-Corn Law Days," 
replied Mr. Bright, with a smile. Then he alluded to 
Lewis Morris's recent poem, " The Epic of Hades," which 
had greatly impressed him, and repeated, with exquisite 
feeling, Whittier's beautiful apostrophe to his sister in 
"Snow Bound-" Descending next to the river terrace, 
the two friends talked of the future life, and Mr. Garrison 
narrated the curious circumstance of Henry C. Wright's Ante.p.^^s. 
post-mortem suggestions about his burial-plaee. The 
story greatly interested Mr. Bright, who had known the 
author of 'A Kiss for a Blow' thirty years before, and he 
speedily repeated it to others. 

The third memorable incident, which an artist might 
well have depicted on canvas, was when, during a quiet 
stroll through the aisles of Westminster Abbey, one after- 
noon when the proceedings in the House of Commons 
had ceased to interest, and it was a relief to escape to the 
cool seclusion of the old sanctuary, Mr. Garrison paused 
before the admirable statue of Wilberforce, and, leaning 
backwards upon his cane, long contemplated the face and 
figure, and read the elaborate inscription which covers the 
front of the pedestal. 

The last night in London was spent in listening to the Jules'). 
closing debate on the County Franchise Bill in the House 
of Commons. The Liberals were then in a minori,ty and 
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Chap. X. Occupying the Opposition benches; but with two exeep- 
1376^, tions they mustered their entire strength in favor of the 
measure, which was defeated by fifty-six majority. 

In spite of all the labor and excitement, Mr. Garrison 
gained perceptibly in health during his stay in London. 
Besides the friends already named, he met many others 
with whom he enjoyed a renewal of intercourse — among . 
them, Henry Vincent, Madame Emilie Ashurst Venturi, 
Mrs. Priseilla Bright McLaren, Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Helen 
Taylor, Thomas Hughes, Professor James Bryce, Justin 
McCarthy, and George J. Holyoake. But he was glad at 
last to leave the great metropolis for the rural quiet and 
beauty of Somersetshire, whither he now went to visit Mr. 
Bright's daughter, Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, and her 
William s. husband. With them he spent' a delightful Sunday in 
July I, their home at Street, near Glastonbury and its ruined 
Julys. Abbey. Thence he drove with tliem by way of Wells 
(whose cathedral, with its Bishop's Garden and ancient 
moat and wall, he greatly admired) and Cheddar to Sid- 
cot, where he enjoyed the hospitality of Mrs. Margaret A. 
Tanner, a staunch supporter of Mrs. Butler, in her beauti- 
ful home overlooking the Bristol Channel and Welsh 
hills. In Bristol he was to have been the guest of the 
well-known philanthropist, Miss Mary Carpenter, but her 
jum 14. letter making the arrangements for his coming had reached 
June 16. him at Oxford simultaneously with the public announce- 
ment of her sudden death the very night after she had 
•/"ly 3-5. written to him. His two days in that neighborhood were 
spent at Clifton with Miss Mary A. Estlin,i who was 
unwearied in her attentions to him and his companion. 
July 5. With her they visited Tintem Abbey and the lovely valley 
of the Wye, which they saw under peculiarly favorable 
conditions of weather and sky. At Evesham, where they 
Ji'iy 5- spent a night under the hospitable roof of Mr. Herbert 

1 The dftughtar of Ma old friend, Dr. J. B, Bsain, and one of the most 
steadfast of the Englisli supporters o£ the Ameriean abolitionists. Miss 
EstliD had visited the United States in 1868, in company with Richard D. 
Webb and his daughter. 
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New, they had a glimpse of the quiet rural scenery along 
the Avon, aud from Leamington they drove to Warwick July < 
and Kenilworth Castles, whieh Mr. Garrison had never ^ ^'' 
before found time to visit. 

In Birmingham he again bore testimony in behalf of 
Mrs. Butler's movement to a private gathering of friends 
at the honse of his host, Mr. Robert F. Martineau, and July, 
responded to an address presented to him on the occasion 
by the Committee of the Repeal Assoeiations.^ He also 
visited the grave of Harriet Martineau, in one of the July. 
Birmingham cemeteries. At Sheffield he paused only 
long enongh for an hour's call on his venerable friend, Jsiy ' 
Mrs. Eawson, at Wincobank Hall, after an interval of Anu,^-, 
thirty-one years since his previous visit to her, and then 
hastened to Leeds to spend a week with Mr. and Mr«. July ^ 
Joseph Lupton, and to be near George Thompson ; for, in 
the ten years since they had last met, Mr. Thompson had 
taken up his residence in Leeds, and was now hopelessly 
shatteredin health and barely able to walk. The meeting 
between the old friends was most affecting, the invalid 
dropping his head on Mr. Garrison's shoulder as he em- 
braced him, too overcome for speech. Indeed, paralysis 
had so far affected his utterance that conversation was 
difBcnlt, but he rallied his powers after a time, and showed 
his nnabated interest in public and personal matters, Mr. 
Garrison, whose heart was ■wmng by his sadly altered 
appearance, devoted aa many hours as possible to him 
each day during his stay. When the final parting came, July 
Mr. Thompson sobbed aloud as he gave his brother 
beloved the last fervent embrace, and watched his retreat- 
ing form till it was out of sight. 

This was the only sorrowful experience in Mr. Garri- 
son's English visit. From Leeds he made delightful 
excursions to Bolton Abbey and Wharfedale, to Eipon July 

1 The Midland Electoral tTnion for the Repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. The address and a subsequent writteu reply of Mr. Garrison's were 
puhlished in the (London) SkUTA of Sept. 8, and (Boston) Foman's J<ii(?TiaI 
of Nov. 17, 1877, 
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and Fountains Abbey, and to Scarborough, where he saw 
a typical English watering-place, and was handsomely 
entertained by Sir Hareourt Johnstone, who gave a supper 
in Ms honor at the Royal Hotel. About fifty prominent 
residents of the town were present, and Mr. Garrison 
spoke with much felicity on the marked progress raade in 
the various reformatory movements in England since his 
previous visit. After touching upon temperance, educa- 
tion, the extension of the franchise, municipal suffrage 
for women, and the Contagious Diseases Acts, he enlarged, 
by request, upon the duty of the State to provide secular 
education only, not knowing at the time that several of 
his hearers were unsettled on the question, which was then 
being discussed, and that his utterances were helping to 
clear their minds. 

A drive with Sir Hareourt Johnstone through his fine 
estate,! with its model farmhouse and stables, and its 
ancient church dating back eight or nine centuries, was 
only one of the experiences of the following day, which 
included glimpses of York Minster and Durham Cathedral 
on the journey to Newcastle-on-Tyne. John Mawson was 
no longer living to welcome him to the latter city, but his 
beautiful home at Gateshead remained, and the hospitality 

Jafy 17-ai. of his family was unstinted during the four days of Mr, 
Garrison's visit. The evenings witnessed successive 
gatherings of friends to meet him, and a semi-public 
ya/j-ao. breakfast was tendered him in Newcastle by Mrs. Butler's 
supporters, to which he consented only because of their 
earnest assurance that his endorsement would greatly help 
their cause in the North of England. 

Twenty days were allotted to Scotland, the first seven 

j«/y 21-28. of which were spent in Edinburgh, with Elizabeth Pease 
Nichol. Very precious and happy days they were, for 
Huntly Lodge was like a second home to Mr. Garrison, 
and eommuniou with its dear and honored mistress one 
of his greatest delights. Thither came, during the week, 
1 Hsckneas Hall, ais miles from Scarlxirough. The pla<:e is one of great 
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many friends to greet and converse with Mm — Dr. John 
Brown ^ and Thomas Constable among them, and Alfred Jufyz^. 
Webb,^ who came from DubUn for the purpose. These 
social reunions, with frequent drives and excursions in the 
neighborhood, made the week pass all too quickly, but 
happily Mrs. Niehol was able to accompany him and his 
son to Glasgow, where they were all the guests of Prof. 
John Niehol, at the University. The four days there were July 28- 
also full, one day being occupied by a trip to Largs, on "^^ '" 
the coast, with superb views on the journey to and fro, 
of Wemyss and Rothesay Bays and of the mountains 
from Arrau tfl Ben Lomond. Mr. Garrison spent as many 
hours as possible with the Patons and Smeals,^ and, by 
invitation of the Town Council of Glasgow, accompanied 
that body in their annual inspection of the four public 
parks of the city — a significant honor, in view of the 
Southern proclivities of Glasgow during the slaveholders' 
rebellion. By a pleasant coincidence, it occurred on the 
first day of August, and Mr. Garrisou, io his after-dinner 
speech at the Council Chambers, did not forget to allude 
to the anniversary of West India Emancipation, 

Three days sufficed for a most enjoyable trip through Aug^. 2-4. 
the Highlands, which embraced the sail up the coast to Aa^. 2. 
Oban and Ballachulish, the stage-ride through the Pass 
of Gleneoe, a sail and row on Loeh Lomond at sunset, and Asg. 3. 
Loch Katrine, the Trosachs and Callander as the return Aug. 4. 
route to Edinburgh. One more excursion was made — to 
Newport,* opposite Dundee — before the concluding visit Au^. 7-10. 
at Huntly Lodge, whose hospitable door never opened 

iThe autiioT of 'Eab and Hia Frienda' was greatly impressed by Mr. 
Garrison's seamingly unaliated. vigor and animation, after ten years, and 
s»id to a friend ; " Wliat a beautiful face he has ! It's really wonderfol." 

a A son of Richard D, Webb. He had visited " Eockledge " In 1873. 

3 Both Andrew Paton and William Smeal were liring, and the latter 
seemed remarkably bright and vigorous when Mr. Garrison spent hia last 
evening with him. He died suddenly, a fortnight later, at the ripe age 
of 84. 

* Mr. Garrison was entertained at Newport by Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Parker, who gave a reception in his honor. The newly completed, but iU- 
fated, Tay Bridge greatly esoited his wonder and admiration. 
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more reluctantly for a departing guest. A brief tour 
jo-js, through the English Lake District followed, the region 
being new to Mr. Garrison, who thoroughly appreciated 
its beauty, and enjoyed rowing, successively, on the placid 
waters of Derwentwater, Windermere, and Ullswater. 
At Ambleside he visited " The Knoll," Harriet Martineau's 
late home, and rejoiced to find the house occupied by 
sympathizing friends, who welcomed him with especial 

■ cordiality. 

Little leisure remained for him in the few days that now 
intervened beforehis departure for America. He spenta 
night atWorsley, and two days at Lymm (near "Warring- 
ton), where a banquet was tendered bim by his old friend, 
William Robson. At Chester he saw the antiquities of the 
town under the delightful guidance of Rev. Charles Wick- 
steed, with whom he spent more time the following day 
at his home in St. Asaph, Wales. This was the region 
where Mrs. Hemans had lived, and it inspired in Mr. Gar- 
rison lively reminiscences of his youthful ardor and ex- 
travagant admiration for the poetess. He took the fine 
railroad ride along the north coast of Wales to Bangor 
and Llanberis, to see the bridges over the Menai Straits, 
and Conway and Carnarvon Castles, and, after afarewell 

. visit to Manchester, he hastened to spend his last two days 
among his Liverpool friends. Mrs. Butler convened a 
special meeting of adherents at her house to bid him fare- 
well, and to present him with the following Address, 
written by herself and signed by eighteen representative 
women in different parts of the kingdom. This, beauti- 
fully engrossed and illuminated, Mr. Garrison had care- 
fully framed on his return home, and it is doubtful if 
he left any heirloom to his children in which he took 
greater pride and pleasure. 

To William lAoyd Garrison of Boston, V. S. A. 

Deak and Honored Friend : We, the undersigned, mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Ladies' National 
Association for the Abolition of the State Regulation of Vice, 
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desire, before you leave this country, to tender to you the "Chap. X. 
expres^on of our deep gratitude for the invaluable service is-jb-^j 
you have rendered the sacred cause of Liberty and of Social 
Purity, by the repeated public expression of your sympathy 
with and approval of the principles and labors of the Eepeai 
Association. 

We desire also to express our acknowledgment of the strength 
and hope we have derived from personal intercourse with you, 
or from reading your encouraging words — words which derive 
an extraordinary force and vitality from the fact of your own 
noble life-work for the redemption of the slave. 

As women, especially, — and in the name of hundreds of 
women of the Association we represent, as well as our own, — 
we thank you, from the depths of our hearts, for the stand you 
have made in America, throughout your life, for the principle 
of the absolute equality of all human beings ; and, more lately, 
in our own land, for the application of that principle as between 
men and women, in presence of the moral law.i 

Another farewell reception was given at the house of 
William Crosfleld, Jr., on the evening of the 24th of 
August, and on the following day Mr. Garrison and his 
son began their homeward voyage in the Bothnia, landing 
in New York ten days later.^ Sept. 4, 

"Now that our transatlantic tour has been consum- 
mated," he wrote to his daughter, on returning to Eoek- ms. Sipt. 
ledge, " it seems almost like a delicious dream ; and yet, '"' ' ^' 
from beginning to end, nothing could be more realistic. 
"We did not pass an idle hour, whether in England, Scot- 
land, or Wales, but were busily engaged either in sight- 
seeing or receiving or making calls, or participating in 
social parties drawn together to give us a most cordial 
reception. . . . Nothing could exceed the courtesies 
and kindnesses showered upon us by our multitudinous 

I Thanks to the nntiring efforts of Mrs. Butter and her nohle host of 
supporters, and to the splendid leadership in the Honae of Commons ot the 
R^t Hon. James Stanateld, Jr., the revolting features ot the Contagions 
Dlseaaes Acts were finally repealed in April, 1886. 

a The tedium of the days at sea waa beguiled uot a little by the perusal of 
Edmund Qninoy's letters of many years to Richard D. Webb, which the 
lacter's son had entrusted to Mr. Garrison, and from which we have 
estracted somewhat freely in the third volume of this biography. 
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friends, whose respect and affection are in value beyond 
$. Sept. all price." And to his friend May he wrote : " From the 
w^;X. time of our departure from New York to our leaving 
Liverpool, everything went auspiciously with us. Our 
good angels seemed to be ever at our side. We lost no 
appointment, met with no accident, and had our cup of 
enjoyment filled to overflowing." 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Last Tears.— 1877-79. 

IF his summer in Great Britain did not materially Chap. xi. 
check the progress ot the disease which had for 1877^9. 
years been undermining Mr. Garrison's health, it cer- 
tainly mnst be credited with the fresh vigor and spirit 
which he manifested during the brief remainder of his 
life. In reviewing his movements and undertakings in 
the sneceeding year and a half, it ia difficult to realize 
how much debility and weakness he really experienced, 
or how steadUy his vital powers were being sapped. 

His undiminished interest in publio affairs, and his 
deep solicitude as to the fate of the colored population 
of the South, now practically denied all the pohtical 
representation, influence, and power to which they were 
numerieaUy and legally entitled, were manifested soon 
after his return from England, In a letter to the New 
York Times he condemned the Southern policy of Presi- Od. 30, 
dent Hayes as " totally at variance with aU his fair-spoken ' ""' 
words and pledges, a deplorable betrayal of a most sacred 
trust, a discount upon inflexible loyalty, and a bounty 
upon rebellious usurpation"; and in January, 1878, he Jan. 21, 
returned to the theme in another letter, which wa* widely chaniier, 
circulated. 

The social enjoyments of the fall and winter were 1S77-78. 
many, between the frequent intercourse with old friends, 
and the numerous lectures and concerts which continued 
to attract him. An affectionate interchange of letters 
took place between himself and Whittier in December, mss. Dsc. 
when the latter's seventieth birthday was celebrated ; and 
to the many public tributes paid the poet, Mr. Garrison 
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contributed a friendly and critical estimate in blank 
,1877. verse, through the columns of the Boston Idterary 
World. 

A new friendship, which he greatly enjoyed, was 
formed in the spring of 1878, when he became ac- 
quainted, tbroagh Mrs. Child, with the giCted sculptress, 
Miss Anne Whitney of Boston, and was invited by her to 
sit for his portrait bnst. During the months of March, 
April, and May he made frequent visits to her studio, and 
gave her full opportunity to study his features and char- 
acter. His mobility of expression in animated conversa- 
tion revealed to her the difficulty of her task — a difficulty 
enhanced, in respect to the eyes, by the fact that spectacles 
cannot well be reproduced in sculpture,^ She succeeded 
admirably, however, and the bust, when completed, re- 
ceived the emphatic and unanimous approval of Mr, 
Garrison's children and friends. With no abatement of 
strength and dignity, it happily portrays his sweet and 
serene expression, and the firm repose of his later years.^ 

1 Mr. Phillips held that as the apectaclea were not literally part of tJie 
face, a portmlt for posterity should Iw painted without them, and he 
acoordiugly commissioned a Boston artist to majie one of Mr. Garrison 
with the glasses omitted. The result was a picture which Mrs. Garrison 
failed to reeogniae as even intended for her husband, and Mr. Phillips 
cooaigned it to his garret. Two other busts of Mr. Garrison liad been 
made before Miaa Whitney esecuted hers,— one by S. V. Clevenger (in 1841), 
and the other by John A. Jackson (In IffiS), neither of great excellence. 
In writing of the conflicting opinions of friends about the latter, Mr. Gar- 
rison said: "One thing is certain — for some reason or other, 1 have one 
of the most difficult faces in the world t« take (owing, probably, to its 
changeableness of oxpreasion) ; all artists, at home or abroad, having 
failed to get a likeness generally satisfactory to mj personal friends. . . 
Jackson acknowledges that he has never had one sit to him whose living 
espreasion it has been so difficult to catch as in my own case ; nor has he 
ever had one sit to him so many times, or for whom he has exerted himself 
so laboriously to achieve success. Besides, there ia an inherent difficulty 
vrith which he has had to contend, and which it is not possible for even 
genius to surmount, in making a bust of me. My spectacles are a part of 
my face,— few ever see me for a moment without them, — and they greatly 
modify the appearance of my eyes, and my general expression of eounie- 
nance. In fact, when I lay them aside, I am almost another man" (MS, 
May 1, 1858, to Oliver Johnson). 

2 A marble copy of the bust was cut in Italy, and was received in Boston 
in March, 1879, shortly before Mr. Garrison left home for the last time. 
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He had spent the Christmas holidays of 1877 with his chap. si. 
children in New York, and was with them again in May, 1877^. 
for a fortnight. The greater part of July, August, and 
September, 1878, he passed with his daughter and her 
family at Tarrytown, on the Hudson, a region appeal- 
ing strongly to his love of the beautiful and romantic in 
nature. There he rested quietly for weeks, enjoying the 
lovely outlook upon the Hudson and Tappau Zee, playing 
at ninepins with his grandchildren, driving to Sleepy 
Hollow and other places in the vicinity, and making ex- 
cursions up the river to the Military Academy at West Aug. 2, s. 
Point, and to Vassar College at Poughkeepsie, by way Aug. 13, 
of contrast. He also spent a few days at OsterviUe, on Aug. 15-20. 
Cape Cod, and in September went to Philadelphia to see 
Lucretia Mott and other friends. 

In June he had been summoned to Florence, Mf^s., to 
speak at the funeral of Charles C. Burleigh,^ and early in June 16. 

"It is admirably esecated," lie wrote to Ms daughter, " and tie marble is 
of the purest white. . . , I do not think a more accnrafe ' counterfeit 
presentment ' of your father's features could possibly be made ; and I am 
partionlariy pleased that it has been achieved by a woman" {MS. Mar. 28, 
1879, W. L. G. to P. G. V.). The bust, which Is now (1889) at Eoekle<^e, 
stands on. a pedestal which brings it esaetly to Mr. Garrison's height 
(5 feetS"* in.). An engraving of it forma the frontispiece of this work. 

IMr. Burleigh came to a premature death through injuries received 
from a passing railroad train. " For more than forty yeara," wrote Hr. 
Garrison of him, ' ' he was almost constantly in the lecturing field, during 
which period he travelled many thousands of miles, addressed hundreds 
of thousands of hearers, cheerfully encountering every hardship, serenely 
confronting raobocratio violence, shrinking from no peril, heedle^ of un- 
escapable ridicule (stimulated and intensified by the non-conformity of the 
outward man in the matter of dress, the wearing of the hair and beard) ; 
yet evicojng such a maatery of his subject, sneh powers of argument and 
persuasion, such force of intellect and breadth of mind, such copiousness 
of speech and fertility of illustration on every question discussed, as made 
it an easy task for him lo confound and vanquish tiSL opponents. Indeed, 
he neverfound 'afoeman worthy of his steeL' . . . He never lost Ms 
balance. Whoever else, in the heat and conflict of reform, might be led 
into extravagance of speech, or bitterness of InTcctive, or error of reason- 
ing, his self -control was absolute, Ms presentation of the case singularly 
dispassionate, his accusations and impeachments within the truth, his 
supreme effort not to ' bring down the house ' but to enl^hten and convert 
it. At the bar, before a jury, he would hardly have found hia peer ; on 
the iudlcial bench he would have been chief " (MS. written for publication, 
but not used). 

Vol. IV.— 19 
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October he was apprised by cable that G-eorge Thoiapsoii 

oa. 7. had passed away. He at onee prepared a long biographi- 

^ ^' cal sketch of his old coadjutor for the New York and 

Boston papers/ rehearsing his labors and achievements, 

and paying a fervent tribute to his memory. 

1878, The 13th of October was the sixtieth anniversary of 

Mr. G-arrison's apprenticeship to the printing business, 

and by way of celebrating the event he visited Newbury- 

SuturJay. port On the moming of the 12th, and once more essayed 

the task of setting type in the office of the He^ralA. It 

proved to be the last time he ever visited his birthplace 

or handled the composing-stick. For "copy" he took 

Ame.i-.^Tg; three of his own sonnets, — the "Freedom of the Mind," 

2-43^. 433. ^j^^ Q^ "Liberty," and the one written on his thirty-fifth 

Niwbury- birthday, — and he set them, the editor of the Herald tes- 

oa.'if, ' tified, "in a time which many a younger printer might 

1878. emulate," The type "was a little formidable to look at, 

speech at if one might describe it so," said Mr. Garrison; "it was 

ciuiD^ nonpareil type, and that for seventy-three years was 

ner, Oct. 14. rather a task, but nevertheless I was able to achieve it ; 

I did not squabble a line, and, on taking a proof of what 

I had set, there was not a single error." 

The sonnets were printed in the Serald of the 14th, 
and on the evening of the same day a dinner in honor 
of his anniversary was tendered to Mr. Garrison by the 
New England Franklin Club, an association of printers, 
at Young's Hotel in Boston. Mr. Henry 0. Houghton, 
the founder of the Riverside Press, presided, and the 
leading printers of Boston, as well as some from New 
York, were present. Mr. Garrison's address was wholly 
extemporaneous and colloquial, but spoken with unusual 
ease and charm of manner. Naturally reminiscent and 
biographical, in the main, as he recounted his early expe- 

1 N. Y. Times, Boston Jimmdl and Ih^naeript, Oct. 14, 1879. Mr. Garrl- 
Eon also wrote a briefer sketch to accompany a portrait of Mr. Thompson in 
Sarjier'g WetMy {Dec. 21, 1878), and seut a beliotype copy of the d^uerre- 
otype tafeen in 1851 — the same from which the engraving in Vol. I. of 
this work was made — to nearly a liundred of his friends in England and 
AmeriCA- 
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rienees in tlie printing-office, and described his various Chap. xr. 
editorial experiments until he established the Liberator,^ 1877-79, 
he closed in this cheerful and inspiriting strain : 

" Now, of coiirse, I am here to look you in the face as brother soi/oa 
printers, as members of the same craft; and this we!eom.e is '^nZ'^lT' 
extended to m.e in view of our relations in that matter, not asan 1878. 
endori^emout o£ my anti-slavery labors, certainly, for that ques- 
tion wlU stend by itself. But, however we may have differed in 
opinion in regard to the modm operandi in seeking the abohtion 
of slavery, I am quite sure of one thing at this hour, that there 
is but one f eehng on this question, and that is one of thankful- 
ness to God that chattel slavery no longer curses our land. And 
if there is anything in my career that is su^estive, that may be 
of use to those who may hereafter come into eonfiiot with great 
and colossal wrong, it will be that by not compromisiug with 
the wrong, by speaking the truth and applying it boldly to the 
eonscienee of the people, there is no need of despairing of the 
final result. Nobody ought to despair wliose cause is just. 
Nobody is justified iu despairing if he has a righteous cause 
to uphold. It may not be given to him to see it triumph, but 
that is only a question of time. . . . None can ever defeat 
it in the end. God himself is pledged to its final yictory. 

" I need not say, Mr. President, how mighty an instrumen- 
tality the press is iu regard to the progress of mankind. Ours is 
' the art preservative of all arts,' and it stands at the head of 
aU. Every craft is honorable [if] it is nseful, but the printing 
craft is that which takes hold of the mind and inteUect and soul. 
It is the power to move the world, and it is moving it. Some 
one has wittily said that the greatest stand in behalf of civiliza- 
tion is the inkstand, but I would add that it is the printer's 
stand, with a well-assorted ease, and a compositor at that case 
with active brains and active hands putting 

' ThougMs tlmt breathe and words that bum ' 

into type to help the age onward and upward. 

" It is a grand era iu which we are Hving. We must not 
despair of anything in regard to the final triumph of right. 
A great many people are troubled in their minds as to what is 
to befall this nation, and there are many evil signs, and many 
dark clouds. What then f Is this repubhc to go down after 

of 
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having suceeoded in abolishing slavery, which was its deadliest 
ouTse f DeUvered from that, ia it still doomed to perish 1 No ; 
as loag as we have a free press, free speech, free inquiry, and 
free schools, we shall never go down, Mr. President. We shall 
go upward and onward — Excelsior to the end. And so we are 
to have the great battle of the world fought out on our soil for 
all mankind. Thank God for our boundless domains, broad 
enough to take in the whole of the population of the globe ; and 
all mankind are coming to as in samples and specimens, and 
large samples and specimens. And forthe first time in the his- 
tory of the world all races of men on our soil are looting each 
other in the face and asking the question whether they can dwell 
together in unity, whether tiiey cannot stand by one another in 
regard to their rights and liberties. And thus far the experiment 
has mightily succeeded. For, whatever may be our pohtiealand 
party differences on the day of election, we do not find that 
nationalities are divided here, but issues pertaining to our own 
soil and our own institutions are the dividing Unes, and we 
blend together in one mighty mass, thongh differing in our 
notions, I therefore say that it is the sublimost spectacle on 
earth that is now being presented to the gaze of mankind, and 
my hope is boundless as to the future." 

Eev. E. W, Allen, a sou of the old proprietor of the 
Herald, was present, and described ia glowing phrase the 
apprentice boy who had lived in his father's house and 
won the affection of the whole family ; and Mr. Frank W. 
. Miller, son of Mr. Q-arrison's fellow-workman in those 
days, followed. Not the least interesting feature of this 
altogether delightful occasion was the confession by Mr, 
Greorge C. Rand '■ that he, as a printer's apprentice, had 
helped print and distribute the incendiary handbill which 
precipitated the mob of 1835.^ 

1 Mr. Rand left a sick bed to attend the dinner, and died two months 
later. He was the first printer of ' ITnelB Tom's Cabin.' 

2 " It was a very gratifying and handsome reception extended to me by 
the Franklin Club, and I am sure you would have greatly enjoyed the 
occasion, aa all pFesent manifestly did. My oonnectiou with the printer's 
craft is to me a source of unspeakable pride and delight, and It had every- 
thing to do with shaping my career, and literally putting into my Landa the 
great instrnmentalitiea for the final overthrowofthe shive system, HadI 
not been a practical printer — an eipert eompositor and able to workatthe 
press — there had been no Liberate " (MS. Oct. 23, 1878, W. L. G. to George 
W. Stacy). 
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One week later, the forty -third anniversary of the Mob 
was celebrated by .an imprompta gathering of the surviv- 
ing veterans of the cause, at the rooms of the New Eng- a 
land Women's Club, and, considering the shortness of the 
notice, a surprising number of them came together. Mr. 
Garrison, though suffering from a severe cold, spoke for 
upwards of an hour, recounting the history of the Mob, 
and reading the confession of its chief instigator, James 
L. Homer, given in a previous voiujne. Of the eye- ^ 
witnesses of the afEair who were present, Wendell PhiUips, 
James N. BufEum, and A. Bronson Alcott gave their 
recollections, and the occasion was one of rare interest 
and pleasure. 

The following frank note which Mr. Garrison wrote 
to Mr. Phillips at the close of this eventful month, had 
reference to a financial tract which the latter had written, 
and to his strange support of General Butler as a candi- 
date for the gubernatorial chair of Massachusetts. 

W. L. Garrison to Wendell PMJUps. 

EoxBUKT, Oct. 30, 1878. 

My Dbab pHHiiPS : . . . Thanks for your traet on the 
money question^ a question -whioh I do not profess to have 
mastered in all its bearings, though I do not deem it a difficult 
matter to discriminate between that which carries intrinsic 
Yalue with it, and that which possesses no sneh value ; in other 
words, between gold and a paper promise which may or may 
not be redeemed. With me, however, it is a very subordinate 
question, although it is assumed to be one of paramount 
importance at the present hour. While the freedmen at the 
South are, on "the Mississippi plan" and by "the shotgun 
policy," ruthlessly deprived of their rights as American citizens, 
and no protection ia extended them by the Federal Government 
on the ground of impoteney, the old anti-slavery issue is still 
(and must be persistently insisted [on] as constituting) the 
paramount issue before the country. 

I cannot endorse your estimate of Gen. Butler. Indeed, your 
praise of him is so lavish as to surprise me. He was re-elected 
with a virtual understanding and expectation that he, of all 
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Chap. XI. others in Congresa, would be the man to champion the c^use 
iStt^ of the outraged colored people at the South as against such 
haughty iiBurpers as Ben Hill, Gordon, and the rest; but on 
no occasion has he since, on the floor of the House, made any 
aiieh issue, or protested against " bulldozing " the loyal colored 
Toters, or arraigned Hayes's " conciliatory policy." Brides, he 
is sustained by the worst elem.enta in the Commonwealth, and 
opposed by the boat. I hope for bia defeat. 

Yours for the triumph of the right, 

Wm. Lloyd Gaeeison. 

Dec. to, In December, Mr. Garrison completed his 73d year, and 

' his letters in reply to the congratulations sent him by his 

absent children betrayed a feeling that his earthly career 

was approaching its limit, and a cheerful readiness for the 

inevitable change, whenever it might come. 

W. L. Garrison to W. P. Oarrison. 
MS. EOSBUBT, Dec. 12, 1878. 

Thanks for your congratulatory letter, with its filial remem- 
brance of the day, which certainly completes at least seventy- 
three years of my earthly pilgrimage. Notwithstanding this 
advanced period of life, to which so few comparatively attain, 
you propose for me additional " length of days," even to a 
centennial climax ! However that may be, while it will be 
hard for me at any stage to part with my beloved children 
and grandchildren, I trust to be ready for the summons to " go 
hence," come when they may. The matter of death, regardk^ 
it as I do as simply an esehange of spheres for the better, grows 
more and more insigniflcant as I advance ; and what may be a 
painful separation from loved ones here will, I doubt not, prove 
a joyful reunion with loved ones gone before. I shall not object 
to being permitted to see myself enrolled on the list of great- 
grandfathers ; but I could hope that I might pass on before 
my faculties are essentially impaired, or the body bowed down 
with hopeless infirmities. The first two I desire to meet on 
" the other side of Jordan " are your fond mother and my own. 
It is something curious that, while my mother was only forty- 
seven years old when she died, and I am now seventy-three, I 
feel my filial impulses bounding within me as though I were 
again a child, whenever I think of the possibility of coming 
into her presence ; and though our ages are reversed according 
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to earthly dates, there still seems to be the same relative dis- Chap, xr, 
tance between us, aa to the point of time, that existed when istt^q. 
she was here in the body. 

The Christmas holidays were again spent bj' him in 1873. 
New York, and he came back apparently much brightened 
and refreshed by the week with his children and grand- 
children there. Both in December and January he plied 1878-79. 
his pen busily. The suppression of the colored vote at 
the South, and the helplessness of the blacks under the 
new regime, constantly engaged his thoughts, and four 
letters from him on the subject were printed during Jan- 
uary.i In these he urged that the cry of "the bloody Basign 
shirt," that " awful symbol (yet but faintly expressive) of '^%^"- 
the gory tragedies that have been performed at the sacri- '^■ 
flee of a hecatomb of loyal white and colored victims," be 
made the rallying cry of the Republican party in the next 
Presidential campaign. 

" The time has come to make this device return to 'pla^e 
the inventors,' by furnishing the occasion for sueh a fresh 

1 N. T. Triiune,, ixa. 4 and 25, 1879 ; Boston Aivertiser, Jao. 13 ; Boston 
Trav^er, Jan. 27. In the last of these Mr. Garrison quoted the testiiuoay 
to him of o Northern lady, who, with her hushand, was driven from Soath 
Carolina after the overthrow of the Chamberlain State GoTemmejit. "In 
attemptdng to give you a faint outline of our eiperieneea I am helpless. 
The truth cannot be told in many pages, and it akuost eseeeds belief. It 
does not seem possible in this age, in this land of boasted freedont, I 
could tell you of the horrors of the Hamburg maseaere, which have never 
yet been made public ; of the eight hundred poor creatures driven into 
noisome swamps, and there ftred into as if they bad been wild beasts ; of 
"women in the pangs of maternity while standing to their knees in thd 
slimy waters of the swamp ; of a poor deaf and dumb boy riddled with 
bullets because he did not answer these ' ehivalrio gentfcmen ' ( ! ) when 
they rode np and demanded the whereabouts of Ma parents and friends " 
(MS. Jan. II, 1879, Klizabeth L. Palmer to W. L. G.). A deseriptiou ot 
the bulldozing tactics of the South Carolina whites in the campaign of 1876 
followed. " The two Senators from Soalh Carolina, at Washington, Hamp- 
ton and Butler," wrote Mr. Garrison in his letter on the "Esodus" (April 
23, 1879), " are occupying seats to which they were not honestly elected, 
and their faces should become crimson every time they enter the Senate 
Chamber. If they had their deserts, instead of presenting their brazen 
visages in the Capitol, Hampton would be in the penitentiary, and ' Ham- 
burg massacre ' Butier be lying in a grave of infamy, according a« crimes 
are adjudged and punished in a civilized community" (Boston Travellti; 
April 24, 1879). 
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Chap. XI. elucidation of the fundamental principles of popalar govem- 
jj-IV^ ment, and such an exposure of the terrible ■wrongs perpetrated 
with impunity at the South, as shall enlighten, electrify, con- 
solidate and render invinoibte a liberty-loving and liberty- 
upholding North in the possession and administration of the 
national government." 

On the evening of the 3d of February, 1879, the colored 
people of Boston held a Memorial meeting in honor of 
George Thompson, in one of their churches, and at the 
close of a long and admirable commemorative address by 
George W. Putnam, Mr. Thompson's secretary during his 
second visit to the United States, Mr. Garrison was called 
npon to speak. The hour was late, but the reminiscences 
of the thrilling scenes of 1835, which the orator of the 
occasion had graphically described, and the tribute to his 
dear English coadjutor, had greatly stirred him; and as 
he rose in the pulpit, a fine color suffused his face, his eyes 
were bright, his form erect, and he spoke with a clear, 
ringing voice which surprised his bearers. He seemed, 
S/v.s. c. indeed, as one of the subsequent speakers remarked, to 
" "^^ ' have renewed his youth. It was the last flash of fire in 
the fading flame. He spoke but once again in public, and 
Fei. u, that was a last plea for the enfranchisement of women, 
before a hostile legislative committee, at the State House. 

On the same day that he was thus vindicating human 
rights by advocating the equality of the sexes, Senators 
Blaine and Conkling, rival aspirants for the Repubhcan 
nomination for the Presidency, were making their respec- 
tive bids for the support of the Pacific coast by advocat- 
ing, iu the Senate at Washington, a bill to restrict Chinese 
emigration, in defiance of existing treaty obligations. The 
moral sense of the' country was shocked by this wanton 
disregard of a solemn contract between nations, and 
startled by the recreancy to the fundamental theories of 
the republic manifested by party leaders of such emi- 
nence. The better newspapers of both parties (save those 
on the Pacific slope) opposed the bill, and commented 
freely Upon the transparent motives of the ambitiovis 
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Senator from Maine. Mr. Garrison lost no time in 
denouncing, in an earnest letter to the New York Tribune, Feb. 15, 
this base and demagogical action as adding " a fresh stain ^ ^' 
of caste proscription to the many that have sullied our 
national character ," and sailing for " the indignant protest 
of every lover of his country, every friend of the whole 
human race." After ridiculing the provision, in the pro- 
posed bill, that no vessel should bring mote than fifteen 
immigrants at a time, — as if a sixteenth would be fatal to 
the safety of the republic, — and characterizing the Senate 
debate as, " with one or two honorable exceptions, most 
disgraceful to all who participated in it," he warned the 
Republican party against advocating such "utterly inde- 
fensible proscription," and continued : 

" The reasons advanced by Mr. Blaine in opposition to the A". K Trih- 
Chinese were unworthy of his head and heart, and therefore "'"'igL; ^''' 
unworthy of the least consideration, being based on contempt 
of race, a low selfishness, a blind and cowardly fear of conse- 
quenoes, and the gratification for party purposes of a local 
hatred (in its climax reaching to the diabohcal) against a help- 
less, uuofEending, industrious, fragal, and temperate class of 
inhabitant. They are such reasons as were formerly urged 
by some against blowing tiie Irish to emigrate to this country ; 
and against emancipating the Southern stave population ; and 
against labor-saving machinery, as reducing the wages of the 
laborer, etc., eto. They are not bora of reason, or justice, or 
historical esperienee." 

Mr. Blaine betrayed his sensitiveness to this censure 
by a labored reply, which was sent broadcast over the 
country by the Associated Press, and in which he endeav- n. y. Trib- 
ored to break the force of it, and becloud the issue, by "'"'if^.**' 
declaring that there had been no voluntary Chinese 
immigration to America, but only cooly importation ; 
that the entire Chinese population of the Pacific coast 
were horribly vicious and depraved, and breeders of pes- 
tilence ; that unless cheeked, the tide of Chinese immigra- 
tion would overwhelm the western slope, reducing the 
white laborers to sttu-vation ; that having the power, the 
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Chap. XI. United States Government had the right to abrogate its 
1877-79. treaties at any time; and that the conversion of the 

Chinese to Christianity was an impossibility. 
Fei.p. Mr. Garrison's rejoinder was prompt and emphatic. 
ane.'Feb.3.-j. Recurring to Mr. Blaine's speech as going far, by its 
■879- " vulgar assumption of superiority of race on the one 
hand, and a demagogical cropping out on the other, 
. . . to sap the foundation of personal confidence and 
respect," and as embodying, "in its spirit and special 
pleadings, whatever of contempt and proscription of race 
has been fostered and exemplified in the world, from the 
earliest period of history," he declared his elaborate letter 
to be " simply a repetition of the irrelevant allegations 
and empty fallaeies contained in his Senatorial rodo- 
montade, but more consecutively arranged under ten 
distinct heads. Of these ten there is but one that touches 
the real question at issue ; the other nine are mere padding 
and clap-trap, ignobly resorted to to inflamerace passions 
and prejudices." The one relevant point as to whether 
the Chinese Government had observed or violated the 
treaty was next considered, and the former affirmed; the 
"damning atrocities" perpetrated against the unoffend- 
ing Chinese were rehearsed in indignant terms, and the 
letter concluded with an earnestness and solemnity 
befitting the theme and the writer-. 

A'. Y. Trib- "Mr. Blaine shows that he is not sincere — if that is too harsh 
'""'jgr^a ^' * term, certainly not consistent — in basing liis opposition to 
the treaty on the ground that we are having, or at least have 
had, under it, nothing but a profligate, cunningly devised cooly 
immigration from China, What he wants is virtnal non-jnter- 
eourse with that country. It is not simply a lot of degraded 
Chinese — duped and enthralled by contract — that he objects 
to ; he despises the entire population of the Celestial Kingdom, 
and (oh, foolish pride !) vaunts himself on the superiority of his 
own stock ! He says : ' California is capable of maintaining a 
vast population of Anglo-Sason freemen, if we do not surrender 
it to Chinese coohes.' Again : ' The only question we have to 
regard is, whether on the whole we will devot« that interesting 
and important section of the United States to be the home and 
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the refuge of our own people and our own blood, c 
will continue to leave it open, not to tlie competition of other 
nations like ourselves [a sop to Iiielunen, Germans, etc.], but to 
those who, degraded themseiyes, will iaevitably degrade us.' 
There is nothing reasonable or manly, or even plausible, in this ; 
it is narrow, conceited, selfish, anti-human, anti-Christian. 

"Against this hateful spirit of caste I have earnestly pro- 
tested for the last fifty years, wherever it has developed itself, 
especially in the case of another class, for many generations 
still more contemned, degraded, and oppressed ; and the time 
has fuUy come to deal with it as an oSence to God, and a curse 
to the world wherever it seeks to bear sway. The Chinese are 
our fellow-men, and are entitled to every consideration that our 
common humanity may justly claim. In numbers they consti- 
tute one-third of mankind. Of existing kingdoms theirs is the 
oldest, the most peaceable, and apparently the most stable. 
Education is widely diffused among them, and they are a 
remarkably ingenious, industrious, thrifty, and well-behaved 
people. Such o? them as are seeking to better tiheir condition, 
being among the poorer classes, by coming to tbitse shores, we 
should receive with hospitality and kindness. If properly 
treated, they cannot fail to be serviceable to ourselves or to 
improve their own condition. It is for them to determine what 
they shall eat, what they shall drink, and wherewithal they 
shall be clothed ; to adhere to their own oustoms and follow their 
own tastes as they shall choose ; to make their own eon- 
tracts and maintain their own rights ; to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences, or their ideas of religions 
duty. Such of them as may be in a filthy and squalid state we 
must endeavor to assist to a higher plane ; and if we would see 
them become converts to Christianity, we must show them its 
purifying and elevating power by oar dealings with them. To 
assert that they are incapable of being converted is as much at 
variance with facta as to linut the saving power of onr religion 
to those of ' our own blood,' as Mr. Blaine egotistically terms it. 
The same assertion was formerly made in disparagement of our 
colored population. But it was false in their case, and it isnot 
less false in the other. 

" It is pitiable to see how determined Mr. Blaine is to depict 
the Chinese immigrants as so utterly vile in their habits and 
morals as to be incapable of reformation, and too loathsome to 
be endured. He knows that there is a large portion of them 
who are neat in their persons, courteous in their deportment, 
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. excellent in eharaeter, and tnistwortliy in an eminent degree, 
but lie makes no exceptions. And if there were none to be made, 
still the Chiistian obligation would rest upon ua to try to extri- 
cate item from the miry pit, to the extent of the means that we 
happily possess. Evidently no sueh thought enters into the mind 
of Mr. Blaine, and he would leave them to their miserable fate 
as unconcernedly as though they belonged to the brute creation. 
And as the climax of his speech, and also of his assurance, he 
declares ; ' We have this day to choose whether we will have 
for the Pacific eoast the civilization of Christ or the civilization 
of Confucius.' Has he forgotten that, long before the advent 
of Christ, it was from the lips of Confaeius eame that Golden 
Rale which we are taught in the Gospel to follow as the rule of 
life in all our dealings with our fellow-men, and which, carried 
into practice, will insure peace, happiness, and prosperity not 
only to the dwellers of the Pacific Coast, but to all peoples on 
the face of the whole earth ? 

" This is not a personal controversy with Mr. Blaine, but a 
plea for human brotherhood as against all caste assumptions 
and clannish distinctions ; and I take my leave of him , earnestly 
hoping that he may be led to see and regret the great mistake 
of his public career." 

W. L. Garrison to Jiis Daughter. 

RosBUKY, Feb. 20, 1879. 

Ever since Saturday I have been confined to the house by 
the worst cold I have had since the death of your mother. The 
catarrh in my head has made great confusion of the brain, 
. . . and my throat has been so sore and inflamed as to make 
any attempt to swallow even Hquids very painful. It has seemed 
as thoi^h it might be a case of incipient diphtheria, but I am 
somewhat reUeved to-day. My other chronic ailments have 
also been very troublesome, which, with nightly loss of sleep, 
have made me " good for nothing " indeed. All these are the 
natural indications, at my period of life, that the " outward 
man," being less and less capable of resisting exposure and 
disease, is steadily tending towards that dissolution which in 
every such case is wisely decreed. 

Sick and miserable as I was on Saturday, I was so morally 
incensed at Senator Blaine's demagogical speech in the U. S. 
Senate, in favor of excluding Chinese immigration to these 
shores, and indecently discarding the Burlingame treaty, that I 
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,s nerved to write the letter which appeared in the THbutie, Chap. XI. 



: 377-79. 



and which has already beenvery widely approved. An abstract 
o£ it wUl appear in very many of the newspapers, and so its pur- 
port will become known to a great number of readers in various 
sections o£ the country. Of coiirse, I am prepared to receive 
some hot denunciations from California, as I ased to from the 
South for my anti-slaTery articles. As far as I can learn, the 
press, here at the North, without distinction of party, is strong 
in its rebuke of the action of the Senate. The Boston Journal 
eaya that all the Republican newspapersonits exchange-list are 
united in condemning it. It is particularly noteworthy, too, 
that the Le^slature of Connecticut has unanimously expressed 
its reprobation of the disgraeefal proceeding.^ I wish I could 
believe (though I do hope) that President Hayes wili interpose 
his veto ; but what he will do remains to be seen. 

To Ms son Wendell he wrote : ^s. Mar. 4, 

1879. 

" I was much gratified to receive a letter from Harry yester- -^^ VUlari!. 
day, warmly commending my rejoinder to Mr. Blaine in the 
Tr^mne. Indeed, I am equally pleased and surprised to see how 
favorably it ia regarded by the press generally. I am receiving 
on all hands the strongest expressions of satisfaction in regard 
to it.2 I need not say that^our cordial approval was fully ap- 

iMr. Garrison tried to prod, tiie Masaaoiioaetts Legislature to similar 
action, bat without success. 

2 The Chinese Minister at Washington was One of the flrst to send Ms 
thanks. Amoi^ the many letters received by Mr. Garrison was one from, 
"Wong Ar Chong, an intelligent Chinaman (MS. Pcb. 28], closely dissecting 
and answering Blaine's ohargea, and another from W. H. Bease, a New 
Bedford sea-eaptain, who testified warmly in fa,Yor of the Chinese, from 
thirty years' Icnowledge of them (M8. Feb. 27). Prom San Pranoiseo came 
an unespeoted letter from John A. Collins (antt, 2 : 277), from whom Mr. 
Garrison had heard nothing direcUy or indirectly for many years, and a 
pleasant correspondence and Interchange of photographs followed. To hia 
friend A. i. Grover of Chicago, Mr. Garrison wrote (MS. March 7] : " It 
is essentially the old anli-sla?Bcy issue in anotherform— whether one por- 
tion of mankind may rightfully claim superiority over another on account 
of birth, descent, or natitity, or for any other reason, and deny to them 
those rights and interests which pertain to our common humanity. After 
the successful struggle to emancipate the Southern hondmen from their 
chattelized condition and to elevate them to the plane of American citizen- 
ship, 1 did not imagine that any occasion could arise ou our soil for the per- 
seoutlon of any other class, because ' not to the manner born.' . . . The 
paradoxes of human nature are as grotesque as they are inscrutable." The 
colored people of New York protested, in public meeting, against the pro- 
scription of the Chinese, having known themselves " what it was to helong 
to a despised and persecuted race." 
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Chap. XI. preeiated, I am much obliged to you for sending mo the printed 

,3_r_. comments upon my replication contained in your last letter. I 

Presides! wish the President's veto had been more emphatic and less 

Hayes. technical, but, nevertheless, am thankful it has saved ua from 



The correspondence resulting from this discaseion oc- 
cupied and enlivened the early days of March, and helped 
to divert Mr. Garrison's mind to some extent from the 
bodily ailments which were increasingly trying and tor- 
menting. Only his children knew how serious these had 
become; and the vigor of his writing, as well as of his 
daily conversation, made it difficult even for them to think 
that the culmioation was near. An attack of sciatica 
prevented his attending the debate in the Massachusetts 
Senate (March 19), on the bill conferring school suffrage 
on women, but he was made happy hy its passage a 
few days later. In spite of colds and frequent debility, 
he went often to the city, and was certainly less pru- 
dent in this respect than he should have been. "I have 
got to be quite a chicken in my old age, in the matter of 
exposure to the weather," he wrote to his daughter, " my 
chronic catarrh growing worse and worse, and making me 
more and more susceptible. There is a final remedy for 
all human ailments." When obliged to keep to the house, 
he stUl wrote constantly ; and letters commending a newly- 
invented anti-fraud ballot-box, expressing his hearty in- 
terest in the formation of the Kansas Historical Society, 
- and in response to an invitation to a Channing Memorial 
meeting at Newport, R. I., followed in quick succession. 

In April the country was stirred by the sudden and 

I " Our common interest in the Chinese question leads me to report what 
was told me yesterday by a gentleman who had a talk with the President 
a tew days since r that the President expreaaed greal satisfaction with your 
discussion of the question, deacrihing your letter as admiraWe and conclu- 
sive, but espreesing ihe fear that the question was by no means settled, 
hut was likely to be ^itated ag^n witii the view of passing a new bill 
aimed at the same result. It is pleasant, 1 think, to find Mr. Hayes sound 
on this question, though he did put his veto on the narrowest possihle 
ground, omitting olto^ther the broad ground on which you put it, and on 
which it really rests" (MR March 9, 1879, D. H. Chamberlain to W. L, G.). 
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extraordinary exodus of indigent colored people from chap. xi. 
Louisiana and Mississippi, who fled en masse to Kansas 1877^79. 
as a promised land in. whieli they could find work at fair 
wages, and the protection in their legal and political rights 
denied them in their old homes. Thousands obtained 
transportation by river as far as St. Louis, and thence 
made their way to Kansas, aided by the contributions 
which the reports of their utter destitution elicited from 
many quarters. An announcement by Mr. Garrison in 
the Boston papers that he would receive and forward 
any suras for these unfortunate people until a committee 
should be formed for the purpose, brought him numerous 
offerings from old anti-slavery friends, and again increased 
his correspondence in a pleasant manner. Several hun- 
dred dollars were acknowledged and transmitted by him 
to the efficient committee in St. Louis before Boston 
moved in the matter. He was too unwell to attend the 
meeting held in Faneuil Hall on the 24th of the month, .^/w/,1879, 
and the letter which he addressed to this and to a similar 
meeting in New York was his last published utterance : 

" The spectacle of thousands of half-naked, empty-handed, Boston 
despairing men, women, and children fleeing as for their lives A%^ai' 
from one part of the country to another, and preferring to risk 1879. 
starvation and death by the way rather than remain where they 
naturally belong, is one calculated to move pitying Heaven, and 
to awaken all that is sympathetic and generous in the human 
breast. Their claims for immediate charitable rehef are equally 
jast and imperative ; and it is most gratifying to perceive a 
disposition in various directions to minister to the wants of these 
poor outcasts. By nothing that they have done, on the score of 
idleness, dissipation, or disorderly conduct, have they brought 
this suffering and exposure upon themselves. On the contrary, 
they have been the only industrious, unoffending, Jaw-abiding, 
and loyal portion of the population in that quarter, with bat 
few exceptions ; and yet their safety is only in flight ! 

"While, therefore, grave, exciting, and relatively important 
as the present exodus of a few thousands of colored refugees 
from Mi^ssippi and Louiaana may be, it is only an incident of 
the hour, demanding succor and aid in various forms until they 
have time to select their dwelling-plaees. But what of the four 
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millions of colored people in the entire South ! Their esile- 
meat is a question not to be seriously entertained for a moment, 
either as a desirable or possible eyent. The American Gov- 
ernment is but a mockery, and deserves to be overthrown, if 
they are to be left without protection, as sheep in the midst of 
wolves. If the nation, having decreed their emancipation, and 
invested them under the Constitution with all the rights of citi- 
zenship, can neither devise nor find a way to vindicate their man- 
hood, then its acts have been farcical, and the local usarpation 
of a contemptible body of aristocratic factionists is more than 
a match for the loyalty and strenglJi of the American people ; 
and it is the latter who are as efEectually ' bulldozed ' and ruled 
by the ' shotgnm ' policy as the colored people themselves. . ■ , 

" It is clear, therefore, that the battle of liberty and equal 
rights is to be fought over again, not in a party sense in 
the ordinary use of that term, but by the uprising and con- 
sohdating of a loyal, freedom -loving North, overwhelming in 
numbers, resolute in purpose, invincible in action, and supreme 
in patriotism based upon impartial justice and all-embracing 
eitizienship. 

" Let the edict go forth, trumpet-tongued, that there shall be a 
speedy end put to all this bloody misrule ; that no disorganizing 
Southern theory of State rights shall defiantly dominate the 
Federal Government to the subversion of the Constitution; 
that the millions of loyal colored citizens at the South, now 
under ban and virtually disfranchised, shall be put in the safe 
enjoyment of their rights — ^ shall freely vote and be fairly rep- 
resented— just where they are located. And let therallying-ery 
be heard, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, ' Liberty and 
equal rights for each, for all, and forever, wherever the lot of 
man ia cast within our broad domains ! '" 

Yielding to the entreaties of Ms daughter, who visited 
Kockledge in April with her children, Mr. Garrison con- 
sented to follow her back to New York and place himself 
under the care of her family physician. He arrived at the 
Westmoreland apartment house (Union Square), where 
she resided, on the afternoon of Monday, April 28, much 
exhausted, and the treatment began a day or two later, 
with immediate promise of good results ; but the disease 
(an affection of the kidneys) was too deep-seated for any 
remedy. " I feel as if the machinery were giving way," 
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he said, and on tiie lOth of May he took to his bed, com- Chap. xi. 
pletely prostrated. His childrea were with him constantly, 1877-79. 
by turns, and when, on Tuesday, May 20, the symptoms 
became unmistakably alarming, they all hastened to his 
bedside and remained with him to the end. 

The final changes proceeded slowly, and the death- 
struggle did not set in till half -past ten o'clock on the 
evening of Friday. Up to that time Mr. Garrison, though May 23, 
disinclined to talk unless spoken to, or to indicate his ^ ^' 
wants, retained all his faculties, and recognized his chil- 
dren and grandchildren by voice and sight. His thought- 
fulness for them and for others, his desire not to give 
trouble, and his affection, were repeatedly manifested. 
His Ulness had been in many respects a distressing one, 
even in comparison with the wretched months that pre- 
ceded it; but the prevailing sense was of weariness — 
freciuently expressed in a desire to " go home " — rather 
than in acute bodily pain, though that was not wanting. 
Once, in a wandering moment, he asked : " Am I in Eng- 
land?" his mind evidently reverting to his last happy visit 
there. "What do you want, Mr. Garrison?" said his 
physician to him on the morning of the 23d. " To finish 
it up 1 " Iwas the reply. The wish was not long denied. 
That evening his children sang for him the old hymns of 
which he was so fond, — "Ward," "Hebron," "Amster- 
dam," "Christmas," "Lenox" (the last three especial 
favorites), " Denmark," " Portuguese Hymn," " Corona- 
tion," " Confidence," and " Old Hundred." He could no 
longer speak, bat he manifested his pleasure and con- 
sciousness by beating time both with his hands and feet, 
and was evidently happy in listeningto the familiar words 
of spiritual cheer. An hour or two later the great change 
began j but so strong was his vitahty that he lingered, 
unconscious, for twenty-four hours, and expired peace- 
fully at a few minutes past eleven on Saturday evening, 
May 24, 1879. 

A post-mortem examination having been made on 
Monday, Mr. Garrison's remains were taken on the same 

Vol. IV.— 20 
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Chap. XI. night to Eoxbury, where the funeral services were held 
1877--79. on the afternoon of Wednesday, May 28. The spacious 
c/aiiariaa. church of the First Religious Society, on Eliot Square, 
near Itockledge, was kindly placed at the disposal of the 
family and the public, and was thronged by the multitude 
who came to take a last look at the f a«e of their old friend 
and leader. The gathering was remarkable for the num- 
ber of his surviving co-laborers in the anti-slavery and 
kindred reformatory movements,^ and with these were 
present many of the race to whose redemption he had 
consecrated his life, and others who, formerly indif- 
ferent or hostile to the cause he advocated, now came 
to pay their tribute of respect. In accordance with Mr. 
Garrison's views of death, everything was done to avoid 
the appearance of mourning or of gloom. The blinds 
were opened to admit the cheerful light of the perfect 
spring day, the pulpit was tastefully decorated with 
flowers, and his favorite hymns were sung by a quartette 
of colored friends. 

The services were conducted by the Rev. Samuel 
May, who read some of the passages from Old and New 
Testaments so often quoted by Mr. Garrison in anti- 
slavery days, and spoke briefly and with deep feeling. 
He was followed by Mrs. Lucy Stone, who acknowledged 
the debt which women owed to the deceased ; the Rev. 
Samuel Johnson (who read a poem written by Whittier 
for the occasion} ; and Theodore D. Weld, whose emotions 
almost overpowered his utterance; after which WendeU 
Phillips delivered an address masterly in its analysis and 
characterization, and tender in its concluding words of 
farewell and benediction to his beloved comrade.^ 

1 The paU-bearers were WendeU Phillips, Samuel May, Samuel B. SewaJl. 
Robert F. Wallcut, Theodore D. Weld, Olivar Johnaoii, Lewis Hayden, and 
CharleB L. Miteiell. 

2 The proceedioga were snbaeqnently published in a small volume, ' Trib- 
utes to William Lloyd Garrieon at the Funeral Serrieea, May 38, 1879.' 
Mr. Phillips's address ia also printed in the Appendix to Oliver Johnson's 
' William Lloyd Garrison and his Times. ' See a striking ari;icle from him 
on "Garrison " iu the Xortk Aimricaii Bei-Uic for Angnst, 1S79. 
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The closing scene took place at sunset, when the body Chap. xi. 
was interred beside that of Mrs. Garrison in the beauti- izrj-^g. 
iul cemetery at Forest Hills, in the presence of a large 
number of friends, and with no other service or cere- 
mony than the singing of an appropriate selection by 
the quartette. 

The flags of the city and State were at half-mast on the 
day of the funeral. The Governor of the State, in his 
order respecting Decoration Day, invoked special honor 
to the " great citizen whose name will be forever a 
ciated with the cause and the triumph of the contest." 
In various Northern and Southern cities the colored Boston. 
people met in memory of their illustrious champion, pf^' ivasi- 
The leading papers of the United States and Great "^^^^"^ 
Britain contained long editorial and biographical arti- ^"'S^' 
eles on the founder of the anti-slavery movement, which 
were, with rare exceptions, appreciative and eulogistic. 
Even the very sheets which had formerly caricatured and 
reviled him, joined in the general panegyric, and it was 
one of the bitterest of these which confessed, the morning n. y. 
after his death, that the life just ended " was hved with j^ay as, 
a simplicity, singleness of purpose, and unflinching devo- ^^'^* 
tion to a self-imposed task rare in the annals of any time 
or any land." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Inner Tbaits. 

TO the hand which began this narrative has been 
allotted the vE^tly more difficult task of concluding 
it in the pages which are to follow. It has not seemed to 
me hard to stand off and view, and accordingly depict, 
my father as an historical personage. Critics mnst de- 
cide how far this objective treatment has been success- 
ful ; yet, given the materials for this biography, in print 
and in mannscript, ours, I would fain hope, is the por- 
trait that would he drawn by any seeker after the truth. 
To attempt, on the other hand, to exhibit my father from 
the side of his private and domestic life, or in the light 
of a psychological analysis, fills me first of all with a 
sense of insufficiency, and imposes a restraint quite 
different from that exacted by the foregoing document- 
ary narrative. lu another place and connection I might, 
giving a free rein to filial feeling, strive to convey an 
adequate impression of what my father was in his home 
to wife and children, and in common intercourse with 
friend and fellow-man. Some glimpses of this have been 
already incidentally afforded, and much has been able to 
be inferred as to the absolute consistency of his public 
and private behavior — a uniform simplicity, humility, 
self-abnegation, sympathy with all suffering, detestation 
of all forms of cruelty and oppression, active benevolence, 
charitable toleration, endless patience in adversity, in- 
domitable courage, perennial cheerfulness. Something, 
too, has been observable of the magnetic power to charm 
and move others which displayed itself both on and off 
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the public stage. These scattered threads I will now chaf. x: 
draw together in such fashion as I can. ~ 

The lineaments of the boy were, as ordinarily happens, 
partly preserved and partly effaced in the man. My 
father's childish love of out-door sports naturally sue- Ania-.s 
eumbed to the stern requirements of his twofold struggle 
for existence and for the cause which he founded. I re- 
call his indulging in quoits while at the water-cure near A«te,y.Q: 
Northampton, a game in which he was fairly skilful, as 
if by virtue of that balanced judgment which showed 
itself in so many other ways ; and in later years he was 
fond of croquet. His love of skatin g utterly died out from Ants, i -. 
disuse, but, what is perhaps surprising, his passion for 
swimming equally became a mere reminiscence, though his Aatt, i : ■. 
home was always by tide-water. Among indoor games, 
he enjoyed checkers as long as his children were interested 
in it ; and to us he seemed a good player, but not an ex- 
pert. In the evening of his life, whist afforded him solace 
for his failing eyesight; but in this he remained a tyro, 
and his naive revelations of the quality of his hand were 
most amusing. 

I never saw my father draw even a diagram, and he had 
had not the least training in drawing; yet his penman- 
ship was handsome, and wonderfully persistent in its uni- Ante, i : 
formity. It was always, however, very labored and ^'^^ 
inflexible, and latterly he wrote much in pencil, having 
begun with quills, then taken to steel nibs, and sometimes 
used a gold pen. Greater suppleness in this art would 
have made writing much less abhorrent to him, and re- 
sulted in a far more copious editorial productiveness. But 
this was as much a matter of temperament as of manual 
proficiency. He had an innate love of thoroughness, 
which was developed in the printing-office and was fos- Anie,i\ 
tered by his experience of bad " copy," His own manu- 
script was flawless, punctilious to the last degree, and as 
legible as the print itself. He seldom, except on grave 
occasions, resorted to a rough draft, but wrote almost 
■without correction, his afterthought coming so quickly 
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Chap. XII. tliat liis finger coulii generally blot out the faulty word 
~ while the ink was still wet. He had a habit of gently 
tapping the paper with his pen-hand while deliberating 
for a phrase. The psychical and moral side of this was 
an extreme scrupulousness, that weighed every word and 
uttered nothing at random. It is seldom that anything 
likeabandon is found in his private correspondence, despite 
the haste in which he commonly wrote. In his letters, as 
in his speeches, he had always first in mind justness and 
aptness of expression, not the pleasure of the reader or 
hstener, least of all the effect (how wUl it sound?), as 
gratifying his own vanity or sense of rhetorical power. 
He thus lacked both the ease and versatility and the per- 
fect sympathy which are combined in the great letter- 
writers. His tact, however, was remarkable, and his 
letters were highly prized by the recipients, especially 
when of a consolatory nature. In controversy or in 
exhortation they partook of the best qualities of his public 
style; and I cannot imagine, for example, that such an 

^flfr,i:46+. appeal as his to Dr. Channing in 1834 could have been 
read without a thrill. 

His domestic correspondence did not escape the general 
stiffness of his epistolary manner. A man so much in the 
glare of public censure could not shake off the conscious- 
ness of the scrutiny to which his most trivial and private 
utterances might be subjected. Even when addressing 
his wife, especially if he was absent on a lecturing tour, 
he either wrote so that extracts might be made for the 
Liberator as a quasi-report, or in view of the necessity of 
the letter being shown to the abolition circle for their 
information. When any of the children were away from 
home, it was our mother chiefly who kept us supplied 
with the family news. On the whole, the volume of my 
father's private correspondence was large enough to be a 
monument to his resolute grappling with the mechanical 
impediment, even if not to be compared with that of purely 
literary men. As for his editorial writing, that could 
doubtless be claimed for it which Edmund Quiney once 
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asserted of his own jouriialistic total — tliat it was equal Chap. xri. 
to the sum of Voltaire's works. He never had a study, 
and seldom a "den," in which to write in quiet. The 
guest-room was hia refuge when he could not bear or 
forget the ordinary distractions about him. 

My father's hand — not to relax quite yet my grasp on 
this sympathetic member — was more meehauical than his 
mind. His unsatisfactory experiments in eobbhng and in Anie, i : 31, 
cabinet-making proved this, showing that tools had no ^ 
attraction for him. Printing, of course, is a mechanic 
art, and this he mastered ; but it is of a simple sort, mak- 
ing but a small demand on ingenuity. His ambides- 
trousness abided with him to the end : he shaved himself Ante, i -. ae. 
with great facility, using either hand ; at table he held his 
knife in his left. He was what would be called a handy 
man about the house, though not fertile in contrivances. 
He hung the window-shades and the pictures — the latter 
with a good eye to symmetry, squareness, and general 
effect. He helped in everything. 

The town boy was quickly absorbed in the citizen, and 

my father, once a Bostonian, never coveted a return to 

rural life, though he enjoyed his suburban residence at 

Roekledge. Revisiting Brooklyn, Conn., in the summer 

of 1854, after an absence of fourteen years, he wrote to his 

Aunt Newell of the fine landscape, but added : " I could MS. Aug. 

not long, however, be contented with the quietude of the '^' ^ ^*' 

country, unless I had withdrawn from puhUc life." Yet a 

broad prospect was ever a delight to htm, and to mark 

eligible house-sites as if for himself was his customary 

way of praising the scene before him. He had neither a 

scientific nor, strictly speaking, a poetic love of nature. 

He had no botanical knowledge whatever, and small 

cognizance of the varieties of trees or flowers.^ A solitary 

walk in the country could hardly have been congenial to 

him, at least as an habitual diversion. Though as a 

■walker not easily fatigued, he is not to be described as a cf. ami. 

1:7=. 

rapiantedby W. L. G. and Ma 
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Chap. xii. pedestrian in tte sense of one who made exenrsions for 

~ pleasure. Time and opportunity were here desiderata. 
.4^(6.1:30; My father's love of pets never forsook him — or, rather, 
2.47.4 • ofgats: towaj-ds dogs he had an aversion. "With my mother 
the opposite was the case, though she yielded sweetly to 
his preference. When away from home, he thought of the 
well-heing of puss as much as of that ol any member of the 
family, " Remembrances to Mary Ann [the one maid- 
servant]. My good-will to the eat. Love to all the 
friends" — seemed the natural order of affectionate solici- 
ts. Oc(.a8. tude in writing to his wife in 1858. And again to my 
MS. Feb. B, mother from Albany : " I need not ask George to look 
' after the cat during my absence, for he is my natural 

successor in that line — only he must not give her too much 
at a meal." " See that pussy is put down cellar," he 
MS. Feb. wrote on a memorandum slip to one of us returning home 
^^F^j. g!" after bedtime ; " you will find plenty of milk for her and 
for yourself." I remember one eat who attached himself 
unbidden to the family (and was therefore distrusted as 
not having been bred from Mttenhood), who used to 
mount my father's shoulders while carving at table. My 
father did not quite share a cat's local attachments. For 
Aait,i:i67. his birthplace — meaning Newburyport and not the little 
A«ie,i:79i housc on School Street — for Boston, he had a deep and 
''**^' undying attachment; towards this or that house of the 
Aaie, s : 51. many which successively became his home, he evinced no 
special sentiment. He was, on the contrary, rather fond 
of moving into new houses — of being the first occupant. 
Such were those in Pine Street, in Suffolk Street, in Con- 
cord Street. 
Ante. 1 : 29, The love of a pretty face was inextinguishable in my 
^ ■ father. It pleased him, as it does many a man, more than 
any other beautiful thing in nature. His assthetic sense 
in general was uncultivated, but it would have repaid 
cultivating. He had a great fondness for pictures, with 
but little artistic discrimination, his modest purchases 
being often dictated by pure sentiment. His visit to the 
Louvre gave him pleasure, in spite of much that seemed 
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to him rubbish, while the acres of gory battle canvases at Chap, xir. 
Versailles offended his moral sensibilities. He took real ~ 
delight and lingered long in the art section of the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, of which he especially enjoyed the Anu,p.i^i. 
statuary where the intent was chaste. It fell to his lot to 
befriend artists among other struggling and impecunious 
fellow-beings, and his charity to them was undoubtedly 
reenforced by his love of art. 

To music he was attuned from infancy, and he never Ante, i : 29, 
ceased to sing. He had a correct ear, and his vocalization 
was always agreeable, thongh time had robbed his voice of 
its youthful capacity. Excessive public speaking, and that Ants, i ; 29. 
bronchial deterioration which the east wind of the New 
England coast works in almost every inhabitant, told in- 
evitably upon my father. Sacred music was particularly 
dear to him, and struck a responsive chord even in hia Ante, i .■ 30 ; 
last conscious moments. He liked nothing better than to * " ^°^' 
join with two or three friends — with Francis Jackson, or 
Henry C. Wright, or Samuel May, Jr., or Oliver Johnson 
— in singing hymns in his own parlor, or wherever they 
were met togetier.i At the anti-slavery grove meetings 
he always took a leading part in the singing. He did not 
conceal his fondness for martial music, and, when taxed 
with this as a non-resistant, would reply ; " It is just as 
valuable for the moral warfare." His taste for instru- 
mental performances grew with his opportunities, and 
these in Boston were at first furnished by the Germania 
orchestra. He could not immediately appreciate the great 
classical productions, but in the end he took a complete 
satisfaction in listening to the best concerts of the day. 
He heard most of the famous prime donne, from Jenny 
Lind to Parepa-Eosa, and these afforded him the greatest 

1 " Adjourned from the stormiest meeting, where hot debate had louaed 
all Us powers as near to aaiger as Ma nature ever let him come, the music 
of a dozen voices — even of those who bad Jnat opposed him — or a piano, 
if the house held one, changed his mood in an instant, and made the hour 
langh with more than content ; onleas, indeed, a bahy and playing with 
it proved metal eren more attractive " (Wendell Phillipa, 'Tributes to 
W, L. a, at the Funeral Services,' p. 48). 
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Chap. XII. delight. At home, he drew unfailing enjoyment from 
the piano, both indirectly profiting by the musical educa- 
tion of his children, and performing himself in a rude 

Ante, I ■.^. way with one hand, while spelling out hia psalm-tnnes, 
accompanying the notes with his voice as he went 
along. An "asolian attachment" to his daughter's in- 
strument gave an organ effect and support which some- 
what smoothed the imperfections of the esercise, while 
calling np the associations of church and congregation. 

Ante. 1 :42, The reading habit of his boyhood could not be main- 
tained by my father amid the unremitting cares and 
occupations of hia life-work. The list of authors already 

Aiie, 1 : 42. mentioned as his early favorites cannot be greatly ex- 
tended; but in prose, Algernon Sydney and Jonathan 
Dymond ; in poetry, Shakespeare, Milton, Cowper, Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, Montgomery {to say nothing of Whittier), 
should he added. About the year 1850, certain pub- 
lishers began with some regularity to send books to the 
Liberator for review; and it is pathetic to observe the 
scrupulous acknowledgment of them, generally with a 
notice, however brief, when the readers of the paper 
might have grudged both the space used in this way, and 
the diversion from much more urgent editorial writing. 
The books in question were, as a rule, of a rather poor 
grade, on religious or reformatory topics; yet it must 
have been a pastime to read them under a sense of dis- 
charging one duty by way of exemption from another. 
The value of the criticism depended very much upon the 

Aaie.y.^^q. material. That of the Life of Ohanning, cited above, 
will rank as a specimen of the best; the reflections 

Ana, 3:^5. suggested by the writings of Thomas Paine are in the 
same category. Very frequently the review had to be 
controversial. 

A college education would have been likely to confirm 
my father's evident literary bias from the start. He made 

Anie.i-.ag. an ineffectual effort to unite literature and polemics in 
the original scheme of the Liberator, hut he soon found 
he could do no more than make selections, and that 
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neifcher freshly nor systematically. His poetical talent Chap. 
had a better ehanee for expression, but it too was con- ~ 
ditioned by the reformer's needs, and took on a quite 
different development from what might have been the 
case had the higher education, pecuniary ease, and leisure 
for letters been his. The total product was considerable in 
amount, the lyrical portion being relatively small, though 
it could boast some successes as being singable and often Ant(,f 
sung. A lack of imagination is perceptible here, among ^** 
other limitations ; and nearly every piece bore the stamp 
of the moralist. The sonnet proved attractive above all 
other forms of verses, suiting well my father's habit of con- 
densation.^ Some of this variety found immediate recog- 
nition. The sonnet on "The Free Mind," composed in Anie,i 
Baltimore jail, was reprinted in at least two literary 
collections, one being ' The Boston Boot ' (Boston : Geo. 
W. Light, 1841, p. 272), the other as thus related by the 
Rev. Jacob M. Manning, who called it " the immortal 
sonnet." " Ifc may not be uninteresting to you to know," 
he wrote to my father in 1860, " that the circumstance ms. . 
which first settled me in my abhorrence of slavery, was ^^ 
learning and declaiming, wiiile a school-boy in Western 
New York, a sonnet entitled The Free Mind, written by 
yon while in a Southern prison. I found the piece in Dr. Geo. 
Cheever's ' Commonplace Book of Poetry.' " "^ 

This sonnet maintains its place in the anthologies of 
more recent years — either alone, as in ' The Cambridge 
Book of Poetry and Song' (New York, 1882), or with 
other examples, as in the 'Library of Religious Poetry' 
(New York, 1885), and in ' Harper's Cyclopedia of British 
and American Poetry' (New York, 1881). To the nu- 
merous collections of this sort which my father owned 
and enjoyed reading, he purposed adding one of his own, 

1 speaking o£ Ms reaolutiona at the twe&ty-flftli anniTersary of the 

Ameriean Anti-Slavery Society, te SJud : " in wMch, by a sort of by- 

drauUo pressure, I have endeavored to concentrate my thoiighta, feelings, 
and ideas as pertaining to our straggle generaUy, and In regard to its par- 
ticular aspecta during the past year " (Iiib. 2S : &3|. 
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Chap. XII. consisting of reformatory pieces, and virtually did get 
~ it togetber. But his standard of admission was the 
moralist's. His Liberator column of poetical eeleetions 
and contributions exhibits bis indulgence for mediocre 
original verse in view of its reformatory motive — " and 
it will please the writer," be used to add apologetically. 

Jnte. 1 : 56. The fooy's fondness for declaiming did not betoken the 
natural orator. My father had, at the outset, to overcome 
much diffidence in appearing before an audience, being 
conscious that his strength lay in his pen. In this respect 
Wendell he was the exact opposite of the incomparable Phillips. 
He lacked the latter's memorizing power which enabled 
him to block out a discourse and partly formulate it in 
advance; and, in fact, he generally had no time for such 
preparation. When he had, he wrote out his speeches; 
but he was so far rid of this practice, in my recollection, 
that I never heard him read any but a lecture suoh as he 
delivered in the intervals of the weekly issues of the Xi&- 
erator, and which he might have repeated forty times, I 
believe, without feeling free to dispense with his manu- 
script. His custom was, for anti-slavery meetings, to 
fortify himself with notes; and, in pursuit of his main 
object — to persuade — he was also commonly provided 
with newspaper clippings (choice extracts from or for the 
" Refuge of Oppression " ) with which to intersperse his 
remarks. This, of course, was destructive of finished 

Ante, 3 : 19. oratoty, to which he seldom rose except under extraordi- 
nary inspiration. Then, indeed, in respect of weight, fer- 
vor, or diction, he might justly claim the name of orator. 
In general, it may be said, he revised but little the steno- 
graphic report of his speeches, again in marked contrast 

Ante. p. 39. to bis friend Phitlips.1 

I Compare, for an esample of felicitous impiovement, the leading epigraph 
following the title-page of our Vol. I. (the pftssage is also repeated at 3:14) 
with the Terbatlio report, viz. : " The truth la, they who start any reform 
which at last grows ioto one of surprising magnitude, are always ill- 
judged and unfairly treated at the outset. They are loolied upon 'ndth utter 
are treated in the most opprobrious manner, which is unfair 
. nnjnat^ In due season the cause grows and expands and advances to 
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Some disinterested testimony is here admissible, chap. xir. 
Quiney, humorously describing in the N. Y. Tribune the ~ 
abolition celebration of Forefathers' Day at Plymouth, 
Dec. 21, 1856, wrote thus of ray father : 

"His expression is rather mild than otherwise, imtil he ii*. 27:2. 
kindles with his subjeet, when one can detect the fire which has 
had snob incendiary results. His head, which is very bald, is 
what I suppose phrenologists would call a full one, and his eye is 
remarkably good. Indeed, if one eould divest one's self of the 
associations connected with his name, he would pass for a very 
well-looking man, indeed. . . . His style of speaking is 
earnest and forcible, deriving its power from the substance of 
what he says, rather than from the rhetorieaJ' pains be takes to 
say it. . . . And he has a very unpleasant 1 way of produc- 
ing proofs of the charges he makes. . . ." 

And Oliver Johnson records, in his Life of my father : 
" He was not, Lu the usual sense of the word, an orator ; IV. L. G. 
nevertheless, he was one of the most impressive and forcible '^mes "^ 
pubhc speakers to whom it has ever been my good fortune to 395' 
listen. In early life, he was a complete slave to his pen ; he 
could not trust himself to make a speech without carefully writ- 
ing it oat beforehand. He grew tired of this sort of slavery 
after a,^liile, and resolved to emancipate himself, which he 
did immediatdy and triumphantly. He found, upon trial, that 
thoi^hts and words on his favorite themes flowed freely. He 
was so thoroughly ahve to his subject, and so intensely in ear- 
nest, that he never failed to command the sympathy and atten- 
tion of his audience, Hia personal presence disarmed prejudice 
and inspired confidence, and his constant identification of 
himself, in thought, principle, and feeling, with ' those in bonds 
as bound with them,' the clear moral insight that enabled him 
to comprehend principles and penetrate every disguise of 
sophistry and false pretence, and his strong appeals to reason 
and conscience, gave him great power over men, both in public 

its sure triumpb ; and in propcrtion aa it neacs the goal, in tbat proportion 
does praiBe and panegyrio fall to the lot of Mm who may have suffered 
somewhat in the oourse ot the struggle. The praise on the one hand and 
the defamation on the other are both unmerited ; and in the sober Judg- 
ment of a distant posterity, if the thing . . ." (here the fragment 
breaks off). 
'/. e., for hia opponents, as Hie omitted contest shows. 
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Chap. XIIj' speech and private intereourae. If he la<jbed the resources 

~ [ which a classical culture alone can furnish, he possessed others 

I of the very highest importanee, and which such a culture often 

fails to supply. If he did Hot please the imaginatioo or tickle 

\ the fancy of his hearers, he did what was better — he enlight- 

V f , v^ eaed their minds, stirred their consoieneea, and swayed their 

■ V^'. judgments. No cause, in his hands, was ever pnt to shame by 

any hasty or ill-considered word. In dealing with opponents, 

his tact was unfailing. Thoughtful people especially heard him 



Wv."\-''^ '. with delight, and the lai^est audiences felt the power of hi 

\ > logic and the magnetism of his voice and presence." 



ri 



'^ The Eev. Dr. Joseph P. Tuttle, President of "Wabash 

May 29, College, wrote in the N. Y. Independent : " In [1844] I first 
saw "Wm. L. Gajrison and "Wendell Phillips in Broadway 
Taberoaele. Mr. Garrison's eloquence was like to that 
sist. oftke which Clarendon attributes to Sir Thomas Coventry : ' He 
Soski., ' had, in the plain way of speaking and delivery, without 
' 5'" much ornament of elocution, a strmige power of making 
himself believed — the only justifiable design of eloquence.' " 
Finally {and it is praise from Sir Hubert Stanley), James 
MS. Nmi. ; RusseU Lowell testifies : " It may interest you to know 
'^•.y.^G.", t^^l- ^ thought Mr. G-arrison the most effective speaker 
among anti-slavery orators," "Whatever judgmehi, may 
} he arrived at on this point, there can be no question that, 
1 .1 ' ! next after the doctrine of immediatism and anti-coloniza- 

L,^ \ tion, what most distinguished my father from Lundy and 

allhisanti-slaverypredecessors was his oratorical capacity. 
;,t , "Without it we can hardly conceive of his having created 

. ^1' ■ ;' the anti-slavery organization. 

X>"' , '•\/ No speaker on the anti-slavery platform cared to follow 

Mr. PhQlips, and he was commonly reserved for the very 
'1 ,1 close of an evening session. But this place fdso frequently 

' fell to my father, especially after stormy debates and 

roused or despondent feelings, when his function was to 
soothe and to cheer. " It was, besides, getting quite late," 
Lib. lataS. wrote N. P. Rogers in January, 1842, of the anti-slavery 
meeting at the State House, " and we felt that the meet- 
ing needed a winding-up from Garrison." 
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There were, I think, few seb occasions for testing my chap. xii. 
father's ability as a elose debater. Certainly he was not ~ 
to be compared with Charles Burleigh, who, in this respect, Atiu. p. 289, 
was easily first of ail the aboKtion oratora. In repartee, 
especially with a mob, my father was quick and effective, 4111,3.2')^. 
aa witness the Bynders mob. His speeches were, though 
often severe and " radical " in the extreme, impersonal and 
not calculated to exeitecomhativeness in his hearers. His ■ 
whole appearance was placid and peacelnl. The impres- • 
sion he made on the prejudiced who heardhimforthe first , / 

time was the more favorable because his mild and benevo- ■ ' 

lent aspect, the manner and the matter of his discourse, 
were so opposed to his evil reputation.^ He was sparing 
of gesture, though using more than the more graceful 
Phillips ; and a familiar attitude on rising was with his 
right hand thrust in his bosom (as in the portrait at p. 358 
of Vol. III.). He stood very erect, and presented a good 
figure.^ His voice was strong and sonorous, his enuncia- 
tion and delivery good. He could easily sway an audience Ants. 3 : 19. 
in the right mood. 

Of my father's beauty in youth and early manhood 1 Ante. 1 : 55, 
cannot doubt, and I may be permitted to repeat here the ^ ' 
description of him by an artist companion in Newburj'- 
port, the late Thomas B. Lawson, ah-eady cited : " His Ante, i : xv. 
hair a rich dark brown ; his forehead high and wry white ; 
his cheeks decidedly roseate ; his lips full, sensitive, and V. ■ 

ruddy ; his eyes intent — wide open, of a yellowish hazel ; . , "^ 

with fine teeth, rather larger than the average, and a com- '. '- 

plexion more fair, more silvery white, than I ever saw upon \ - ' , „ ,'' 

iSarahPugbnotBdinherdiarffor Dec. 6,1853: " Spent at tie (A. S.] Ww 

fair [in Philadelphia]. Qarrison'espeech in the evening pleased BTsryone. y ■■ 

An orthodox Friend who came from cnrioeity to see imil hear ' file nvmatw' : \' .,, , .; ' 

wais perfectly f aaeinated. ' Never heard a more impressive and solemn ' _' , ' ' 

speech ; ' hegged to be introduced to him, to espcess his great aatisfaotlon _ , , 

with what hehad heard" ('Memorial of Sarah Pugh,' p. 89). ■! \ 

3 In his prime, my father may have measured five feet nine to ten. His ' \ 

limbs were straight and shapely, his tnuikperhaps slightly longer thanhis 
legs, so that he seemed in sitting a taller man than be was. His head was 
set well forward on his shoulders, which grew rounded with bending over 
the printer's form, and with age ; but he was never bowed. 
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Chap. XII. a man." Baldnesa set in early ; and as my father always 
shaved, he presented a uniform appearance throughout 
his adult life. His complexion always retained traces of 
the red that originallyadomed it, and which is said to have 

N. Purvis been heightened by his blushing when spoken to. The 

Fed.', i8Si'.' remnant of his hair was slow to gray, Mary Grew, who 
saw him first in Hartford in 1830, found him to tally with 
a friend's description of him as "a young man with a very 
black beard, which he shaved very close, giving thelower 
part of his face a bluish appearance." "When let grow, 

AFite, X : Ji. however, his beard, with a parental reminiscence, was of 
a sandy or light brown color ; and I think my father liked 
it none the better for that A man of singularly few 
prejudices, he never freed himself from the public opinion 
in which he grew up as regards beards, which were, even 
till Kossuth came over and broke the fashion, associated 
.with men of no reputation — just as the conventional 
/ stage villain was bearded. He fostered independence in 
his chQdren,^ but almost rated it a moral delinquency that 
his sons, one and all, eschewed the razor.^ 
* My father's eye was known to the public only in com- 
bination with his glasses, which were always kept on 
except for reading or writing; nor was it to his family 
so pleasing when the glasses were removed. None of his 
children can remember the full lips of which the early 
portraits bear unmistakable evidence, as late as that 

v.. daguerreotype of 18i6 which serves as frontispiece to 

'fjy the third volume. "When he fell into the hands of the 

I 1 " If I give my children no other precept," he wrote in tlie Liberalar 

i [.,',"" ' (16 : 18), "if I leave them no other esample, it siuJiben fearless, impartial, 

1 ' thorough investigation of every subject to which their attention may be 

U l- i , called, whether those principles agree or conflict with my own, or with those 

'' ' ■• of any other person." 

_\}'' ^ Hen may helong an anecdote related to me hy Oliver Johnson. A 

good abolitionist in the rural dietriots of Maasachuaclts, who went down to 
Boston to annual meetings and eonventioiiB, was filled ■with u great admira- 
tioB for Charles Burleigh, couceruing whom he carried back glowing 
reports to his family. In the fulness ot time he arranged a lecture in his 
own town for Burleigh, and was sorely troubled when the one stage arrival 
brought not the expected guest. An hour after, a knock was hearil at the 
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dentist, its shapeliness was lost forever. This feature he chap. xii. 
derived from the Palmer side of his ancestry, aud it was ~ 
a mouth of extraordinary motility, the despair of photog- 
rapher, painter, and sculptor. Of the Jocelyn engraved ^b*«. 1:344. 
likeness, a relative ■wrote (some fifty years after) : " The ms, Sepi. 
features I believe to be nearly perfect, yet to me there 'wm. A. 
is something lacking in it — the want of an expression ^^^"J" 
which he always bore on his countenance when I knew area 1840. 
him — an expression of sympathy or commiseration 
manifested by his lips in some way, doubtless better 
understood by you than I should be able to describe." 
Nothing could be truer than this suggestion of what 
was, in fact, indescribable. To this expression of the 
moutli,^ in harmony with the beaming eye, was due the 
wonderful benevolence and geniality of aspect which 
made my father so attractive — so bewitching, as he Ante.2:6g- 
seemed to Miss Martineau. There were two other faces ^' 
akin to his in the anti-slavery group — that of Samuel 
3. May, well called a benediction, and the brimming, 
soulful, angelic countenance of Mrs. FoUen. To say 
that my father was worthy to be classed with either of 
these spiritual presences is to make a large, but not too 
large, claim for him. 

His head was imposing not from its size, for it was 
very compact, but from its balanced parts, culminating 
in the bump — a visible bump — of firmness, humorously 
commemorated by Lowell, which was the opposite pole Ante,3:j7S. 
of the benignity residing in his face. Quiney has just 

door, (tod the carious cMldren BcramWed pell-mell to answer it. There 
stood a tall figure with loog Iteard and ringleta, dusty with foot-travel, and 
carrying & pack of anti-slavery pablieations slung at the end of a rough 
staff resting on Ma shonlder. The first child to catch sight of him rushed 
back to the aitting-room, crying ; " Oh, mother, mother ! the Devil has 
come!" "And no wonder," said Garrison, when fold the story; "hair 'em 
scare 'em." It Is worth remarking, by the way, since Burleigh was an 
availahle model oE Christ for artists, that the fashionable abhorrence of 
beards prevailed in spite of the conventional representations of the great 
Exemplar. 

I See, for the nearest approach to it ever made In portraiture, the fron- 
tispiece to the present volnme. 

Vol. IV.— 21 
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Anie.p.sTj. called it, phrenologieally speaking, a "full" one; and 
Mrs.E.p. Bronson Aleott, in Ms Boston "conversations" on Eep- 
i6e^^ resentative Men, in 1851, eliaraeterized my father in one 
'^itofe"T^ masterly stroke as a " phrenological head illuminated." 
^H3- My father inherited an enviably strong consfcitntion, 

as was proved both by his longevity and by his excep- 
tional recuperative powers when prostrated by illness. 
His digestion was perfect, and he used to say that be 
never knew what ifc was to have a stomach. He was 
wholly unfastidious about his food, bringing to whatever 
was set before him a good appetite, and abstaining from 
only one or two easily dispensable articles. The home 
table was plainly but abundantly supplied, my mother 
being an excellent housekeeper. My father was a good 
^ sleeper, of which I can give no better token than the fact 
that he could fall asleep directly after his return from a 
I'U j speech in the evening. He dreamed habitually except in 
, '■ ' 'i sickness, and I have heard Mm remark on the singular 
esperienee that, despite his daily contemplation of the 
horrors of slavery, and the not infrequent apprehensions 
concerning his own safety, he had almost never in his sleep 
been troubled with images of either. The Eidvent of the 
hot weather usually found him run down in health, and 
needing to get avray from the printing-ofBee and the 
city. The most serious iUness of Ms life was the attack 
Aais.y.saS. of "Western fever in Cleveland in 1847, from which Ms 
MS. July system never recovered. It affected Ms brain periodi- 
m'z^ S. fo cally, and was, I presume, the cause of that spinal inflam- 
s. J. May. jjiation and weakness which from time to time disabled 
him, and made him exclaim against his paradoxical 
" want of backbone." In following his life day by day 
in the ample records available to us, I have been struck 
with the total amount of his ailing (particularly after 
1847), as compared with our childish recollection of his 
physical condition. I attribute this to the fact that he 
never dwelt upon Ms distresses and sufferings, but main- 
tained a cheerful mien and conversation. Low spirits, 
hke dyspepsia, were unknown to him. 
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First and last he certainly took a good deal of medicine, chap. xii. 
largely by his own prescription. 

" He is quite ignorant of physiology," wrote Qniney to Webb MS. Jan. 
in 1853, " and lias no belief in hygiene, or in anything pertain- '^' 

ing to the body except guacfc metficiwes. That he has survived aU 
he has taien is proof of an excellent constitution. . . . Ton 

rememberhispoff of Dr. C 's Anti-SorofulousPanacea, . ■ . 

in which he said that he felt it ' permeating the whole system 
in the most del^htful manner.' 'Permeating the system!' 
said Hervey Weston, with the malice of a regular practitioner ; 
' why, it was the first time he had taken a glass of grog, and 
[he] did n't know how good it was ! ' — some sort of spirits being 
the basis of all these sort o£ quackeries." 

The -want of physiological instruction combined with 
my father's aec[uired distrnet of authority, creeds, and 
schools to make him a thorough eclectic in matters medi- 
cal. His first experiment was with Thomsonian remedies, 
and for these he retained a fondness to the last, and re- 
garded their inventor as a lienefactor and a martyr to ms. Mar. 
innovation.^ I fancy that the pungent or at least posi- y?!t. g.' to 
tive taste of some of these gave him an idea of their '*'■ ^' ^■ 
efficacy. He thought himself a poor subject for homce- 
opathy, whereas my mother was noticeably susceptible to 
this treatment, which was also pro\'ided for the children 
from the time of making Dr. Wesselhoeft's acquaintance. Anu, 3 : bi. 
Hence they were, to their lasting gratitude, saved from 
the nauseous doses of the old school, and knew not the 
meaning of blue pUl or castor oil. The hydropathic 
treatment was agreeable to my father, and was applied 
by him to his children in case of cold or fever ; but it had 
the disadvantage of sometimes being awkward for family 
use. For himself, he bought a great variety of patent 
medicines of whose potency the advertised testimonials Ante, 1:37. 
(owing t-o his spontaneous trust in human nature) had 
persuaded him ; and often, as would appear, rather 

1 See Thomson's own aeeonnt of his being imprisonefl Nov. 10, 1809, on 
B charge of murder brought by K rival practitioner of the old sohool. The 
place of confinement was tbe Newburyport Jail, the condition of which was 
loathsome in t^e extreme, and the whole management barbarous. 
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Chap. XII. against a rainy day than for present need, for they re- 
~ mained unopened in Ms closet. Or, if not unopened, 
their contents were frequently very slightly diminished, 
for my father carried his immediatism into medicine : it 
was instant relief he sought, and he was impatient of 
gradual recovery. A few doses determined him. In 

MS. May 5. May, 1836, he wrote to my mother from Providence, of 
being about to visit a botanical doctor, "having more 
willingness to try a new medicine than faith in its 
effleaoy," "It may do me good," he added; "it cer- 
tainly will not if I do not try it." There was in this 
experimenting a trace of both the Yankee and the re- 
former, and I class it with my father's fondness for 
labor-saving inventions, which he indulged, in a spirit 
of domestic benevolence, as freely as his means would 
permit. 

The name of gentleman, like that of Christian, is sadly 
abused ; but if my father did not deserve to bear both the 
one and the other, there is no reason why the world should 
cherish either. The root of gentlemanliuess, as of Christi- 
anity, is in the preferment of others to self, and I cannot 
believe that any human being ever lived in whom this 
affection was more innate, more constant, or more gracious, 

ABte,3:43S, than in this "infidel of a most degraded class." There 
was no creature wearing God's image to whom he had to 
condescend, none before whom he felt abashed because of 
wealth or station. A simple dignity, free from self-con- 
sciousness, marked his carriage in any society — and 
abroad he was received with respect by aU classes. At 
home, he saved his wife and the one maid-of-all-work the 
heavier burdens of lifting and carrying, taking water and 
wood to the upper stories of the house, attending to the 
furnace till his children could relieve him, and the like. 
Had he a guest, he would black his shoes for him with the 
same readiness that he would show him about the city. 
In short, he performed as a part of his religion those 

Dtaryofj. meuial services which Calhoun, in a famous conversation 
with J. Q. Adams, drew the line at, as impossible for 
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white men "ivithont degradation (in distinction from mere chap, xii. 
mechanic employment).^ He did it, too, withoiit forfeiting ~ 
the respect or respectful demeanor of servants, not one of 
whom, I am sure, ever failed to feel (as they seldom failed 
to manifest) esteem for my father's goodness of heart. 
And here let me cite the testimony of one who worked 
with hira at the " ease " for many years, besides (in the 
capacity of official reporter to the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society) preserving his speeches atenographically, 
with admirable fidelity — Mr. J. M. W. Terrinton. He 
prefaces the following lines by saying : " They are not ms. July 
what I could vrish, but it is hard for me to write of your ^'p.j, q" 
father without feeling that others, who did not know him 
so well, may think the picture too highly colored — which 
it would be impossible for me to mate it, or, as I think, 
any other man, in respect of the qualities of which I 
speak " : 

" Mr, Garrison's presence in theprinting-ofBee was 'like sun- 
shine in a shady place.' The ' art preservative of all the arts ' 
is not commonly attended hy many of the ffisthetic graces, and 
the Idberaior office was no exception to the general rule. 
Lowell's description of it in his early days as ' dark, unfumi- .^^^,1:245. 
tured, and meaa ' fitly characterized it until its removal to the 
"Washington Building [on Washington, opposite Franklin 
Street] , in 1860, when, for the first time, even the cheap luxury 
of gas was enjoyed. But tie poor and dingy surroundings were 
little heeded by those who served under its editor, who, from 
the master-workman to the ofSee-boy, felt ' e'en drudgery 
divine ' in such service, and daily labor became a daily delight. 
So imiformly cheerful was he, so patient, so careless of his own 
ease, and so considerate of the feelings and comfort of others, 

1 Mrs, J. G. Swiashelm relates, tnher 'Half a Centary,' p. 60 (Hrea 1S38) : 
" To a wMtB woman in Louisville, work was a dire disgraee, and one Sab- 
bath four of as sat suffering from thirst, with the pump across the street, 
when I learned that for me to go for a pitcher of water would be bo great a 
disgrace to the house aa to demand my instant espul3ion"('(y,JVites'£cKistef, 
41; 131), " Mrs. Trollope says a Virginia gentleman told her that ever since 
he had been married he had been accustomed to have a negro girl sleep in 
the same chamber with himself and wife, and that, beingaskedwhy hehad 
this nocturnal attendant, he replied; 'Good Heaven, if I wanted a glass of 
water during tte night, what would become of me ! ' " (Lib. 3 : 107). 
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Chap. XII. that lie won the admiration, respect, and afEection o£ all oon- 
~ neoted, in any capacity, with the paper.i The many annoyances, 

ahnost inevitahle in every printing-office, never disturbed his 
serenity. The worst ' proof,' though studded with dark spots 
as the Milky Way with hght, never called forth an impatient, 
still less a harsh or reproachful, word. An excellent printer 
and careful proof-reader, he took great pride in the ' make-up ' 
and typographical accuracy of the paper, and often ' made up ' 
and corrected the ' forms ' with his own hands. On the even- 
ing preceding publication day he would frequently insist on the 
printers going home, while he remained until a late hour, or 
came down to the ofBee at daylight the next morning, to pre- 
pare the paper for the press. And thus in very many ways his 
sweet and gracious spirit, his self-abnegation, and his thought- 
fulness for others were made manifest ; and thus it was that he 
endeared himself to all." 

Oliver Johnson, mora than once an inmate of our family, 
and as intimate a visitor as could be named , has this to say : 

" Of Mr. Garrison's private, domestic, and social life I hardly 
dare trust myself to speak. A man of more spotless excellence 
in every relation of life I have never known. As a hnsband, 
father, and friend he was indeed a model, and his home was 
ever the abode of love and peace. His wife . , . was a 
noble woman and a true helpmate. Mr. Garrison's devotion 
as a husband and father was one of his most beautiful char- 
acteristics. He never made his pnblie relations an excuse for 
neglecting his family. Did one of the children cry in the 
I night, it was in his arms that it w^ caressed and comforted. 
In every possible way, in the care of the children and in all 
household matters, he sought to lighten the cares of his wife, 
taking upon himself burdens which most hnsbands and fathers 
shun. In short, he made his home a heaven, into which it 
was a delight to enter. He was never so happy as when sur- 
rounded by his wife and children and a few favored guests. 
Under such circumstances, he was at his best^happy as a 
bird, genial, witty, and full of a generous hospitahty." 

Wendell Phillips said at his funeral ; 

" His was the happiest life I ever saw, ... No man'^ 
gathered into his bosom a fuller sheaf of blessing, delight, and 
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joy. In his seventyyears, there were not arrows enoagli in the Chap. Xii. 
whole quiver of the Church or State to woaad him. As Guizot ~ 

once said from the tribune, ' Gentlemen, you cannot get high 
enough to rea«h the level of my contempt,' so Garrison, from 
the serene level of his daily hfe, from the faith that never fal- 
tered, was able to say to American hate, ' You cannot reach 
up to the level of my home mood, my daily existence.' I have 
seen him intimately for thirty years, while raining on his head 
was the hate of the community, when, by every possible form 
of expression, malignity let him know that it wished him all 
sorts of harm. I never saw him unhappy; I never saw the 
moment that serene, abounding faith in the rectitude of his 
motive, the soundness of his method, and the certainty of his 
success did not lift him above all possibility of being reached 
by any clamor about him." 

And Mr. Johnson agaio ; 

" He was always courageous and hopeful. Never in a single IV. L. G. 
instance did I see him in a discouraged mood. His faith in Timis^p. 
the goodness of bis cause and in the overruhng Providence of 3^- 
God was so absolute that he was calm and cheerful alike under 
clear or cloudy skies. I have seen him again and again when 
the expenses of the lAberator were running far beyond its re- 
ceipts, and he did not know whence the money was to come to 
supply the wants of his family ; but never once did any shadow 
fall upon his spirits on this account. He had given himself 
and all his powers to a cause that he believed had the favor 
and support of Heaven, and he did not doubt that in some 
way he would be taken care of. And help always did come — 
sometimes in unexpected and surprising ways. His unselfish Anie.y.^. 
devotion to his work touched and opened the hearts of all who 
witnessed it, disposing them to stay up his hands and relieve 
him of pecuniary embarrassment. If in his greatest extremity 
he had been absolutely certain that he could make his paper 
profitable by the shghtest dereliction of principle, by trimming 
a httle on this side or that, or by the suppression of unpopular 
truth, he never would have yielded to the temptation." i 

The hospitality proffered by my parents and imposed 
upon them greatly augmented their expenses. Apart 

• So far was he from this, that he admitted articlea from eorrespoodenls 
whose views or whose modes of expression he knew would coat him the 
support of his more narrow-minded subsoribera. This sacrifice he made 
in tlie interest of free thought. 
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, from ray father's leadership and editorship, the peculiai* 
circumstances of the anti-slavery circle in Boston caused 
our home to be singled out as a hostelry; and besides 
native guests there was a large foreign contingent, whose 
sojourn was often prolonged. In anniversary and con- 
vention times, invitations were always freely extended 
at the meetings to come to dinner, when the table was 
stretched to its utmost capacity, and the flow of conver- 
sation — often in continuation of the morning's debates — 
was inexhaustible. "My house is a semi-hotel, with the 
numerous anti-slavery friends and visitors whom I am 
called to entertain, and whose presence is ever welcome," 
wrote my father to Mr. Johnson in 1857, with reference 
to the difficulty he had in making both ends meet. " I 
am never so far in funds as to have a spare dollar by 
me, using what economy I can," he said in the same 
letter; and to my mother (writing from Ohio the next 
year), he spoke of " being all the time pressed pecuniarily 
to keep out of debt — for debt is my dread, and yours not 
less." The more, by the way, he went afield as a lecturer, 
the greater the obligations of hospitality he incurred. 

One guest above aU others had the freedom of our 
home. "I shall never forget," said Wendell Phillips at 
ray mother's funeral, " the deep feeling — his voice almost 
breaking to tears — with which Henry C, Wright told me 
of the debt his desolate life owed to this home. And who 
shall say how much that served the great caused" Mr. 
Wright wrote to my parents in 1858 — just after the 
financial panic : " I have nowhere to take my things but 
to your own home, which has so long been the centre of 
my Me so far as a Rome is concerned. . . . Your love 
and kindness to me have been the joy and life of my life. 
My heart and my grateful tears often bless you for the 
home feeling you have permitted me to cherish with you 
and yours. . . . Well I know your home is the hotel 
of anti-slavery mankind. I feel anxious and troubled 
lest, in these times, you are perplexed to meet your 
current family e 
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My mother's hospitality, like her kindliness of heart, did Chi 
not fall behind my father's, though her extreme modesty, 
with perhaps a natiiral reserve, made her less expansive 
towards strangers. She accepted without a murmur of 
dissent, and in all cheerfulness, the obligation to receive 
the bidden and the unbidden guest, of all colors and 
conditions. Again, like the conventional housewife, 
she sometimes wished the shades drawn, to shield her 
carpets from the sun, but she never contested her hus- 
band's preference for abundance of light. " In the warm- 
est days of summer," writes Mary Grew, " he would open m 
window-blinds and draw aside curtains, and let the sun- % 
light pour into the parlors regardless of the heat. He 
said that the Crystal Palace was not too hght nor too 
large to suit him for a residence. Tet how readily he 
could accommodate himself to any house which he occu- 
pied ! " The hygienic maxim that where the sun does 
not enter the physician will, had less to do with this 
practice than had my father's aversion to gloom, physical 
or mental, and his sense of the identity of light and life 
and energy .1 As a result, our homemade the impression 
of being lived in in every part, with nothing formal, or 
kept for show, or too good for daily use. 

Along with this, in my father's domain, there was 
naturally some disorder, against which my mother 
strove incessantly and patiently. Seated in one comer 
of the sofa, he would strew the floor with his exchanges, 
or he would leave table or desk covered with heaps of 
clippings and manuscripts. She could easily have escaped 
detection if she had destroyed the older piles, whose con- 

1 After hearing his neighbor, the Kev. Dr. George Putnam's Thanks- 
giving diseourae in 1866, my father wrote him a complimentary note about 
It, but added a remonstrance a^rainat the sepulchral darkness of the church 
(amply provided with windows, rfhloh were earetuUy blinded andonrt»ined|, 
which he said was enough to prevent his going often to hear the Doctor, 
CTcnif the latter had " the eloquence of Paul, the zeal of Peter, and the 
love of John." The Doctor acknowledged that his people closed more 
blinds than was necessary, and seemed to prefer a ' ' dim religious light " j 
"bat," he added, with a playful allusion to ftB skylight over his pulpit, 
"you know I get my light /rom atwil" 
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Chap. XII. tents her husband had well forgot ; hut they were some- 
~ how mostly saved, if even in barrels in the cellar, and 
were a part of the Penates moved from house to house 
in oar family wanderings. To her forbearance we owe 
a large measure of the manuscript material preserved to 
become available for this biography. My father rarely 
came up from the Idberator office without a roll of ex- 
ehan^s under his arm, which had their interest for his 
boys, as a source both of reading and of pocket-money, 
being salable in the stores for wrapping-paper. On 
Saturday evenings he brought the proofs of the first 
and last pages of the Liberator, and his jocose in- 
quiry after supper — "Come, boys! who wants to get 
i^s Liherator in advance of the mail!" — was the invita- 
tion for one of us to "follow copy" while he read aloud 
from the proof -slip and corrected the typographical errors, 
which were apt to be pretty numerous. He often groaned 
ia spirit (and audibly to us) over these, but he never said 

Anie.p.3^. anything at the office that savored of complaint or fault- 
finding. On Wednesdays, when the inside pages were 
made ready for the press, he seldom came home to dinner, 
but went without, making a long day at the ofBce, and 
returning thoroughly fatigued from the culmination o^ 
the week's work. The next day his wife would try — 
often with success — to take him off with her for an 
excursion into the suburbs or a round of calls. 

At the office, a^ at home, being the most accessible of 
men, he was often interrupted by callers — dear friends 
whom he was glad to see and converse with — or bores and 
cranks whom he tolerated and allowed to consume his 
precious time, or beggars to whose more or less plausible 
and deserving cases he never refused to listen. If he was 
wont to give to these last more generously than he conld 
afEord, he nevertheless did not give hastily or impulsively ; 
and I was often struck by the singular expression in his 
face of sympathetic and respectful attention, while listen- 
ing to their stories, and of reserve and caution withal, as 
he would occasionally eross-question the applicant (not 
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very severely}. One day he was detained from the dinner- chap. xii. 
talale by a man who begged for a pair of tronsers ; and, 
thinking he might as weR give him the pair he had on, and 
don a new pair he had lately purchased, he went up-stairs 
audmade the change. He wassomewhatdashed, on coming 
to the table and explaining matters, by my mother's excla- 
mation: "If yougavehimthepairyouhadon, yougavehim 
your new trousers ! " But he laughed and said : " Well, he 
has a good pair, anyhow." If my mother sometimes chided 
him for his excess of generosity, she was not less prone 
to give freely to those who needed it ; and not only did she 
part with her own things, but she would unshrinkingly 
assume the far harder, and, to her, particularly disagree- 
able, task of soliciting aid from others. On one occasion 
she went from store to store the whole length of Washing- 
ton Street, selling the pamphlet narrative of a French 
political refugee who had escaped from Cayenne, until Anie.3:i\&i. 
she had disposed of four hundred copies and thus made a 
hundred dollars for him. 

Of necessity, my father was a great wanderer on both 
continents, and he never wearied o( seeing new faces and 
new types of mankind, and making new friends. Yet, 
like Wordsworth's " Happy Warrior," his was 

"A soul whose master-bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes." 

I cannot recall his ever coming home in other than a 
bright and joyous mood, bringing with him the " eternal 
sunshine of the spotless mind." Had he arrived distraught 
or depressed, I think the mere sight of wife and children 
would have gladdened him. The brunt of domestic dis- 
cipline generally falls on the mother, and ours, in sheer 
fatigue, sometimes laid the day's naughtiness before her 
husband for his moral support of her censure ; but liie 
offence was too remote, and the child-nature too near, to 
evoke the proper warmth of reproof from him. Both our 
parents appealed to us as reasonable and affectionate 
beings, never using violence and seldom force with toler- 
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Chap. XII. ably imraly subjects. He played with us either rompitjg 
"~ games when small, or games of skill when older. He 
could not assist us much in our studies, but encouraged 
us in competitions in penmanship, he being the umpire. 
Barely he read aloud to us, but he frequently recited 
favorite verses, like Derzhavin's " Ode to the Deity," in 
Bowring's translation, Byron's apostrophe to the Ocean 
in " Childe Harold," Cowper's " I would not have a slave," 
or Campbell's " Hoheuliuden " — with stock repetitions of 
" My name is Norval " ; or sang {with dance aeeompani- 

ment) 

" Of all the little boys [girls] I know, 
There ia none like my y." 

At table, his hands prepared the food for us, and later for 
-4/u'£,3',84. his grandchildren — our mother's broken arm excusing 
her; and when urged by her to satisfy his own hunger, 
he would protest : " I must scratch gravel for my little 
chickens first." When we were siek, he provided the 
invalid meal, with the instinct and tenderness of a nurse. 
His daughter has her first distinct remembrance of him 
as he came to kiss her good-night in her little crib, and 
said: "How glad I am that my darling has sueh a nice 
warm bed and kind parents to love her. The poor little 
slave child is torn away from its mother's arms. How 
good my darling ought to be, and how we must pity the 
poor slaves ! " She once asked him if she had ever been 
baptized (having had the question put to her at school). 
He promptly responded : " No, my darling, you have had a 
good bath every morning, and that is a great deal better," 
— which being reported by the little girl to her inquirers, 
" Oh yes I " they cried, " you are the daughter of an 
infidel." 
A'-ie.a: lis, The childlsh age had a peculiar fascination for my 
father, who often told his wife that if there was one thing 
he was fitted for, it was to tend babies. " I found several 
MS.jimi6. babies at Longwood," he wrote to her in 1870, "and so 
have not been wholly disconsolate on account of the ab- 
sence of the dear Uttle ones at Kockledge and Linwood 
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Street." " I can stand being a grandfather to an indefinite ms. Mar. 
extent," he ■wrote after he had become one, ■' Instead of ^'f.j!g^ 
feeling older, I shall feel al! the younger for it." Other 
people's infants, like his own, came to him withont fear 
and of their own motion. Seldom indeed was it that a 
sick, tired, or fractions child, once held in his strong and 
sympathetic embrace, did not become soothed and yield to 
his singing of " Olmiitz " or the " Portuguese Hymn." 
Once, when a two-year-old granddaughter was ill with 
brain fever, and would no longer go to his comforting 
arms, he could not refrain from tears. He liked a smiling 
infant, and was disturbed by the gravity of one of his 
grandchildren, who developed, however, a very merry 
disposition. 

The vocal animation whicli he lent the household was Anu.i-.izz. 
remarked by all visitors. When the family were taking 
a summer recreation in New Hampshire in 1860, Miss 
Caroline Putnam, left in friendly occupancy of the house 
in Dix Place, wrote to my mother: "Dick [the canary] MS.Aug.i. 
seems to share in the feeling of yonr absence, and ia 
dispirited — as Miss Colfiu declares — because he is not ChaHniuG. 
cheered by Mr. Garrison's voice. ... At breakfast ''^' 
there was one assent when Miss Holley said: 'How we d,o Saiiie 
miss Mr. Gf arrison's pleasant voice ! ' " At table, where the " ^' 
gravest topics were in place, — the atmosphere of the home 
being surcharged with moral ideas and considerations 
connected with the great cause of human rights, — his 
conversation was enlivened with pans. These were not 
always repressed on public occasions, where his pleasantry ^«te,=: 125: 
helped to make him the good presiding officer that Quincy 3 ■ 3 ^- 
— the best of judges — pronounced him. His humor was, Ante. 3 : 91. 
in fact, the great preserving quality of my father's mind 
as a reformer: it saved him both from compromising his 
dignity and from undue sensitiveness to abuse and ridi- 
cule ; it enabled him to see men and things as they were ; 
it was anti-sectarian. He derived much innocent amuse- 
ment from the idiosyncrasies of his co-laborers, — as they Ante. 3 : Sa- 
were free to do from his, — and he contributed his full 1^^4:333. 
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Chap. xir. share to the flow of wit iu those choice gatherings where 

~ Thompson, Phillips, and Quincy vied with each other. 

There was, however, a limitation to this humor : " On 

anything that he deems a serious subject, he won't bear a 

MS. Nov. jest," wrote Quiucy to "Webb in 1843. 

"''' Mrs. Stowe has home witness to my father's singular 

Axie.y.^oi. tact in conversation, adapting himself unconsciously to 
his auditor. As he had a very poor memory for past 
events even iu his own experience, he seldom indulged in 
reminiseence.i His life was strictly from day to day, his 
thoughts projected into the future — shall we say, like a 
sailor's, like his father's ? 

A. H. " Where lies the land to which the ship would go 1 

Clou^. pg^p^ j^p ahead, is all her seamea know ; 

And where the land she traTels from ? Away, 
Far, Ear behind, is all that they can say." 

Had he been otherwise fittedfor an historian, it is certain 
that he would have been as punctilious as his penman- 
ship, as just and accurate as his habitual expression. His 
letters are noticeably minute as chronicles, and free from 
blunders as to dates. The Liberator may be searched in 
vain for his being called to account for any serious mis- 
representation as the result of carelessness : of deliberate 
misrepresentation he was as incapable b& of vindictive- 
ness. 

My father's goodness was so transparent that to be 
Ivnown by the good was equivalent to his being loved. His 
friendships in both hemispheres were numerous and very 
wide, and of a kind to do honor to any man ; his compan- 
ionships more restricted, and of very different degrees of 
£(*.ao:i52; intimacy. Quincy, who proclaimed my father's friend- 
' 256.' ' ship one of the chief pleasures and honors of his life, was 
less often seen at our home than Phillips (being, to be 

1 The only nutobiograpMoal sketch known to h&ve been lirafted by bim 
was (on request) for Oliver Johnson's use ia preparingthe article Garrison 
in Appletona' ' New American Cyclopfedia,' in 1SS9. This MS. Is probably 
Still la existence, but its whereabouts is unknown. 
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sure, a suburban resident of Boston), or Hovey, or chap. xii. 
Francis Jackson, or Samael May, Jr., for example ; ~ 
anotlier group of closer attachments consisted of S, J. kJ 
May, Oliver Johnson, and H. C. Wright. But, taking ' 

one degree of nearness with another, the one man who 
stood nest to my father in a bond of warm and romantic 
friendship, was unqnestionably George Thompson. This 
more than any other pairing suggested David and 
Jonathan ; and the days of their intercourse were to my 
father, I am sure, the very happiest of his life. The 
affinity for N. P. Rogers was of course very strong, and 
was in a fair way to be confirmed when the unhappy Anu.y.iso. 
separation took place; but it lacked the parity o£ age and 
the historic roots which the attraction for Thompson had. 
It can be faid that my father never^orsook or ct^t off a 
friend, and was ever ready to forgive and to be reconciled 
to one who had broken with hira. In four conspicuous 
instances his fidelity and magnanimity were put to the Anti.a-.siz: 
proof by the changed and even hostile feelings of old, l-.B^^tli. 
famUiar, and beloved associates. The test was severe, but 
it was met. 

I speak with diffidence of my father's relation to his 
immediate colleagues in the cause, but I think no one who 
survived the sectarian division in 1840 ever chafed under Anie,2:-s^. 
his primacy, which was held unobtrusively, with invari- 
able deference to others, and by common consent, while 
it involved a deal of unshared labor. In the counsels of 
the Massachusetts Society and of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Anti-Slavery Society after its 
transfer to Boston, his was commonly the initiative in Ame.s-.gi. 
devising practical measures, and he was expected to pre- 
pare the address, the petition, the call, the appeal. In 
conventions, when he was present, his place was always 
on the Business Committee, usually at the head of it, and 
to him fell the task of drafting the resolutions. The 
amount of drudgery thus performed was enormous. He 
was entirely tolerant of criticism, not a stickler for ^Bj^i,i:4oo; 
phraseology, and disposed to keep in the background ^'^^'^' 
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Chap. xii. when others were ready to take the floor. Confidence in 
~ his judgment was universal, and I cannot do better than 
quote the words of John Bishop Estlin, in a letter to Crabb 
Oct. 27. Robinson in 1847 : 

Diary of H. " I am Very glad to learn from you Dr. Boott's opinion upon 
lea ^"m"' ^^ slavery question. In the infaUibility of Mr. Garrison's judg- 
ment I certainly do not place full confidence, but imlimited in 
hia singleness of purpose, liis noble disinterestedness, and his 
indefatigable zeal ia the anti-slavery cause. I am, however, 
cgmpelled to confess that, as regards judgment on his sub- 
ject, what he has effected by his fifteen years of labor onght 
to plead for his wisdom ; and those friends who have long- 
est and most minutely watched his course, are very accordant 
■ ^, in their decision that hia views have evidenced a prophetic 

'^ " ,. i . :■_ sagacity." 

iA' ' , My lather's theological evolution has been already 



sufficiently indicated. It would not be easy to name the 
'f. ob4s: exact dates o£ his relinquishing his belief in the snper- 
' l ' natural sanction of the Bible or in the divine nature and 



, ( I atoning mission of Jesus. This radical change made no 

r '\ difference in Ms regard for the Scriptures, or in his use of 

\ them, as a moral engine, and he never failed to urge the 

\ ' reading of them upon his children. We were encouraged 

' . ^ ■ also to go to Sunday-school, at the Warren-Street Chapel 

and afterwards with Theodore Parker's congregation ; 
and Sunday (in the forties, at least) had a certain staid- 
ness, not to eaU it solemnity, in our home that did not 
wholly proceed from a civil respect for the scruples of 
neighbors. Long before my father had quite freed himself 
from the trammels of orthodoxy, he was loosening the 
MayS, g, fcttcrs of others. At the twenty-seventh anniversary of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Lii.2p:TZ. Stanton remarked: "My own 'experience is, no doubt, 
that of many others. In the darkness and gloom of a 
false theology, I was slowly sawing off the chains of my 
Ante.s-.^t^. spiritual bondage when, for the first time, I met Gar- 
rison in London. A few hold strokes from the hammer 
of bis truth, I was free ! ... To Garrison we owe. 
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more than to any other one mam of our day, all that we Chap. xii. 
have of religious freedom." ~ 

It is small wonder that the clergy were reluctant even Afs. Jan. 
to baptize any namesake of my father's. Nor was there 
anything peculiar in their ferocious attaeks on him for 
the heresies he ventilated while still in full accord with 
them as to the authority of the SeriptTires — attacks 
parallel at all points with those of the Slave Power ou 
political abolitionists who acknowledged the binding 
force of the Constitutional compromises, while propos- 
ing nothing unconstitutional. On the other hand, it 
took him some time to recover from the shock which he 
sustained on being repelled or neglected by the clergy Ank.!.:so4. 
in his first ingenuous appeals to them; and if he never ^"'^1', 
ceased to hold them rigidly accountable as moral teachers 
and professors, he came to see that neither they nor the 
body of our church members were separable from the 
average morality of the age. There was something 
ludicrous in the contrast between his simple and child- 
like character, his absolute blamelessness as a citizen, 
with the clergy's holy horror and denunciation of him 
as, in one aspect, an arch-conspirator against the very 
frame-work of society ; in another, a wretch for whom 
the penitentiary was too good. The more he used the 
Scriptures in his agitation, the more he appeared to them 
a poacher on their preserves; and his secular movement 
was a standing irritation to them as an obvious work of 
Christian charity conducted without the aid and direction 
of the cloth. But they never could succeed in organizing 
a clerical anti-slaverysocietyhavingany vitality, whereas, ^«te,r:469; 
in oitr war time, we saw the U. 8. Sanitary Commission ' ^' 
call a U. S. Christian Commission into existence. His 
identifying his peace doctrine with the Saviour capped 
the climax of his audacity and their indignation. Prob- 
ably they will never forgive his succeeding without their 
patronage or permission (as an organized body), nor 
allow that slavery went under in any but " God's good 
time " and way. 
Vol. IV.— 22 
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Chap, Xif. My father's standing with the clergy was not improved 

v "" by his belief in the reality of the so-called spiritual jnani- 

. ^ festations — i, e., in proofs of the future existence not rest- 

^ ing solely on human aspiration or on the Bible. Some 

Antt,y.2,7s- hints have already been given of his attitude towards 

these phenomena, and little need be added here. A 

letter written in 1871 well portrays it : 

MS. Jaa. " In reply to your letter, inquiring wliat are my views oi 
3f • 'S71. in Spiritoalism, I will state for your private information that, 
after long and close investigation of the subject, I have had 
sufficient evidence, again and again, to convince me that it is 
more or less practicable for those who have left the body to 
hold communion with relatives and friends still in the flesh, and 
to make known their presence by signs and tokens in the shape 
of what are called ' manifestations.' I beheve that this has 
been true in all ages and in all countries of the world, but only 
to a limited extent ; whereas, in our own times, mei^umship is 
multiphed indefinitely, and the number of behevers in direct 
communication with tiie departed may be safely reckoned as 
A legion, embracing persons of aU ranks and conditions, from 

the moat cultivated and refined to the most rude and ignorant. 
The Old and New Testaments abound with analogous manifes- 
tations ; and these we are tai^ht from childhood to regard as 
unquestionable, simply because they are recorded in that par- 
ticular volume — for there are no living witnesses to authenti- 
cate any of them. And it is a noticeable fact, that those who 
are the most credulous in regard to ancient spirit intercourse, 
are the most sceptical iu regard to similar intercourse in their 
own day, though the latter is vouched for by multitudes of 
living and reliable witnesses. 

" Personally, I give very little time or attention to this mat- 
ter, needing no further evidence, and having had my curiosity 
folly gratified. There is no reason why yon should not mvesti- 
gate it, exercising all possible caution, and receiving nothing 
as true that does not commend itself to your reason and judg- 
ment. There are many weak-minded and deluded Spiritualists, 
who are easily imposed upon by unprincipled 'mediums,' and 
who foolishly waste a great deal of time in gratifying a morbid 
love for the marvellous ; and the greater proportion of spirit- 
hteratuie is utteriy worthless. But this is no more to the 
disparagement of Spiritualism itself than the foUies and ex- 
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travaganees of professed Christiatis are to Clmstianity, or Chap. Xll. 
the unprmeipled acts of Demoeratio partisans are to genaine "~ 

Democraey, 'Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they be of God,' is as needful advice to-day as 
it was in the ApostoUe age." 

In the following year he -wrote thus to Edward M. Davis 
of a certain adventuress : 

"Mrs. thinks 'there is no more thoughtless and irra- MS. Jan. 4, 

tional conclusion than that people acting trader Spirit guidance '^' 
aie less to be trusted, and less personally trustworthy, than 
those acting under other guidances,' But this is to beg the 
question ; for it assumes, first, that when any persons claim to 
be ' acting under Spirit guidance,' their word is not to be ques- 
tioned ; and secondly, that conceding that they are thus influ- 
enced (which certainly I do not doubt), it is not to be supposed 
that they are not wisely led. Now this is a sieve that will not 
hold water. . . . Hers is not the first case of Spirit halluci- 
nation which has come under my notice ; and in every instance 
it has seemed to me to border closely upon lunacy. Cer- 
tainly, immense credulity attends it," 

It must be freely admitted tliat my father was himself 
too eredulotis in regard to marvels, such as the " spirit pho- 
tographs," which have heen thoroughly exposed as sheer 
imposition. Partly he was misled by his assumption of , , „ ' ,^ 
integrity in every human being with whom he came in '■, ' v ' 
eontafit, but partly also by the fact that if you say A in , ' * ' 
any class of spiritual phenomena, there is no reason why \'. ^-^.)^ ,; 
you should not say B. For example, if a bellis lifted from . ^ - 
the table by the unseen agency, it is not past behef that 
the table itself may in turn be lifted from the floor ; and 
so on through the whole round of physical manifestations. 
He witnessed, as he says above, a very great variety of 
manifestations in daylight and in dark, at the houses of Anu.^-.'iyz. 
friends, at the rooms of mediums, in his own home, both *°^' ^'^'^^^ 
with and without mediums. As to this class he wrote to 
Mrs. Child in 1857: "I do not greatly wonder at your MS.Fei.6. 
' distrust of professional paid mediums ' ; and yet, is it 
unreasonable, if I ask a person to give me his time, his 
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Chap. XII. room, etc., for him to require some remuneration, ea- 

~ pecially when (as is generally the case) he is very poor? 

Beyond a doubt, some mediums are base impostors, and 

are pursuing the business merely as selfish adventurers." 

MS. Feb. My mother did not look kindly on Spiritualism, not 

-^'L^B.'fo envying my father's realizing sense of the actual presence 

J/. E. G. of the departed ; and he was not inconsiderate of her 

repugnance. Such differences only revealed their perfect 

^B(a, 1:423. union. His estimate of her at the end of the first year of 
their marriage held true to the hour of their final separa- 
tion. She supplied a needful element of repose, a useful 
example of punctuality and executive efficiency ; added no 
care to his life (so long as she was in health), and warded 
off many. She steadily combated the procrastinating habit 
which was probably inborn in my father, and which 
journalism easily fostered. She reminded him of editorial 
writing to be done, of letters to be answered. Her order 
and system were in sueh sharp contrast with his lack of 
these qualities that another kind of temperament than 
hers would have been worn with chafing. Happily, if my 

Anie.^:87. father was slow to begin, he was not inefficient; and if, 
for example, he habitually left himself too little time to 
reach the depot without "running for dear life," he seldom 
missed a train or an appointment. All her energy and 
self-denial were employed in keeping the family out of 
debt J and her constant concern in this regard was a 
wholesome correction of her husband's trust in Provi- 
dence, which in turn lightened her own spirits. In her 
despondency, he would put his arm round her and lead her 
up and down the parlor, while he sang his favorite air, 

Ante, 3: 22. " In the days when we went gypsying " 

till the cloud was lifted. 

She was ever solicitous for the respectable appearance 
of her children, as well as for their moral purity and their 
enlightenment. His own want of early training made my 
father underrate the value of education ; but, while her 
schooling had been much more narrow than her parents' 
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eircumstanees might have afforded at a period when, to Chap. xii. 
be sure, the higher education was withheld from women, 
she all the more was amhitioua for her children. She 
encouraged and stimulated us in our studies, and, accord- 
ing to our respective love of them, would have had us 
advance as long and as far as her self-saerifiee could 
maintain us, 

" If any man," wrote my father to Elizabeth Pease in 1846, MS. Nov. 
" was ever blessed with an affectionate and loving wife, I am ^^' 

that man; and if ever children had a watchful, assiduous, 
devot«d mother, mine have. I tell Helen that the only fear I 
have is, that her attachment for me is earned to an nndue 
extent. She always feels my absence so keenly that I never 
leave home without great reluctance, though she never wishes 
me to forego the discharge of any duty to please her. May I 
ever prove worthy of one so confiding, faithful, and loving ! " 

Most anxious hours my mother certainly passed in these 
absences, if one considers only her responsibility for the 
health of a large family. But her husband's health also 
caused solicitude, and when he left her, in stormy times, 
to attend the anniversaries in New York, with the certainty 
of violent disturbance from the mob, her forebodings were 
natural and most poignant. They often arose over the 
daily delays in my father's arriving home from the print- 
ing-oflce, he being exposed even in Boston to personal 
attack, and in frequent receipt of menaces through the 
mails. 

My mother's paralysis devolved the care of her — and 
it was a very great care at night — upon her husband and 
only daughter, who repaid to the full all the tenderness 
and affection she had lavished upon them. For an ex- 
tremely active person reduced to sudden dependence, she 
bore her fate with singular fortitude. " If I needed to 
learn a lesson of patience and resignation, the example of 
your invalid mother would be most instructive," wrote 
ray father to his absent son, in 1874. "How closely in ms.dic. 
her waking hours, during the long period of eleven years, w^'p'c. 
has she been confined to her chair at the window, with- 
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Chap. XII, out ft murmur at her hard lot ! " She was inexpressibly 

^ grateful for all the attentions she now received, and made 

heroic exertions to diminish them as far as lay in her 

power. I remember one instance in which she toiled up 

the long flight from the sitting-room to the chamber 

above, holding her skirt in her t-eeth, and dra^ng the 

useless limb from stair to stair, rather than call her 

daughter, who was putting her baby to sleep, to bring 

■ down the forgotten handkerchief. And daring all these 

years of weary waiting for release from the thraldom of 

the flesh, she was ever thinking and planning for the 

welfare of each member of the family. " Outwardly and 

MS. Feb. inwardly, she was loveliness itself," wrote my father just 

^wfp.'a. after the grave had closed over her. " No choice could 

have been a more fortunate one for me, and our married 

life was fraught with sueh blessings and enjoyments a^ 

have seldom been realized in a state of wedlock." 



END OP THE FOURTH AND LAST VOLUME. 
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VOLXMB I. 

Postscript, following p, siv. Id the last sentence of the eeeond pam- 
gre.pt, too muet borrowing is implied. For "paasage" read "sentence," 
anideU "etc." 

Page 3, line 13 from bottom. Old Town was part of Newbury, Mass. 

Page i, line 13. Dele both commas. 

Page 12, note 3. The record reads, conformably to our gneaa, "and here 
with ter Child." 

Page 14, line 5. Bead, " Kinsale, County Cork, Monster." 

Page 78, line 12, and page 98, line 10. For " Malcolm " read "Maloom." 

Page 87, line 17. For "Handwioh" read "Hardwick." 

Page 132. The passage quoted in the second paragraph is from Fisher 
Ames. 

Page 161, line 5 from bottom. For "1858" read "1848." 

Page 289, last sentence o£ note 1. It waa Isaac Winslow (not Nathan) who 
lived for a time at Danvers, Mass. 

Pi^e 301, line 4 from bottom. Supply an apostrophe after Thonghts. 

Page 332, last paragraph ; and page 401, first paragraph. Whittier's poem 
to W. L. G. was composed early in 1832 and published at once (not in 1833, 
as slated). 

Page 349, line 9 from bottom. Dele " bis first experience." See ante, 1 : 
343, 

Page 354, line 15. For "Wesleyan" read "Baptist." 

Page 388. The poetical extract is from Campbell's Stanzas to the memory 
of the Spanish Patriots. 

Page 397, note 3. The name of Orson S. Morray should have been 
inserted. 

Page 449, note. The Ml. Breckinridge mentioned was the Eer. Robert J. 
Breckinridge. 

Page 453, note 1, line 3. For " Crowley " read " Cowley." 

Page 501, line 1. For "Mayor" read " ex-Mayor." 



VOLtTME II. 

Page 35, note 1. Mr. Edward L. Pierce thinks that Mr. Ellis Ames's 
reminiscence was unjust to Mr. Snmner, and we are inclined to the same 

Page S8, note 1. As Mr. Stephen Higginaon died in 1834, and never owned 
a pew in Dr. Channing's church, Mrs. Chapman's memory was dearly at 
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Boston, Ma7 17, 1836. 
1 requests me to say that she will soon want 
le friends and relatives receiitl; come to town, 
ood enoi^h to Bocommodatejourself elsewhere as soon as may 
ll^Yours very truly, 

Henby Hiooinson. 
Hehby Chapman, jr., Esqre. 

The writer was a brother of the late Mr. Stephen Higginsan. The letter 
is endorsed in Mrs. Chapman's handwriting : " The Sabbath preceding this 
data piay 15], Garrison and May eat in our pew." The discourse alluded 
to by Mr, Garrison on page 98 was giren two months before tliis. 

Page 103, linos 10, 11. Itsfe Dr. H. I, BowdiKh, Mr, Ward lived in 
Salem (not in Danvers). 

Page 1*3, line 6 from bottom. For " 1833" read " 183L" 

Pages 336, 237. Both letters are from the MSS. 

Page 247. last sentence of flrst paragraph. Senator Davia denied having 
heard Preston's threat (iieing either engaged or absent). See LSi. 12 : 177, 

Page 315, The writer of the letter of Nov. U, 1839, was the Bev. L. D. 
Butts (Mb. 17 : 24). 

Page 360, line i from bottom. The denial concerning Mr. Cliild is not 
quite acourate. See post, S : 20, note 2, and 49, 83, 101. 

Page 395, second paragraph. For " Qwirierly Seiriea) " read " Mdinburgh 
BeineiB." 

Volume III. 

Page 354, note 2. To show the difficulty of attempting to write liiatory 
wiOi entire accuracy, we remark that Mr, Phillips, in 1851, called "the 
West India interest " in Parliament " some fifty or sixty strong." To keep 
within bounds, he would claim no more than " flfty votes." In 1879 (!) he 
wrote to P. J. G. of this incident : " Yes, Baiton told roe the story, and 
(VConnell has iiimselt told it in one of his later speeches. But it was 
twonty-seven votes, nob sixty, they promised him. You will tell Lizay 
Pease this." 



Volume IV. 

Page 113. last line but one. DeU the comma after "coming." Though 
it occurs in the origtoal MS, , it perhaps implies that Mr. Thompson accom- 
panied Mr. Garrison to Baltimore, which was not the case. His coming 
was expected. 
Page 166, note 2, last line but one. For "Washburne" read "Wash- 
Page 176, line 2. It is Uterally incorrect to say that the Massachusetts 
A, S. Sosiety continued the Standard. This paper remained the organ of 
the Ameriean A. S. Society after the scliism of 1865. Nevertheless, as 
previously, the main support of the paper (through the Subscription Fes- 
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tival and otherwise) came from tbe Massachusetts organuation. or what 
was left of it. 

Page 334, aecond pamgraph. In reading our remarks about our father's 
title to be called a Christian, Mr. Oliver Johnson remindH ns of the follow- 
ing passage on p. 366 of his Lite of W, L, G. : 

"Several years since, a clergytEian, bearing a name of great eminence 
throughout the Christian world, said to me in substance : ■ I should not 
dare to call JIc. Garrigon an inSdel, for fear of bringing Christiaiiity itself 
into reproach. For, if a man can lire auch a life as he has lived and do what 
he haadone, — if he can stand up tor God's law of pnrity and justice in the 
face of a frowning world, and when even the professed ministera of C3irist 
are recreant, — ^if he can devote himself to the redemption of an outraged 
and plundered race and be pelted with the viiest epithets for a whole gen- 
eration, without flinoMng or faltering, and yet be an infidel, men may well 
ast what is the value of Christiftnity. No, no ; I must believe that Mr. 
Garrison is a Christian, who has his walk with God, or he never could 
have had strength and courage to go through the fiery trials to which he 
has been exposed.' " 
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Brooks, Peter Chardon (1767-1849J, 1 : 488. Brown, William Wells [b. Leidnglon, Kj., 

Brooks, Preston Smith[i8i9-ia57],beatsSuin- iEi6; d. Chelsea, Mass., Nov. 6, 1684], colored 

ner,3:4J4; would have the South Ecii* Wash- oiatot, 3 ! 311 ; vidts England, 259; recruits 

BtoUEham, Henry [1779-1868]. aholitionist, 3; Browne, John White [b. Salem, Mass,, Mar. 29, 

3M ; on slavery, 1 : sii ; on G. Thompson's A. i3io ; d. Mass., May I, r86o], career, 3 ; 326, at 

S. services, 4J5, and oratory, 436 ; urges him to Ajili-Sabbalh Convention, 320, 226. 

the law, 436; on John L, Brown's case, 3 : iji ; Brownlow, William Gannaway, Rev. [1805- 

pro-Southem, 4 : 67. '877), 4 : 115. 

Brown, Antoinette L., Rev. [b. Henrietta, N, Brownson, Oreatea Augustus, Rev. [1803- 

Y., May so, 1 3; ;]. ordained, 3: 389, mohbed, i876],lhinkscurrency lhemahlqueslion,8: 246; 

351 — Portrait in 'Autographs for Freedom,' odious to J. Q. Adams, 224. 

vol. a. Bryant, William CuUen [1794-1878], at Kossuth 

Brown, Benjamin Qrati [1826-1885], Mis- dmner, 3 : 348; toasted by C. M. Oay, 3S1 : 

Brown, David Paul [1795-1873], dissuadedfiom Bryce, James [b. 183S], 4:280. 
coloniradon, 1:41]: mobbed in N.V.,44?; Buchanan, James [t79'-'S631, Presidential can- 
speech at Penn. Hall, 214. 21J. Cabinet, 4 ; 143: approves the subjugation of 

Brown, George Center, 4 : 57. Kansas, 3: 457, favors Lecompton Constitution, 

Brown, Henry " Box," 3 : 347. 495; duty to maintain Union, 4 : is; goes out 

Brown, John [li. Torrmglon, Conn., May 9, ofolBce. 16. 

jSoo: d. Charlestown, Va., Dec, 2, 1839], in a Buckingham, Joseph Tinker [1779-1861], edi- 

Boston mob, 8 ; 487; goingto Kansas, 417, 418; tor Boston Courier, praises G.'s conduct of ^ni 

N. £. A, S. Convention, 488; Misaouri raid, call from G., 192: invokes the law against him, 

487, 490; Virginia mvaaion scheme, 440, 490, in- 246! manlmess, 521; praise from J. R. towell, 

timated, 472,'his conJidants, 47a, 4S7, 4 : 48, 134, 546, — Letters to F. Jackson, 3:7; frotrt G., 

followers, 3 ; 424, seises Harper's Feny, 4S6. 1 : 179. 

interview wilh Mason, 487. 489, judged by G. , Buffum, Arnold [b. Smitbiield, R, l„i783; d. 

486, 488, 489, 49', address to the court, and Perth Amboy, N. J., Mar, 13, 1859], career, 1 : 

sentence, 490, 491, letters from jail, 461,487, 2Si,early rtiendofi.iS,,373,fomisN. E, A. S, S,, 

hung, S 1 184, 3 ; 490, 454, body taken North, =80, first president, 281 ; A. S, lecturer, 283, 302 ; 

4 ; 133, commemorative meetings, 3 ; 461, 490, converts E. L, Capron, 398 : assists P. Crandall, 

505, 4: 3; relation to G, as pioneer, 3 ; 493, par- 319, 320; debate with J. N. Dsnfonh, 323; urges 

allel, 492, 493 ; condemned hy Seward, 497, 4 : G 's mission to England, 336, 327 ; lectures in 

IS, and Nat Republican Convention, 3 ; 503, Eastern Mass., 327 ; delegateto Nat. A. S. Con- 

4: 18; aid for family, a, 6; soul marching 00, vention, 395, 398; Phila. agent of Lib., 429: 

3!, John Brown song. 81, 141, 144, bust unveiled, hospitality to G., 430, scheme for his support, 

70, daughter teaches freedmen m Wise's home, 433; opposes disunion, 3 ; loii unable 10 attend 

133: compared to Gen. Anderson, 138; Life by Mass. A. S. S. anniversary, 448: dies, 476.— 

Redpath, 134, Webb, and Sanborn, 3 : 49t,— LetterstcG., 1 ; 290, 319, 332, 326, 327, 429, 

Portraits m each. 430,11. C. Bacon, 1 : 468, T, Oarkson, 1 : 363, '. 

Brown,John[i8io-i883], author of 'Rab,' 4: Knapp. 1:3=7: J^"^ J- Cropper, 1: 328, J, 

231, second meedng with G., 283. Kenrick, 1 : 419, C, Stuart, 1:367- 
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British lour with F. Douglasa, 3 : 153. 1S5, al Butler, Andrew Pickena I1796-.8S7I, fugiiive- 

G. Combe's, 177, brings back A. S. MemoriaL slave bill, 3 : 246. 175. 

from United Seces)Jon Chutcli, 16S: colloquy ButleT, Benjamm Fraaklin [b. 1818], would 

with B. F. Halleu, 314. 3=5- suppress slave insunwtions, 4 ; aj. =S. matis 

Bugle, Anti-Slavery, organ Ohio A. S. S., 3 ; contrabands of slaves, 114, authorily from Sctte- 

135, z'o, editors, nx]. 393, suspends, 4 : 30. lacy Cameron, 33; rival candidate of Lincoln, 

Bui^oyne, John [1712-1791]. 4: io6. ici; suppon finm W. Phillips, =93; Gov. of 

Burke, Edmund, 3: 130. Mass.. 1 : 258. 

Burleigh, Charles Callatus [h. Plainfield. Butler, Oeorge, Rev., 4 : i;S. Husband a( 

Conn.. Nov. 3. .8.0; d. Florence, Mats,, June Butler, Josephine B., agitation agabist Con- 

13, 1878], career. 1 ; 476; chamjion of P. Cian- tagious Diseases Acts, 4 ; 54B. 181 ; supporters, 

dall, 416: talk with Mary Emerson. 476: wit- s3o-a8a; meets 6., 371. praised by him, 377: 

nesses Boston mob, a ; 11, 13, Ui 17, l3, JS. 38, &rewcll to him. aS,; success, 285.— ie/iiJ- & 

reports it, 44; calls on G. W. Benson, 38: de- G., 4 : 2j2;/ivmR. F. Mariinean, 4: 278. 

scribes Boston afl:Et mob. 39 : edits Lii., 44, 84 ; Butler, Matthew Calbraitb (b. 1836], * ; 295. 

with G. on his Klum, 47. 48; resolutions in Bn«on, Charlea [^813-1871], of committee on 

support of Z.1*^., 113. 33r: atPenn. Hall, 217, at London breakfast to G.. 4 t 196, letter of regret, 

as to ColUns's missiop, 416; confidence from G. Buitoa, Thomas Powell [1786-184:], English 
Sadlh is to Ema'-dfadr, 3 -.i: moderate and- abolitionist, 1: 146, 4 : loi, ajr 1 M.. P., succes- 
clericai exprsuon, ij, on S- S^ Foster's lee- sorofWilberforce. 1: 331 ; appearance and char- 
convention, 95 ; edits /"full, ^wsmai, 101 ; con- reproached by Cresson,!; 371; at Wilbetforcc's 
verted todisunion, loi, iii, iii; presents banner fiineial. 379; talk with O. ss to Thompson, 436 ; 
toG., 113 Jectures in Ohio, 194; jailedfcr selling meets G. again, 8: 385,387: anecdote of O'Con- 
books on Sunday, 223; at Anri-Sabbath Conien- neU,3: 354; posterity, i-.i^s^^Ltllertinti,, 1; 
tion, 32r, 136; in Rynders mob, 298; at N. E 369. E. Wright, 1 : 425,— See, as to poittait. 
Convention, 301 ; writes A. S. History of John 1 : 339. 

ograpby, 4 : 357: death, 354, tribute from G,, don breakfast to G.. 4 : 196, letter of rcgiet, 199. 

3S9; powerful debater, 319, anecdote of his Byron, Lady [r79a-iS6D], talk with G., 8; 376. 

Henry Benson, 8 : 39, E. M. Davis, a : 134, J. 

M. McKim, a : 159. 3"> S. J- May. 1 : 47* Cabot, Jamea Elliot [b. 1B31]. 3 : 333. 

Burleigh, Cyrus Uoses [b. Plainfreld, Coun.. Cabot, Samuel, Jr. [d. 1SB5]. 3 : 481. 

Feb. 8, 1830: d. Sunnyside, Pa.. Mar. 7. 1355]. Cabot, Susan, 3 : 55. 

atN.Y.anniveisaiy, 2:348, at GroioaConven- Cairn BB, John Elliot [1814-1875], friend of the 

tion. 431. Son of North, 4:66, 3i6, his 'Slave Power.' 73, sup. 

Burleigh, Rinaldo l>774-i863l, 1 ; 476- porter of Lincoln. 130. lar. letter of reg.et 10 

Burleigh, William Henry [b. Woodstock, Londonbreakfast toG., 199. 

Conn., Feb. 3, rSu ; d. Brooklyn. N. Y., Mar. Caledonian Mercury, 4 : 71. 

i3. 1871], 3 : 330, 4 : 8a Calhoun, John Caldwell [1782-1350]. ultra pro- 

Burlingaine, AnBOQ [iSso-tSto], at Hale din- slavery leader, a ; Si ; talk with J. Q. Adams. 

ner. 3 : 381, treaty with China. 4 : 300. 4 : 3:4 ; biU to keep A. S. matter from South, 1 ; 



Burnet, John, Rev., at World's 




232. his own mail tampered with. 500. plan (or 


8^.^37* 372; at meeting of A. 5. 


league. 3: 




Burns, Anthony [b, Va, .830; d 


. St. Cather- 


would receive Vemont anii-Tesas resolutions. 


ine-s, Canada. July 27, 1862]. fugi 




347; clamors for Cmrlt reparation. 8:51; pos- 








Burr, Aaron [.756-'836], A. S. v 




defeated. 120, 237; newspaper organ, 130; dis- 






unionist. 1,2. 2i6; on the balance of power, aij. 


Buriilt, Ellhu [1810-18797,' 3 : +6. 




ai6; would evtend the Missouri paiallel, 217, 
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lion. 538. address to Soulb, 245. !45; ei-Presi- Caatlereaeh, Lord [1769-1822]. 3 ■ n. 

dentisl caodidaie, 273: lasl speech, 575; o" Catholic Church and slav«y, 3 ; 175. jSB. 

Episcopal Church hnng pro-slaveiy, 275. =89: Cavtnder, Thomas S. [b. Aug. ;6, iS^s], 3 : 

dies, 381 ; grave viaiied by G., 4 : 144, io3. 101. 

California, K!l to orgmus free, 3 ; 136. Ciiylon Centinel (Bosion), 3 : s- 

compromUs 10 make it slave, =37, sBiiggle of Chace, Elizabeth Buffum [b, Dec. g. 1606], 1 ; 

!K,o, 244. MS. in Oay-s Omnibus Bill, 173- =74. 393. 

5j6 ■ passes fugilive-slave la*. 369. Chaee, William H. [b. Pmvidence. E. I., May 

Calvili, John [1509-.564I, 3 : no. 3. 'Kh; d. N. Y. Qty, Sept, i, 1862!. a Prcvi- 

Cambell, David, » ; aaj. dence aboliiionisl. 1 ; 314. btother-in-law of T, 

Cambridge (Mass.) A. S. Society, 1 : 46a. 463, Davis, 3 ; 340; call fiom G„ 46: visiis N. Y., 

imilaled by Am. Union. 4J0- M^. 3S9 : 'P'*'" »' Springfield Conyenrion, 

Cameron, Simon [b. IN9], authorizes employ- 4'9: no-organiialionisl. 3 ; S3, cominuniiy vjiih 

ing fugiiives iiom loyal slaveholders, i : 35, C. A. Gieene, 23. ii.—Ltllcrs to G. W. Benson, 

overruled by Uncoln. 33. *:3s,;>™N. H. Whiting. 3 : 24. 

Campbell, Alexander, Rev. [i;56-i866], 3: 78. Chadwick, John White, Rev. [b. 1840]. 4 : 145- 

Campbell, George lb. 1824], 4 ; 274. Chalmers, Thomaa, Rev. [1780-184;], raises 

Campbell, John, Rev. [1794-1B67), accuses G. funds for Free Chuich, 3 : 150. 

of infidelity, 3 : 177. 375. Chalmers, Williatn, Rev., Free Church collect- 
Campbell, John Reid, aidsG. in BoB.on mob, ingagentinU. S., 3 : 15=; exposes G. 's heresy, 

3 : 20, visit from G. W. Benson, 38. >;=, 153. 

Canaan (N.H.|, NoyesAcadcmy mobbed, 1 : 494; Chamberlain, Daniel Henry [b. 183s], conver- 

pto-slaveiy vigilance committee. 3 : ^^. sadon with Lincoln, 4 : .3=. Gov. of S. C, 293. 

CandliBh, Robert Smith [1805-1873]. 3 : 164. on G.'s letter to Blaine, 302. 

Canning, George [1770-182;], 4 ; 194. Chandler, Eliiabeth Margaret [b. Centre, 

Canterbury (Conn.), uprising against P. Cran- Del., Dec. 24, 1807; d- Raisbi, Mich., Nov. a, 

dall's colored school, 1 : 3.9-321 ; gets a law 1834]. ™!e* fo^ Genba, 1 1 145 ; brother, 3 : 

Capron, Effingham 1,. [b. Pomftat, Conn., Mar, Chandler, Thomas, 3 : 39;. 393. 

29, 1791 : d. Providence, R. I., Sept. i6, 1B59]. Channing, Waiter [17B6-.876], S : iSS. Bto. of 

convert to abolition. 1 : 398 ; delegate to Nat. Channing, William Kllety, Rev. [1780-1842], 

A. S. Convention, 397; ofScer of Peaoe Conven- his person, 1 : 357. "nde of W. H. Channing, 

don, 3: 2=7; preddent of Non-Resistance So- 8 : 42s, pastorof Chapmans, 49; s^tiemeofcom- 

Carey, Mathew [1760-1S39], 1 : 396. Indies. 1 : 466, 3 : 24; church attended by G,, 

Catleton, W. T., 4 : 131. 1 = 78, 3 ; 98, private A. S. appeals from G, 1 ; 

Catlyle, Thomaa [179S-1S81I, letters from Emer- ai4, 4*4. 4 ; 310, 3:90; A. S. sllmulus fiom 

son. 3 : 77, 3 : IS. Mrs Child, 90, from K G. Loring, 35: letter 

Carpenter, Laat, Rev, [1780-1840]. 3 : 171. to Miss Aitin, 1 ; 296 ; riot sermon, 465-467 : 

Carpenter, Mary [1807-1877], iriendsbip with avoidanceofG., 466, 3 1 97,98,424,3 ; 242, 243; 

G., 3 ; 17!. death, 4 : 280 —Letlirsfrsm S. dislikes imtnediatiam, 1 ; 466, and A. S. oi^ani- 

May, Jr., 3: 172.187, 188.211. Sister of iation,S:56,3:23;rotwantedbyAm. Uoion, 

Carpenter, Philip Pearaall, Rev. [18.9-1877], 1:470; congregation disturbed by A. S, notice, 

Carroll, Charles [1737-1S32]. 1 : 297. pears, 1 : 439, 466, a ; 54. praised by E, G, 

Carver, John [d. i6ai], 3 ; 198. LoHog, 55, censured by G., S4, 57, 61, 65, 66, 

Gary, Alice [1820-1871], 4: 36. Sister of 84, 86, S9-93, by Phelps, 62, 63, by J. T. Austin, 

Cary, Phcebe [1B24-1871], 4 ; 36. 68, by Goodell, 89, gi-93, by J. Q, Adams, 91, 

CasB, Lewis [1783-1866], Preadential candidate, by South, 3; 342; shakes hands with G,, 3; 

lations with Austria, 341; attacks O. Thompson 97,98; sermons described by G, 98, io6; letter 

in Senate, 357, 333; doctrine of squatter sovei- to Biiney,9S, 131; onpubhc quiet about slaveiy, 

eignty, 402. 99; heads call for Lovejoy meeting, 188, speech, 

Cassey, Joseph [b. West Indies; d. Jan., 1848, 189, letter to abolitionists, 191, 205; peace lee- 

S9th year], 1 ; 342 ; aid in buying ' Thoughts on lure, 222 : letter to Qay, aSi ; at Cbardon-St 
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ConveniiMi, 8 !42t ; impuise lo Brook Farm ci- 


Chapman, Maria Weston [b. Weymoud,, 


■peHBrair^^srSTSs ; iofiuaica as aflected hy 


Mass., July 25, tEo6; d. there Jul)- w, 1885], 


A, S. organiialion, ;<; work on W. I. Emanci- 


descent, B : 49; pillar of Boston Feni. A. S. S., 


paliac, IS, ig ; on pro-slavery Am. nJIgion, 29 ; 


10, at mobbed meeting, n, account of it, w, .3, 


opposes political abolition, 33 ; pamphlet ' Duty 


15,16, 34, hostess oi the expelled society, 15, 16; 




vi^ts Thompson, 43, has his portrait painted. 


C™^ aeliop, s>; "Muld divorce slavery irom 


63; hostess of G., 95, 96, 99; on his shaking 


national concerns, sj, and dissoWe Union sooner 


hands with Channing, ^ ; meets H. Manilleat^ 


than admit Teras, fit, moial attitude lowaids the 


98; invites G. to hear Chaining, and Channbig 


Constitution, 116; West India emancipalion ad- 


,0 meet G, 98; holds an A. S. meeting, 105: 


dress and death, 78; Ufc nvie»ed by Or.. J39, 


verses on ;d Agents' meeting, 114: talk with 


4 : 314 : woriis read by KossuHi, 3 : 341 : quoted 


GrimWs, t6t, with R.F.Wallcut, 422; at Love- 




joy meeting, iBg; la Philadelphia, =13, speaks 


Newport Memorial meeting, ya.^Lrllinfima 


at Penn. Hall, 214, =15, 217, 134; hopes of 


G„ 1:;«, 464, 3:90; Follen, »:i05; G. 




Ticknor, 3 : .oS,— Portrait (best copy) in C. T. 


2=3; secretary Non-Reaislance Society, 229; 


Brookj's Memorial vol. Uncle of 


reports Stanton's behavior to G., 173, and 


Ibanning, Willima Ellery [b. iSi3], 3 : 357, 


Trask-Goodell peace iicident, S77; testimonial 


Ihaanlae, William Henry, Rev. [ieio-iS84], 


to Lii., 179; peciniary support of O., =40; 


Harvard graduate, 3 : 1B8, memier Cambridge 


reply 10 H. Clay, 23i ; edits lim-Sisiibait, 316 ; 




at Noa-Resistance meeting, 327; founds Liberty 




3 : 65 ; on decline of Liberty Party, iSs, secedt 
from it, 2ir; victim of Slave Power, 65, — Poi 
trait in 'Case of W.L. Chaplin, 1851.' 

Chapman, Ann Creeiie [d. Bi 
1837, aged 35], al mobbed A, S. I 
death, lat.—LitUr fe G., 3 : ao7. Daughter of 

Chapman, Henry [b. Salem, Mass. ; d. Boston, 
Nov. 13, 13,6, aged 7s], merchant, 3 : 49 : house 
used for A. S. Fai. 
G., 107; survives his son, 3 : 79. Father of 

Chapman, Henry Qraftoo [b. Boston, May 3, 
r8o4 ; d. Oct. 3, i34sl, descent, a ; 49 ; home, 
3 ! 90 ; pves information to Mayor Lyman, 3 : 
32; witnesses Boston mob, 13; helps Thompson 
depart, 50; host of G., 96; meets H. Mattineau, 

delegate to VTorld's Convention, 353 ; raises 
money for Standard, 359; at Chardon-SL Con- 

?S, funeral, n.—Liiiin fivm E. Quincy, S : 



daughters, 496, 197, i»6; remembered by G. 

abroad, si^: askshimtowiitebisautoHograpby, 

; Ljle of H. Maitineau, s63 ; her friendship 



; a6g.—LiH 



S40, 3 : 458, Lot 

Kim, 4 : 34, 36. H. Mattii 

3 : 3S, R. D. Webb, 3 : 1 

80: /mm G., 2: 360, 361 

Hugo. 3 : 3S4, Anne Knight, it : 3«7, H. M: 

tineau, B : 37B, N. Tourgueneff, 3 : 4''- 



J. M. Me. 
i<j, L. Molt, 
Wright, 3 : 
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Chapman, Mary Gray Td. Boston, Nov. B, 1874, 3 ; 60; nn £«aiKv)tn(D»- transfer. 84: WhiggEry 

Tfilhyear], alA. S. Fair, 2:68; al Mrs. Chap- objacKd lo, 9=, 9; : defence of J. Q. Adams's A. 

man's, 105; her messenger, 3 : ^s^.-LcOer S. character, 9;; wanla dB>inion or cmancipa. 

_fiviii W. Phillips, a : 413. Daughter of tion, 98, bul opposes G.'s disunion policy, 100, 

Chapman,SaratiQreeae[d. July3i,i347,aeed loi: iiilliiavis boia Slantia^ 101; meetsG., 

73], S : t!)- azB, 329 '■ death, i : 255 LeUtr A' G., a : 1. 

Chardon- Street Canvenlion. proceedings, S : Child, Isaac, 1 : 27S. 

421-431: lepoctcd by Mrs. Chapman, 3 : s, in- Child, Lydis Maria [b. Medford, Mass., Feb. 

circulation, 40; last sessions, 7: sequel, 133. n/iFTancis, nanied D. L. Child, 1: 73: tclig- 

ChariiBton (S. C), bonlice of A. S. documents, ions views censured by G, 157 ; talks about O. 

incite abolition mobs, 493 ; scenes at Nat, Dem. its eSect, 1 : 418, ^ : 90: hei 'Appeal,' 1 : 418, 

Convention, 3 ; 500; captund by Union foiccs, 2 : 90, and ' Oasis,.^ 1: 361, S : 39; HteTary style, 

4 : 134, visited by G., 139, scenes during Sumter X : 461 ; accompanies Thompson toN^ Y., 3:3; 

celebration, 139-153. descnbes Reign of Tetror, 1 : 490 ; at Mrs. 

ChsritOD, John, 4:320. Chapman's, » : 105 : at Miss Sargent's, 106; 

Chartiata.inieifcre with A, S. meetings, St 399, defines Transcendentalism and Perfectionism, 

400, factions, 3 ; 159; addressedbyG , 173. ?o4; at Non-Resistance meedng, 337; made 

Chartrea, Due de [b. 1840], 4 : 195. niembet Eiee. Com. Am. A. S. S:, J49, and 

Chaae, Salmon PnrtlKod [1808-1873], defines delegate 10 World's Convention, jssT" edits 
Liberty Party's scope, 8 : 61, 6=: letter from StaniUrd, 360, 3 : bo; on Channing'rqinckeo- 
Sewardoo Teias, 138; excluded from Senate ing by A. ST organization. 3 : 24; on the low- 
committees, S73: hopeful of A. S. issue, 406; ered tone of political abolition, ^ ; repudiates 
Presidential aspirant, <&i, 4 : 104, lo;; Secre- G.'s disunion policy, 53, incon^tent, 54; views 
lary of Treasury, T16; attentions to G. Thomp- on Binriluidism, 4;33'5; praises G.'s Williams- 
son, lor; at H. W.Davis'scommenioration, 177; town address, 58: remembered by him abroad, 
approves national testimonial to G., 1S3, 1B6. 919: introduces him to Anne Whitney, s38. — 

Cheever, George Barrel!, Rev. [b. iSoj], Z*i!feKi fo Mrs. Lorina 1 ! 490, R, F. Wallcu^ 

abolitionat, 1 1 454; ' Commonplace Book of 4 : s%: /nm G., 4 : 339; newspaper Letters 

Poetry,' 4: srj: trial for libel, 1:478, iS:63; fiora New York, 1 : rij.— Pomait in 'Letters,' 

at Garrison's reception, 4:36; A. S. sermon, 35, 18S3, and mfiarpet'iMagaiam, January, laSo. 

37; church opened to abolitionists, ;8. Chinese, proacripiion of, 4 ; =96-302. 

Cherokees, disposstssedoftheirlsndsinGeoipa, Choate. Rufus [1799-1859], invited to Faneuil 

1 : is6, 370, 171, defended by Senator Freling- Hall meeting, 1 : 487, ahsent, 499: for slave, 

huysen, i8i; slaveholders, 3 ; 30. catching, 3 : 378; on the glittering gentralitiea 

Chilian, Frederick William [b. Rochester, of Declaration of Independence, 1 ; 141. 

Eng., Nov. 33, 1833; d. London, Apr. 29, 1888]. Christian Advocate, 4 : 103. 

son-in-law of G. Thompson, 4 ; 65. 66, 194; edits Christian Examiner (Boston), 1 ; 220. 

Dial,6s, MarainsStar. 7a; A, S. activity, 66, Christian Mirror (Portland, Me.), edited by Asa 

reports English agilalion for the North, ji; at Cummings; on G.'s tyranny, a ; 140, on the 

London break&st to G., 196-199, publishes pro- movement against him, 397, on male and female 

ceedings, 3ia; greats G. (1877), i-ji.—Litlm tn committees, z%i. 

G., 4: 67, 7r.— Portrait in ^*or^"Mj'J')wiirf, ChriaiiaQ Monitor,!; 304. 

Mar., 1S89. Christian Register, conducted by S. Willard, 

Child, David Lee [b. West Boyiston, Mass., 3: jll sl™es Thompson, 1 : 463; on Boston 

Julys, r794; d. Wayland, Mass., Sept. 18, r374], mob, fl : 36: on Chanoing'B Essay, 54 ; publishes 

Harvard graduate, 1 : 213, lawyer and editor, 73, May's Recollecliors, 4 : 179. 

S73; comments on G.'s Kbel trial, 219; part in Christian Union, 4: 255. 

(bunding New Eng, A. S, Soc'y, 378-280: trus- Christian Watchman, 3 : 36. 

tee Noyes Academy, 454 ; catechizes A. Law- Christian Witness, 3 ; r77. 

rence, 455 : literary style, 461 ; accompanies Christiana (Pa.), Gorsuch slave case, 3 : 335. 

Thompson, 8:3; projected trip to Texas, 105: 350, 353, 3E3. 

on non-resistance in A. S. Constitution, 304, on Chronicle. See Msrmng ChratkU. Vei-moit 

Third Party, 313; on World's Convention, 351, Chrenkle. 

delegate thereto, 353; reporter for Standard, Chronicle (Newcastle), 4 ; 73, J19. 

360, editor, 3 : id, 49, 83, 99: disunioo petition, Chronotype, editors, 3 ; 353, 461. 
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ChurchHl, Alfred Spencer, 4 : .96. 


Whigs for Taylor, 132; visits Father Malbevr, 




260, defends him in Senate, 1161, incense fraai 


(i836),»;77, against Che /-iiiiBWTO^ifi, 77,98, 




186, against W. Phillips, 4 : 46 ; first visit from 




G., 3:378; Bible reading in schools, 4 ; h^. 




Cinquez, Joseph, 2 ; ii6. 






33a, 340; visited by Kossufli, 353; no abolition- 


Civil Riehts BiU, 4 : 138, 




Ciapp. Henry, 3 : ,57. 




Clarendon, Earl of [1608-1674], 4 : 318, 


Clayton, John MiddletOB [.796-1856], 3 1 337. 


Clark, Ezra, 3 : sci. 


Clerical Appeal, (a) S : 136-143, .52, 167, 19B, 


Clark, Helen Brieht, 4 : ;3o. 




Clark, PcieE. 3 ; ?iS. 


tsS, 173, e"cept Enia^-fatar. 162, copied by 


Clarke, James Freeman, Rev. [ia.o-.B8S], at 


pro-slavery press, i6a, viewed by L. Tappan, 




163, censured in tepon by G., =09, approved by 


<M ; at Mass- A. S, S. nieednK, 4 : s : asls G. 


Woodbury, 141-143. hy Torrey, a66, by Lundy, 


to write his autobiograpiij', nsj. 


3=2. 




Cleveland (0.). National A. S. Convention, a : 


35*. 3^t. 4;2oi, jo6, jji, home, 3;i; on 


314-319, 339; Disunion Convention, 3 : 460-463. 




Clevenger, Shobal Vail [1312-.843], 4 : 288. 


A. Buffum, sSi ; mads lion, member New Eng. 


ClintOB, De Witt [.769-18=8!, bis person, 1 : 


A, S. Soc, =33, deceived by Cresson, 303, 3j8, 


357; author of Erie Canal, a :ss9. 


354. 363, 364, SBS; declines hen. membership of 


Clique (the Boston), composed of rbillips, Quincy, 


Colon. Soc., 364; approval of that Society gar- 


Mrs. Chapman, and the Westons, 3 : go, 10., 


bled, 3 j8; neutrality towards 11, 364; interview 




with G., 36^64 ; career ske.ched by E. G. l.or. 


Coatea, Lindley [b. Mar. 3, .794: d June 3, 


ing, a : lafl; presides over World's Convenrion, 


1856), 8 ; 355— Portrait in Soiedley's Hist, Uo- 






renounce! the Colonization Society, 3BB, 416; 


Cobb, Howell [i3.s-.S681, 3 ; 443- 


interview with Collins, 3:=,; dread of G.'s 


Cobden. , MisB, 4 : .97. 


Oweniam, 9 ; Sabbatarian letter, 7 ; anecdote of 


Cobden, Richard [13=4-1865], friend of North, 


Lafiyetle, 354 ; joins outcry againw Free Church, 


4:66, J rS. 


153; laul visit from G„ 168; assent 10 disunion, 


Cochin, Augustin [1833-1872], meets O., 4 : 


r63. 1*9 ; death, 1 : 36,, 3:, 6^: O.'s proto- 


195, at Paris A. S. Conference, =30, =31. 


type, 3-7— i"^"' * J- Fenwick, 1 : 363, H. 


Codding, Ichabod, Rev. [b. Biistol, N, Y„ 1811; 


a Wright, 3 : .69; >™ A. Buffbm and Crop- 


d. Saiaboo, Wis., June 17, 1866], 3 : 318. 


per, 1 : J63. 


Codman, John, Rev. lt78>-.847), 3 : =4. 



Clay, Cassius UarcelluB [b. Ky., Oct. 19, Coe, William, Rev., supporter of G., 3 : 269, 

iSiol.heaisG at New Haven, 3 : 379, 380; on 187, summoned to CbanJon.St, Convention, 424. 

number of slaveholders, =71. 'J3; Life by Greeley, CofHn, Charles Carlcton [b. 1853], 4 : 135. 

273; in Mesioan War, 375; meets O., 381, itib- Coffin, Charlotte G. [d. Boston, Apr. 15, 1S89], 

ute to him, 379, 381 ; at Hale dinner, 381. sistei of Mrs, S. J. May, 3 : 33s : guest of G., 

Clay, Clement Coiner [1789-1866], 1 1 483. 4 : 333. 

CUy, Henry [.777-1852], defended by G., I : CofHn, Joshua [b. Newbury, Mass., Oct. la, 

85; nominated by G. for President, 122, 148; 1792; d. June 94, 18S4], historian of Newbury, 

leading eoloniiationist, 91; favors Stats aid, 148; 1 ; 23a, teacher, 273, 875 ; part in founding New 

coloniiation address reviewed by G., 148; steps Eng. A. S. Society, 37S, a8o, iBi; helps edit 

to release O, from jail, 190 ; support promised by Lii , 283 ; delegate to Nat. A, 5, Convention, 

tampered with, 501, opposes Calhoun's bill Ibr driven out of Philadelphia post-ofBce, 3 : 31; 

censorship of mails, a: 74; pn>-slavery speech in letter Co celebration of Mass. A. S. S,, 448,— Por- 

Senate, 282; loses A. S. political support, 1 ; 190, trait in Harft^s MagaiiHi, 5. : .76. 

%: 309, 315,317: loses Pre^dential nomination, CoSin, Levi [b. Hew Garden, N. C, Oct. s&. 
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B, ChatlsB, 
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[b. VI., o=t 


., .Bi^], At> 






Gen. Agsnl 








ioal delegare 


.0, j,6, 348; 


Chaidon-St. Coc 






idst 




1-4.8, putsuei 


1 by Colver, 




edited by C Scuact 




byj 


, P. Bishop, 


8 : 39, d 


d G at 



letter or approval, 1 ijsS; efioRs to prevenl G.'s 
going 10 England, 335, 342 ; protest from Wil- 
betforce, ere., 360, 361, 365; libel on the free 
biaclis, 374 ; called a humbug by O'Connell, 377, 
3E0; persecution of G., 3881 deficit, 451; aid 
from G. Smith, S : ji ; jnsljgales aboliiioa mobs, 
1 ■ 447i44^; mobbed in Boatoo, 443-450; houses 
]es% in Frovideuce, 450; loses church collectians, 
450. and G, Smith, 299, 9 : S7 : rencunced by 
Clarkson, 388. 
Colorado, denies sut&age to blacks, 4 : 164. 



watch of 



X defended by 



, Mass. regiments, i : 79-84. 
t for (iiU pay, ^, at Charles- 
enn., 37, Kansas. 134 ; massacre 
ro9, to be enslaved by Confed- 



supports S. S. Foster's ra po 


C Natlianiel, Rev. [b. OtweH, Vt , May 


Gen. Agent Am. A. S. S., 64, labors in West- 


.0, .79*; d- Chicago, Sept =s, 1870], joins plot 


em N. v., 64-66, 68; engineers 100 conventions. 








S. removed to Boston, 90; approves G.'s letter 


with H. C. Wright, 328; Baptist delegate to 


to Blaine, * : yi,.-L€tUr^ to G., » : 4-4, 3 = 


World's Convention, 356, lodges with G., 383, 


., !, 4, 4 : 301, F. Jackson, 3 : 3, E. Quincy. 


opposes admission of women, 370. 381, favors 


3:4; >"» G., » : 4X5, 4'7, H. Gairdner, 3 ; 




383, H. Martineau, 3 : 4. J- Murray, a : 431, 


on return, 411 : at Chardoo-St, Convention, 431, 


E. Pease, a ; 430, 3 : 4, E. Quincy, 3 ; 4™, 43r, 


4s5-4'7. 3 : 6, ro : maligns G. abioad, S : 439- 


4S6, 43'. 3 : 5. '7, '3, =5, R- Wardlaw, 3 ; 4- 






maligna Collins, » : 3, s, speech before Mass. A. 


coin's scheme of, 4 :s4-s6. 


S.S., 3, 6 ; obtains tetter from ClaiksoD, 7- 


Colonisation Society (American), 1 ; 90, founded 


Combe, George [1788-1858], 3 : 177, 


by R. Finley, 3=4: typical supporters, 59S. 346; 


Come-QuterB (Cape Cod), a : 4=1, 425, 4=6, 4=9. 




Commercial Advertiser (N, V.I, edited by 



bis disillusion, 147; endeavor to gel Stare and 3G4. 387, reports Uticamob, 3 : 43. 

national aid, 148. 161; exposed by C. Stuatt, Commercial Gaiettc (Boston), a low pa 

262; iiist formal wammg from G., 263, assailed 3:35; comments on G.'s bbel of Todd, 1; 

in'ThoughtsonColonization,'29o-3o3! desert- on Judge Thachei's libel charge, 310 ; wants 

ers, 399, 3 : 154; tcbufled in Congress, 1 : 303; indicted. 430, and thrown overboard, 4S3, 

addressed by A. T. Judson, 333 ; its agents' colonizationisls proscribed, 450 ; on anti-aboli 

malignity to G, 333-335; garbles Clarkson's sentiment, 511; favors non-intercourse, 3 
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SpooncT, 406 ; on G.'a burning llie Coiutituliojl, 


soiree, s.y, last meeung, 274. 




Cowles, Cornelia, 3 : 199, to,. 


Commonwealth (Boslon), organ of Emancipa- 


Cowles,S.S., 2:335. 


tion LfSK^e, 4 : 48. 


Cowper, William [1731-1S00I. 4 : 190, 33'. 




Cox, Abraham Liddon [b. Rahway, N. J„ 


1850, 3 : S73-S7S, joi ; described by Scwatd, 


Nov. 3, 1799; d. Chattanooga, Tcno., July j3, 




■ 364], delegate Nat- A. S. Convention, 1 : 39S; 


4=3. 4-^. 


reads WhiiBer's poem to G., 401, remarlis, 401, 


Comstock, George FranWio [b, tS»1, 3: 337- 


reads and engrosses Declaration, 407, motions. 


Confederate Congress, law against Federal col- 


413 : made Sec Am. A. S- Sot , 415, i°en.ber of 




Exec. Com., ,83; descendants in the war, 4 1 




79.-Z:^«(rtoG.,l;433. E.olher of S. H. C. 


opposes non-cleiical moral teaching, 8 : 130, 135, 


Coi, Francis AugiisluB, Rev. [i783-"E53]. 


3 : 151: of Mass., issues Paaloral Letter, 3: 133. 






:ii, 401, 3 : i;6; at Faneuil Hall meeting, 1 : 


Conklirg. Alfred [17^-^6^], 3 : 337. Father of 


4KJ.497: censuredbyThompsou, 8:83, byG., 




384, 3 i 163 ; at Evnngelical Alliance, 165. 


Connecticut, black bw, 1: 3=,. repealed, 8 ; =44 ; 


Coj., Samuel Hanson, Rev. [b. Rahway. N. J., 


no heed to Southern appeals, 76 : protest against 


Aug. J5, IJ93; d. Bronville, NY., Oct. a, 1B80], 


n=w slave Stales. !^3; euflTage denied to blacks. 


literary style, 1 ; 461: mobbed, 46', burnt in 


4 1 153. '54. 164 ; against CMnese proscription. 






aboHHon, 3 : 16s. iMr at Evangelical Alliance, 


Connecticut Anti-Slavery Society. 3 : =9. 


165. 


Constable, Thomas, 4 ; ^3,. 


Cradle of Liberty, founded, 8 ; j34, euculation. 


CoQway. Moncure Daniel [b. Va,, Mat. 17, 




iSj!], 4 : ,8. 


Craft, William and Ellen, escape from slavery. 


Cooley, Aaron and Daniel, 3 : =1, =4. 


3:247.366; mFanedlHall, =47, visited by G. 


Coolidge, Nathaniel, S : ig. 






breakfesttoG„4;i97. 


Cooper,Joseph,*;=33. 


Cranch, Christopher Pearce [b. 1813I, at Gro- 


Copley,Josiah, 1: =,0. 


lon Convention, 3 : 421, at Chardon-St, 4^4. 


Cornell, William Mason, Rev. [h. iSo:}, 3 ; 


Crandall, Almira, meets G. at Brooklyn, 1 ! 341, 


■36. 


ansictyfor bim, s^.—Lel/en to G. W. Benson, 


Cornish, Samuel E., Rev., 1 : 483. 





a, Samuel Elliott [b. Portsmouth, 
e 'Si '797; d. there July 3, 1S67], 3 
ler (Boston), edited V J- T. Bucki 



=18, from F- Jackson, 3 : 7, 3 ; 67; abuse of 








1 ; S2I ; excites BoitoD mob, 8 : 6, praises it. 


1:3"^ school attacked, 3a,, f 


36: praises G.'s censure of Seward, 4 : 13 ; on 


pressed, 351, 447 : defenders, ; 


Ijncoln's message, 34. 


476, 8 : 121 : defence printed b> 


;ourier (Charleston), 4: T43. 


liibule from G., 33T, 341 ; begs h 


iourier and Enquirer (N, Y.), edited by J. W. 


language, 321, meets hbn at Bro 


Webb, 1:383; stin up mobagainstG., 381,387, 


Canterbury, 3jo; thanked by Na 


and Thompson. 4+S, 451, and abolilionisis gen- 


vention, ,13, gifts from Scotland, 


erally, 447; abuses H. Marrineau, 3:56. 


C, Philieo, 3" ; describes Benso 




names dieir borne, ^it.^LeHirs j 
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Cruikshank, Geoije [.791-1E7E]. 4 : 233 




Cuba. Scutheri, design to =qi.=«. 3 ; 302, 4, 




Cummings, Hiram, 3 ; 7c. 




CuiBinings, Ash, Rev. [1790-1855], we! 




Clerical Appeal, 3 : 139 ; opposes Borde 


o'sre- 


Cunningham, Willium, Rev. [i3o5-iS6 


.1,3: 


Carran, John Philpot [.jso-iB,?], 1 : .* 




Curry, Daniel, Rev. [1809-1387I, 4 ; 103. 




Curtis, Andrew Gregg [b, r3,sl, 4 : 3, 




Curtis, Benjamin Robbins [13=5-1874!, 








calching, 3 : =j8, 305 ; ch«ge in Shadrac 




327, in Burns case, 410, 41a; for repeal i 


rf Per- 


sonal Liberty I.aiii, 4 : a. BrottlEr of 




Curtis, George Tfcknor [b. r8n], fiipdv 


=.slave 



INDEX. 

Crandall, Reuben [d. about Feb, 1, T838, at 

Crane, Agnes, 3 ; 191, 

Crawford, William Harris [i7;s-iE34], 1 ; 54- 

Creole, case ofihe, 3: 51- 

Cresson, Elliott (1796-1854], Colon, emissary 

to England, I: 301, 358, ai iiis own expense, 374; 

avoids aholiiion meetings, 355, visits Wilbeifbrce, 

318, deceives him, 339, and Clarkson, 303, 363, 

364,388; rebuiled by Clarkson, 364; maligns G. 

to Thompson, 435 1 forwards British Colon. 

memorial, 303 ; challenged to debate with G., 

jSa, 366, and iMth Thompson, 371, dcdges, 3S3, 

366,367, pleads ill-heallh, 37': attends G.'s lec- 
ture, 354, abuses Cropper, 355, denied the Wcs- 

leyan Chapel, 356 ; catechized by Wilbcifoice, 

3S9, 37* ; meedn js to form BriL CoL Soc. , 36s, 

G.-s chaiacter, 3SS, 366 : avoids' E:<etsr Hall Cuctia, Geor^ William [h. rSa*], 3 ; 506. 

meeting, 377, goes 10 Ireland, 37S; accuses G. Curtis, Jonathan, 8 ; 356. 

of vilifying Atnerica, jSa ; Mure, 510 ; return 10 Cushing, Caleb [1800-7879], Harvard gradual 
U. S., 416; his Quaker views and G.'s, 2: rsS: 1:113; «"« Newbuiyport Hirald. 45, 4 

law of Rev. J. M, Ciokey, 149. 
Creawell, John A. J. [b. i8iS], 4 : .77. 
Crete, law jn regard to fu^dve slaves, 3 : 278. 
Crewdson, W. D., 8 : 3S8. 
Crittenden, John Jordati [1787-1863], opposes 

3 ; 467, and 10 restore Union, 4 : 9. 

Crocker, Nathan Bourne, Rev. [1731-1865], 4 : 144, 145. 

8:107. 

Crocker, Waiiam Qoss [d. Liberia, 1844), mis- Daggett, David [i764-rS3i], 1 : 392. 

sionaty, friendship for G., 1 ; 55, 16. Daily News (London), edited by Dickens, 3 : 

Cropper, Capt., a ; 361. 158, by T. Walker, 4 : 72, friendly to North, 65, 

Cropper, James [b. 1773; d. Feb, i6, 1840], 71, 73, lar, 116, on the end of Zi^, 175. 

Enelbh agent for i^«W, 1 ; [46; home de- Dall, Caroline Wells Healey [b. Boston, June 

poses Colon. Soc, 300, 369: cheered by A. S. Dallas, George MlfBln [1791-18641,3; 291. 

organization in U, S,, 318 : aided by ' Thoughts Damon, David. Rev. [1738-18431, 1 : 208. 

on Colon.,' 329; O.'s introduction, 342, femily Dana, Charles Anderson [b. 1319], 3 ; 133. 

reception of O., 348, firsi meeting with G., 349, Dana, Daniel, Rev. [1771-1359], Presbyterian, 

at his lecture, 354; abused by Cresson, 35s, 366; Dana, Richard Henry [1815-1382], opposition 
announces WilbetloTce's convei^n, 356, ^gna to Fugitive-Slave Law, 3 : 303, 338 ; at Hale 
ptotest ag»nsr Coloti- Soc, 361, presides at dinner, 381. 
Eitelec Hall meedng, 368 : delicacy as to Thomp- 
son, 444 : female coadjutors, 3 : 367: death and 
G.'s tribute, 366: niece, 4: 235.— ie/iirf jtaG,, 
1 : ,44, A. Bnfflini, 1 : 328, Clarkson, 1 : 363, 

CroBiield, William [d. Feb. 20, lESi, in 76lh 

year], host of G., 4 : 235, 272, 
CrosReld, William, Jr., 4 : 28;. 



interest in G., 46, discovers 1 




eulogy of Adams and Jeffo 


rson, 63 : electoral 


conteslwithj. Vamum, 70, 7 


a; opposed by G., 


72; report on gag-rules, S: 


2,9;belps_J, H, 






son, 3: 51; warns North 


against itivading 


South, 469.— Z*«n- to G., 3 : 




Cuyler, Theodore Ledyard 


, Rev. tb. .822], 
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INDEX. 

tfard Morris [b. Philadelphia, July Deutsche Zeitung (N. V.). 3 ; 350- 



1 , 40, against Frecdaicn's Bureau, ij6. Dial (Lpodon), 4 : 65, 7'. 

ivia, Henry Winter [1817-1865], P"'^ while Dicey, Edward [t. 1832], 4 : sa6, 

n Arkansas Constitulion, 4 : 98. promoies eman- Dickens, Charles [1815-1870], novelist, a 

:ipadon m Maijland, 119; death, 177. jouinaliat, 3 : 15S. 

ivis, Jefferson [b. 180SI, on the beginning of Dickerson, Samuel, tcedtnan, 4 ; 145, ac 

he A. S. movement, 8:59; b Meiican war, to G., 145-143, 150. 

J : 144, 496; againsl admitting Father Mathew Dickey, John Miller, Rev. [.806-1878; 

o Senate, s6i; will not coerce Mass. for Sha- 249, =50- 

iiach tescue, 317; approves Sumner's beating, Dickinson, Anna Eliiabeth [b. 1842], * 

(34: vmuld arm Mi»issippi against a Republi- 159. 

an victory, 469; encouraged by F. Pierce, 496 ; DickHOn,John [i8oa-i85i], 1 ; 483, 4B3. 

President of Confederacy, 4 : 3t^ 107,119; his Dimmick. Lnlher F., Rev.,1 : loS; adm 

coachman in England, 75 i message on Federal to his church, tog- 



■is. John [1787-854]. silent before Pres 







181BI, 3 ; iS,. 


48=, 483, « : 74, M7. 433, Rhett's plan, 244; 


Davia, Thomaa [b. Ireland, Dec. i3, i8o5], at 


abolition in, made a political test, 1 : 455, 456, 


meeting Am. A. S. S., 3 ! 540, 348 ; caUs Char- 


opposed by /. Q, Adams, 3 : 98, advocated by 




Sevrard, 139, aod Uncoln, 503; abolition meet. 


Dawea, William [b. Ai^, 3, 1799 ■ d- Dec, ;?, 


ings in Faoeuil Hall. 8 : =74, 3 : 45, 46; aboli- 






Dawson, William C. [1798-18561, 1 : 248. 


deavois of Giddings, etc., 138, 500 ; slave-ltade 


De Bow, Jamea Dunwoody Brownaon [iSso- 




186,], 3 : =j., m- 


very abolished by Congress, 4 : 49. 


DeKalb, John [i;?i~i78al, 4 : is. 


Disunion,«eishedbyG,l:3o8,byW.Phmips, 


Delaney, Martin R., editcr of JJ>j&^, 3 : 193, 


S : 574, preferred by G. to Texas annexadon. 


lecturer, 19,, major, 4 : .50. 


3 : 33, spread of senlimenl, 33; iitged in G.'s 


Delaware, objecls to slavery extension, 3 : ^15. 


resolution! (1841), 46 ; Haverhill petition, 46-48, 


Democratic Party, accepts Texas, 3 : 119, and 


104, Southern resolutions in House against dis- 


obeys Slave Power, 144: defeated in North, 




414, revolt of S. A. Douglas, 45?. looks to Jeff. 


view, 49 i becomes his policy, 49, deprecated by 


Davis as a leader, 496: sph" in National Con- 


Executive Committee Am. A. S. S., S3, discussed 


vention at CTiaileston, 500, adjourns w Baltimore, 


at anniversary, 57, and in ail A, S. societies, 60, 




opposed by Liberty Party, 61, 98, adopted by 


takes Gtedey for candidate, 4 : =60. 


Am. A. S. S., 99, 100, defence by G„ 101-.07, 


Demokralischer Voelkerbund, 3 : 350, 351. 


adopted by N. E. Convention, iii: spread 


Denison, Charles Wheeler, Rev. [b. Stoning- 


among abolitionists, 113; immediate moral suc- 


ton, Conn., Nov. 3, lim; d. Washington, Nov. 


cess, «/, radical, iiS, realiied by war, r.9 : pe- 




litioRS to Coagress, 279: Southern disunion 


delegate Nai. A. S. Convention, 398, committee- 


conventions, 245, =79 ; N. P. Banks ready to k. 




the Union slide, 415: Mass. Disunion Convcn- 


dresses colored people, jio; at N. Y. anniver- 




sary, 3,8, secedes, 349; "opposes Borden's re- 




election, 437. 


1857-58, 4*'. 469; Hovey bequest far disunion 



nan, Thomas £1775 
lison, lAfilliam [iS 
bavin, Gabriel [174 
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Di<, John Adams I1798-1879], colonLzalionUl, Douglass, Roljert. poittait painter, 3 : 2i; 

1 : 296; on coramerdfll Union-saving, 3 : jSh ; Dow, Neal [b. 1804], * : 136. 

ter celebtation, 138. Dowues, John [17S6-1354J, commodore, 3 

Dixon, Hepworth [.8ai-.87jj, 4 ; 195. 3 ; 76. 

Dodge, Henry (?) [1782-1867], 3 : 33=. Draper, Ebeaezer D. [b. Weston, Mass., 

Dodge.J. C, 4:i39, ,4, iSij; d. Boston, Oct 19, .S87], 4 : i=; 

Dole, Ebeneier [b, Newbuiypon, Mass., March Draper, George Jb. Weslon, Mass., Aug 

la, 17761 d. HalloweJ], Me., June 9, 1S47], lEij; d. BosMn, June?, 1B87], 4 : nj, 

career, 1 : 19a, 873 : generoaiiy lo O., 193, S ; Drayton, Daniel [d. New Bedford, Jun 

S4; pti« for A. S. essay, 1:504; at Peace Con- 1857], 3 ; =37, 146. 

Dresser, Amos, Rev. [b. Peru, Mass., De 

Cause,' p. 316. Drew, Thomaa [b. Plymonlh, Mass., Au| 

Donaldson, William P., 3 : 383. 1819 ; d. Doreheslcr, Mass., Nou. 11. 1S8S 

Doubledsy, Abner [b, 1819], 4 ; .38. 491. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold (18.3-1861], slave- Dromgoole, Geoi^e C. [d, TB47], 3 : 119, 

holder, 8:457; resoludon to admit Teias, 1,3: Duclos de BouBsais. 8 : 3Si. 

insolence from CaJhoun, 13 

Presidents, iiS, 301, 30: ; 

sovereignty, 405, 498, and abrogation of Missouri 1 : 399. 

Compromise, 403; hung in effigy, 404; lets Duncan, James, Rev., 1 : i44._But see pat- 

Sumner be beaten, ^4; his deserts, 437: esd- ticularly tliePosiscript wbichimmediatclyfiiUoivs 

mation by L. Bacon, 438 : breaks with Demo- die Preface lo Volume I. 

ctalicPartyoverKansas, 457, 467; debates with Dungao, Joshua, 3:58. 

LuKob^ 470, S04 : dodges vote on T. Hyatfs Durfee, Gilbert H., 2 : 103. 

imprisonment, 499; Action triumphs at Charles- Duvall, W. O., 3 ; 68. 

ton Convention, 50I, nominated President at Dwight, Timothy, Rev. [i/ss-iSt?], 1 : si. 

Baldmote, 501. Dymond, A. H., 4 : 196. 

Douglass, Frederick [b. Talbot Co., Md., Feb., Dymond, Jooatiian [t796-i8^8]. 4 ; 314. 

1B17], escape from siaveiy, 3 : ajS; first hears 

G.. 3:j9J! lirsl speech, 3 : i3, 19; turns A. S. Earle, Thomaa (b. Leicester, Mass., Apr. jr, 

lecturer, lo; opposed to Union, 33; lectures in 1796; d. Philadelphia, July 14, 1B49), biogra- 

Weslem N, v., 6s, 68, in N. H., iso; Eriiish pherofLundy, 8: 333; nominated for V. Presi- 

lour, IJ3, iss, 1S9, hojpitalilies, 159; ai A. S, dent, 341, 343, 435, democtalic views, 343, 3 1 

League meetings, 160, 166, 167; visits Clarfcson, 97: of committee to lecover Emascifattr, 2 : 
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Appeal, 23. ; pictorial heading of i»., 231; fin 




among the press and colored people. 233, ahu 


116, 113; love of Vetmonl sceneiy, 117; pledge 


from press. a34. mobs inciled, 238, threaten 


to freethe slaves, .19, 3 ; 78 r nominaUs H. Clay 


anonymously, 235. 237. 175. refused a bearii 


(or Preadenl, 1 ; laa; valedictory, ui; goes to 




Boston, isj; visitsclergy withGoodell, 124 ; fined 


niged, 239, indicted by Raleigh Grand Jur 


for non-service in militia, 124, scruples against 


540. subject of message by Gov. Hamilton | 
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Google 



of appeal from S 




New York, l:j4S; p 


uraued by sheriff for 


a, R. Y. Hayn 


=. 242, ofBoar^hby 


33a, 34!, 345,""=?^ 


.cy to kidnap bim in 


m: «P«ls H 






10 elude, 34!-34S: n 


ofiirtd for hii 


by Georgia, 147- 








350, on the VirpnU 






g« p«1 


embark^ fi,r Engird 


^*a833) La 


iLrf 


«s colored 


Liverpqol, 1:348; 


neets Cropper in Lo 



dbyO 



10, 3SS. 31 



at Wesleyan Cbapel, ss4; visil to Wilbeifnres 
at Bath, 356-361^ to Clarksor, 36J-365; attends 
Cresson's meetings, 365, 36B ; letters to Duke of 
SiiBse^ 365 360 36^; result of misnon, 366; 
acavity des nbed by C^ Stuart, 367: £aetet 
Hall meenng 36a by O'Connell'E sdvice, 376, 
6 5 speech 3*9-3j6 3^8, arraigomenl of his 



gainst pet 


69. capital 


nan e country 37a 373; at Wilberforce's fu- 


sh en a6g 


im nso ebt, =69. 




69 Ch 


trage Masomy, 


embarks for America 379 (1833) Lands 




7=. S. J. 


nN Y J 33. atmobbingofatyA.S.Society, 




Henry Be as agent and 


38— 3S5 personally threatened. 384. attempt to 




fa tOAiratds 


mob him in Boston 38^. viwt 10 Canterbury, 


ganiia 




390, 426 ndicted by Judson & Co for hlBl, 


8 


— Ne.1 ng A S 


391 39' delegae to Nat. A- S Convention, 




80 secr=taiy ^3 


395 summons G W Binson and Wh.ttier, 




ega to Phila. 


93 mlrodu^es KimbaH and Jewett, 394. de 




y address. 


bate ra rmiU to Philadelphia, 396, drafts Decla- 


dre 


fruan bo diold Soc 








colleagucB 403-406, threatened by an outsider. 








Go 




made Fo lign Corr. See. Am, A. S. Soc., but 






res 8n< 4"S ; ist ann. report N. E, A. S. S., 41S! 


Fesaendan in Po 


rtland, =89, defeats Cynl Pearl 


praise from Mrs. Child, 4'8 (1833) Court- 


at Augusta, =90 


issues 'Thoughts on CoUiti 




lation,' 190 r judgment of L. Bacon, 303 on the 


421 43 home delights, 433, 428; appeal for 






support of La.. <3S-434I discouraged from 




1 indebtedness lo G. Bourne 


■peakuig in Phaa., 430; prints P. Crandall's 


306; denounces the compact of the Union 307 


defence 431: urged to leoture for Lib., 434; 


30,; appeal for 






tour m free Slates 


srsaSSBI Consulted by 


A S anniversary, 446, 447; inlervie» with J. 


Miss Crandall, 1 


: 31S, interview *il!. her 316 


Breckmndge, „B, seeks fait phy lor coloniia. 





u : 288; polldoa] programme, t : 436: harsh 








tempted Unitarian censorship, 462, 463 ; appeal 


respondence with Inquirers after Truth, 330, 




331; lectures in HaverhiU, 33=; ieave-taltiiig in 






L!i.. 1 : ,6S; opposes Am, Union for the Relief, 


Soc, 333: farewell to colored people, 334: mis- 


etc, 469-+7'. 474. difierence with A, Tappan, 


sion for Manual Labor School descnTjed, 337! 


47. r charged by Xi^rd^ with atheism and 


speak! In Providence and Brooklyn, 338, 339, 


jacohinism. 47a; dlsUked by Maty Emerson. 


340, 4", Harlfotd. 339, 34r, Philadelphia, 3,1, 


47S; denounces the rehgious press, 478, and 
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An.. Chrisliaoity, 1 : i,g. 4S0 : affims the Bibl.'s 


its 51h annual report, 3: t2i: praise from E G. 


aupremacjr over law, 478; 10 N. Y. with Thomp- 


Lorina i!6 ; describes legislative resolves, iiS ; 


son. a:j; at Free Church meeting, l:,8i; 


resolutions at Am. A. S. S- meeting, 130; at 


threatened h; Cum. GasitU, 4E2: liip to Ihe 


Ladies' A. S. Convention, 131; at New Eng, 


Provinces, 4S4: burnt in effigy at Charieslon. 






k8 ; comment 00 t^hanning's Bimey letter, 132 ; 


loming Fareuil HaU meeting. 48?: marked for 


meets J. H. Noyes, .44, letter from bim, 145, 




17', effect, I4B-I5>; viewsof government, 156; 


address to public 491 ; on the r^ht of abolilion- 


Poem, "True Kest," 15s; attacked in Clerical 


bts to defend themselves nith force. J03 ; goes 


Appeal, 137, 156. 158, reply, 13S, 154: attacked 




by J. T. Woodbu-y, r+i, reply, .54 ; upheld by 


meeting, 50a. jij, reply to Sprague, 504-51". 


Board and by A. S. sodedes, .57, 158, 161 ; talk 


51s; to Ods, sii-51*. wilh an epitaph. 5-3; 


with Grimk&. i6t ; censured by E Wright, 16,, 




17a, L. Tappan, 163, vindicated by Worcester 


gallows erected before his house, S'H(183B1 






reply, 172, by Sftciator, for Sabbath example. 




174. reply. tJS; censured by Goodell,rS.,iS2; 


Eaguirer. 5, involved in mob outcry against 


reports Lovejoy meeting, 189, judgment of 




Lovqoy, 190, reviews Channing's, 193; friend- 


warning from truckmen, ^: account of his raob- 


ship with E Quincy begun, 194 ; visits J. Q. 






37; censures the mayor, 13, >6, 17, 54. 30, 3}. 






506; bis Perfecrionism, 104, =06, 3 ; 3, 10. la- 


to jail. ,7 ; leaves Boston for Brooklyn, ,9, 37 ; 




reported insane, 39 : sonnet to him, 45 ; goes to 


Boston, soS ; ill, 308, 909 ; writes annual report 


Boston, 46-4S; nominated tor State l^^laiuie. 




4B, vote, so; to Brooklyn again, 5,; views on 


at Philadelphia, zio-ir? : visits Penn. Hall 


Thanksgivings, 51. on Peace, 51, on use of free 


and the Grimkis, «.: hears Gumey preach. 






Channing's Essay, 54, 57, 6r, 65, 6fi, 84, S6, S9: 


the haU's destruction, 213-^17; flees the nty. 


vindicates Kev. G. B. Cheever, 63, and Chan- 




ning against Ausim, 6S ; portrait painted by 




Torrey, 69; attends A. S. feu-, 63; interviews 


ship, aw; warns Am. Peace Soc., sjs; part 


witli H. Marlineau, «9-;i, $3; 3otti birthday 


assigned in Peace Convention, 213, aitidpa- 


sonnet, 7a (183B) Ends partnership wifli 


tions, sas, motions and speech, 217, asB. draws 


Kaapp, a : 66, 84 ; labors with R. I. Le^lature, 






founds Non-RcHstanoe Society, =29; remon- 


in Brooklyn, ill health, 83: direcdon oiLii.. and 


strance from G. Bourne, 138 ; officer of Boston 


of A. S. Sodety, 84-87; approval from A. S. 


A. S, S., 343 ; approves Goodell's objections I0 


loeicties, 87; criticism of G. Smith. 87, 88, 90, 


A. S. pobrical party. =45, and censures G, 


and praise. 88, first meets him, 88 ; cridcism of 


Smith's plan. 246, =75 ; character slandcied by 



ired people in N.Y., 



ot to undermim 


Bhis 


influenc. 


=, s6a 


; pro- 




,263 


; expose 


s' plot, 


ves; 


1 and questioned by 


■ Stanlo. 




; first 


inFaneuilHall, 






onpo 




f abolitionists. 






. Whi 


trier's 


If division, =76; 


describes the 


bread 


iwilh 


Com., sao-sSs 




Chann 


ing-s 


letter 


f. >Sj. on his 




political advi 






^89; 




belief 


itual wives, si 


(9; 1 






: and 


of abolition, 39 




cture al 


.New Bed- 
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furd, S:j9=; at annual me 
tribute to E. Wtig^lT 3O0 ; t 



CoUins's nis^on, 3 : 416 ; st 
417. 4'8, 4^°' Springfield, 418, 
420, Melhuen, 4™ (1840) - 



"Streak Letler." 



iible agdnst Che Sabbath. 4: 
repels Colver's infidel charg 
;tef in England atlacked 



IS his brother from N: 
■s to Cambridgepc 
, 331, 33s (I83»)- 



Keyto G,'a oppoai- 



343.3 



Worid'a ConMj 



highlands, 397, 3 
ception, and Chart 
hy wirh En^ti^ si 



ical politidans, 437 (18*01 - 
alien injured by CbanJon-St. C( 
-S, Collins defends, 1, a. defer 



■ l"840). himself through E 

annual report, 5: reply to Colver, 6: attends final 
sessions of Chardon-St. Conventiaii, 7-10 ; thinks 
Psultet's seimon infidel, S, cannot class Christ 
with Plalo, 8, or approre a Bible Convention, g ; 
lecturing activity. 






ucket, i3, ■ 



I after 



^n of women, 353, 357, 3^, 363, certifies female 
delegates, 363 ; doubts about grang to England, 
354 ; colored hospitality in New YorL, 355 | sails, 
360 ; companions on voyage, 356, 357 ; iniidcnla, 
361-364; lands in Liverpool, 365 {1810) 

World's Convention, 373-379, eflbrts (o bring 



from H. Manineau, 2:37!; meets O'Comieli, 
379, 383; summary of Convention, 3Br, 381; not 
invited to speak at meeting of Eiitr and Foreign 
A. S. S., 382, 383; Mght-seeing, 383, social in- 
troductions, 384, 38s, 387, 390; at soirie to Am. 
delegates, 384, 3 ; 147, at S. Gumey^s garden 
party, 3 : 3S5, 387; heats of a third son bom, 
385, 413; sits for portrait to Haydon, 387. 3S9, 

dia, 388, 391, on temperance, 38B, 396; views on 



Party, 33-JS : opposes 



Id Whilti 



:eiotal 



iled by bim 

erse-making, 4J (1841) — Rca 
ress in Faneuil Hall, 3 : 44 : secessi 
1, 45, 46 ; for repeal of the Union, , 



Western N. Y.. 63-71, announces Latii 
freedom, 67, mobbed at Syracuse, 69 ; prost 
with scarlet fever, 71, 79: lamily affliction! 



we.' 80 ; on the collapse of the Non-Rea!^ 
« Society, 80 (184*) Internal disorder. 
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ELble. 95 tlS43) Non.Yoling 

rssolutiois at Fane^dl Hall, 3 : 






COUIESs, T44 1 oa T. Parkej 

phonogtaph>r, 147 (1S4S) Resolulic 

[hanks for H. C. Wright-B English labors 
r. W. Chahners, 



land, 1 



iled tar heresy by Free Chun 
|.; invited to England b 



sketch by Maiy Howitt, i;G; meets Ma 
Frciligtath, ajid the Chartist leaders, 159 ; 
iana A. S. League, 159, first speech befi 
160, Mcond, against Evangelical Alliance, 



English diinaletkvorahlc, 17a; speaks for Rajah 
of Satlara and tg Charriats, 173 ; at Binningham, 
iji: reproofof J. Sturge, 174; at Sheffield and 
Leeds, 174; Scotush tour, 175-177, Irish, ijj. 



to fri«Qds of fi^edom 



various refonnatory lectures, 133^ tribute 
Emerson, 133: adaughterbom, 133 (1844) 
Iiibute from K G. Loring, 3 t 134 ; dele- 
to Anti-Texas Convention, Boston, 136- 
it Concord meeting, 140, Cambridge, 141, 
^ immtttee, 14?, hopefulness in 



sented in Edinburgh, ,77, dnb, on 


it in 


17a, '79; "< 


1 Free Church calumc 




helps ranwin 






.77; With of 




r. chi 


by Lo«elL ,; 












Council ofS. 












mobbed, 191 


., 191; at Pitlsburgh 


, 193; 








■96, .99, P 


ainesviUe, r99-!o., Munso, 


Twinsbni^ 


ui, Richfield, 304, Obetlin 


S04, Salem, 5 


10,, 305, Cleveland, an. 




with fever, I. 


=6,4:3'=Join=dbyH 


. C. V 








bathConven 
ji3;onCalb 


.ouo'sbalance-of-power 


""sp^'e' 


(1841) 


Calls Anri-SatbathCo' 


Qventi. 






: goes 



Mrs. Chapman, sstj ; prefejs city to country, 230 ; 
on the Ftee.Soil Party, 131, 335, 336. and Wilmot 
Proviso, 233 r on J. Q. Adams, deceased, 13S : 

reviews Channing's Liie, 338 (1848) House 

and (amilyiijnd raised, 3 : 365 ; on Frce-EoL Pally 
and press, 365 : on impos»bihty of slave-catching 
m New England, 346, 337; drafts address to 
Father Mathew, 348, presenB it, 350-353, letters 
10 him, 354-J5B, 308 ; A. S. activity, 361 : tribute 



toW.PhUUps,; 


,6.;helpsQuimg.to 


top 


105,363; 


signs woman-suffrage 


pedticu, 363: 




Btonson 


Akotfs, 363; k 




i son Charles. ■ 














Lhypoc- 




ingary, 


, 3,1 ; defends 


Lil 


■mtfef-i 


discussion of thi 


sBibl. 


; and his own 




iVS, 365- 


370; disbelief i 


n Scriptural inspiral 




Mosaic 






t. 366 (1S49> 




-On the 


pm-slavery Episcopal 


Chuich, 3 ! ! 




=89:00 


Webster's 7th 


f Man 


:h spsKh, 37i 




uLong- 




ode. 








33.: at Am, A. 


as. i 


umiversaty, i! 


il-3. 




cated to mob v 




; by ir^r^M. 


=63, 




N. Y., =B4. ret 




: first meeting 


, 3S4, opens 


with Bible reading. : 


,S6, 387, speech. : 


S^. =88, 


mobbed by Ryi 


iders, . 


!Ba-3S3; advi. 




> colored 


people. 3°3, 33; 










behalf, 303; at 




ion to G- Tho 




on, 306; 


as^ts at first 


Woma 


n's Rights C, 


snv. 


motion in 
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G. Thomj 

ofShadrai 
in: 31 ^ 
of Conslil 



mcBx. 






; desired is CeaBil N. V., jiS, 
, Fatlier 



■ 339; 



E of 



(7 (1851J 

On Weld'a 'Slavery as ll Is,' 3 ; 343; 

speech against colanizaliaD, 363 ; Terses to Kds- 
>uA, 345, 346, on ids dDwnfall, 345 -. prints Fm- 
ness's apology, 350; Letter to Kossuth, 353-356 ; 
reviews ' Uncle Tom's Cabin,' 360-362 1 visit from 

Slave Law, 36;; on abolition venus Soulhem 
Becea^cmiani, 3^ ; on Whig and Democtatic bid 
foTElavery, 370; at JciTy-rcscue Hlebralion, 371- 
373 ; at Penn. A. S. S. meeting, 373, 374 ; 
leligiout character vindioaled by J. M- MclGm, 
373; views on spiritual manifestndoDs, 375; mes- 
sages fimn N. P. Rogers, 376, 377 <18Ba) 

Vidta Qocinnali, 3 : 378-58i:» ; praise from C- M^ 
Clay, meets John Bankin, 379; al dinner to 
J. P. Hale, 380-381; signs call for Bible Con- 
veotion, 383, mobbed there, 3S4, 3S5, resolutions, 
" «cb, 387 , host of 



Whole Wgri 






t N. Y. aneiversaries, 386-391, speech a 
Voman's Eights Convention, 390, describes 

>™. 391-395; at Cleveland Woman's Eight! 
Convention, 391, nose pulled by Rev, JSevin. 
93, 393 ; in Miclugan, 390-395 ; visits Canada, 



iniideUty, 3 ; 395-401, visits exchanged nitbhcTt 
401 (1853) — On pro-slavery abuse of clerical 
opponents of Hebiaska BiU, 3 : 404 : lectures in 
N. y, and N. J., 406-408; witnesses spiritual 
phenomena, 408 ; resolutions dd Nebraska BUI, 
409 ; hums the U. S. Constimtion, 41a ; on Free- 

Soa Unionism, ,14 (1864) Speaks in N. H. 

hall of Repres 



.. Senate, 



on Kansas 
id indirect ta 



[OarrlBon. 
5S praised by H. C 



t7i Gree 






enlial 



lili^ ID the Republican Party. 446, 447 (1866) 

Meets John Brown at T. Parker's, 3 : ,87 r 

attends sjth anniversary Mass. A. 5. S., 448 

speech, 45a; calls Cleveland Disunion Conven. 
tion, 460, postpones it, 463 ; on Bmiitt's compen 
sation scheme, 461 ; death oFbis aunt Charlotte 

464 (IBO'J)^ ^Atgues for removal of Judge 

Loring, 3 : 465 ; on Korthem and Southern 



r, 433 (1858) Speaks t 



-,79; on H. C- 
T T. Parker on 
ondence with him, 



480, 481 ; autobiographical sketch, 4 : i 



publicly John Brown's address to the conn, 49c, 
and judges him by the peace standard, 49r, 499. 

a pioneer of Brown, 493 {18B9) Tract on 

the New Riagn of Tenot, 3,; 494; on Seward's 



T October Repub- 
sion. 508 (ISeo) 



>f J. M. Manning 
liaised by G. Lun 



I. Wilson. 9 








peace principles, 25; enUghtens the British 




mind, 17; will not oppose Government because 


Chapman, 43'-433 (185S) Rejoices over 




Banks's elecdon to Speakership, 3 : 434 ; 


tion proclamation, 3a, and is revocation, 33; 


censures H. W. Beecher's attitude towards 


on Lincoln's December message, 33: course 


Border Ruffians, 436-439 i caUed a degraded 


praised by Mrs. Chapman, 34, 37; emancipa- 


inlidel by Rev. L. W. Bacon in ladcpendenU 






Hplea, 3j; at Beecher's church, 36; on Quaker 
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signs preadency snd 
himseJriroTn K El. D 



the war. 43, and allowance for lincoln, 
le English Ihiough G. Thompion, 46. , 



n the hannony of Stattdard ar 
ruidon for the Union of his A. I 



i63, val 
from Ml 



ikdicti 






ington, 176-176, attendons from Speaker Colfax, 

ing Hist. A, 5. Movement, 179 ; first grandchild, 
180; will not petition for Jeff Davis's release, 
tSo; national testimonial uudenaken, iBo, ciicu' 
lar appeal, i8i-i8j, result announced to <J., 183, 
his reply, 185, tributes itota Lowell and John 
■ , 189 11866) Sails for Europe with 



Thomj 



els N. Tourgi 
to England, 
i-ass; m^Ks John Erighi, 
if Argyll and Duchess of Si 








meedng with Maiiici, 228 ; 10 Paris agiun, saj- 






court. ..4; interviews wth President Linoolc, 


532, 233; last receptions in England, =33-235; 


11S-117, with Secretary Stanton, 116, attentions 


returns to U. S,, =35 {18eT> Tree-planting, 


in the Senate, ri6; contioversy oyer Lincohi 


4:311; becomes a regular contributor to N. Y. 






labor system. 114; remoMs to Roxbury, 163; 


Jachaon fund, =37, 238 : against separate schools 


declines to me^e Liharaior with Stamhrd. .=s 






140; votes no-license, 24r; against prohiWtion 




patty, =41, =4= : aversion to pubKc dinners, 342 : 




editorial writing and lecturing for woman suf- 


imputed political influence, ra-i =olo«d camp 


frage, S43, reply to BusbneU, =44. on Ae con. 


named for him, 134 ; speeches from the auction- 


struclion of 14th and rsth Amendments, =45, 




=46: on Kble-reading in the schools, 246; talk 


tor, ,35; invited to Sumter celebration, .36, 


with Japanese on non-reastance, 247: against 


i« mare, 137-139; in Charleston, 139-150, at 




Mitchelville, .40, 141, at Sumter, 141, at Charies- 


tion, =48 ; ciitidsmB for the milh of anti-slavery 


ton harquet, 142, at Cmricr ofEce, 143, at Cal- 


history, 250; on the A. S. drama, 251; funeral 



cUim to leadership, i- 



of Mazufii, = 
San Domingo ai 



jiography, 257: prefece to Life 
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candidacy, 1: :6a; will not stand for U.S. Sen- at Mast A. 5. S., 4 = 43; at Williaics CoUege, 

3K, iSi i for free trade and tevenue reform, 262- jt ; at Thompson recepdon, 100 ; fcr Ijncoln'a 

165: birthday visit to Newbuiyport (1875}, =65 tenomination, 104; at Jobilee Meetiiig, laS; al 

(1878) Loses his wifs, 4:^67; on Harriet Charieslon banquM, .«, at Zion'i Church, 145, 

Martineau'a Life, a6B; last voyage to Europe, 147; at Mass. A. S. S. (1865), 155, 156, at Am. 

270; dwHsMrs, J. E.Butler, 171-271; at Ox. A. 3. S. (.365).is8,rs9,lectineforWesKni tour, 

Jbid, 373 : in London, 274-280, break&ated by 166; speeches al Glasgow, aas, aaj ; 10 Boston 

British and Foreign A. S. S., 374, at general con- Revenue Reform League, afo ; on Contagious 

ference of Associations for the repeal of the Con- Diseases Acts,i76; al Franklin Club dinner, 1: 

lagious Diseases Acts, 375-178, last interviews 36. 40, 4 : agi. 

withJohnIirigh[,57S,i79; touroftheprovinces, Poktbi: Acroilta, lo \V, G. Crocker, 

2«o-!ai, last interviews with G. Thompson, iSr; J t 56, to P. Crandall, jar; Onawflnfl/ffi-w, on 

Scottish lour, =82, 283; in Wales, 284; address his 21SI birthday, 1 : 37, his a4ih, ir4, on Jack- 

from Association for the Abolition of the State son's election, 107, Senator Frelinghuysen's 

Eegulalioa of Vice, a34i return 10 U.S., 285 speech, 1B2, Po<^ Debtor, 169 ; Lrria.Yewho 

(1877) On Ptes. Hayes's Souihera policy, in bondage pine, 1 : 330, I am an Abolitionist, 

4:287; bust by Miss Whitney, =88, difficult of 3:4a; fat, 4tliof July (r8a8),l ; 96; S»ii>uli, 

portrayal, a88; tribute 10 C. C. Burleigh, sSg, lo Wm, Ladd, If 113, to his spectacles, 114, 

and bon-mot on his personal appearance, 311 ; to Ihe Green Mis., iiS, Fmdom of Ihe Mind, 

dined by N. E. Franklin Club, 290-292; crici- i79,toSlcep,i8i,GuilllessPrisiBi=r,ia2, Earthly 

dses W. Phillips'a support of Gen. Butler, 293; Fame, 218, True Courage, Persccuiion, 237, 

on the prospect of death, 294; on the "btoody Sabbath, 267, Lundy, 272, Si 323, S. J. May, 

shirt," sg^ ; last tribute to G. Thompson, 396 ; 1 ; 273, farewell on leaving for England, 345, 10 

censure of J. G. Blaine's anti-Chinese demagogy, his birthplace, 467, 30th birthday, 8 : 72, lo his 

197'302 ; appeal for colored refugees to Kansas, first-bom, 100, to J. Cropper, 366, to Liberty, 

303-304; visits lusdaughlerinN.Y., 304; death, 432, jslh birthday, 433, 10 E. Pease, 3 : 4, The 

30s: burial, 306, 307 <1879) Inner traits (an- Kbie, The True Chutch, 8, Holy Time, Wor- 

alyied in laHe of contents to VoL IV.), 308-342. ship.^; jWij«fl»a;«, on ins mother's beauty, 

Speeches : against C Cushing, 1 ; 71, for 1 : 34, to a young lady, 182, Universal Eman- 

H. G. Otis, 73, tor coloniiadon at Park-St. cipalion, 229, inscription on Boston jail wall, R : 

Church, i26,forlempetanceinBallijnote, 156, on 28, Tmc Rest, 153, lo A. G. Chapman, aoS, 

slavery in Philadelphia, 303 ; to Boston colored Hiunan Equalily, 4 : 246. CollicUd Pmms, 2 : 

people (1830), 254, (1831), 256-259. 273; against rjs, 3 : a, 83. 

Coloniialion, Nevf Haven, a6o; July 4 I'SSJ), Letthbsto: J. S. Adams, 4 ; 33S ; KW. 

=85. (■835), *82. (1836). a; J07, (1837). IS', Allen, 1;52, r8s; American A. S. S., 3:551 
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calls Anti-Sabbaih Convention, 5«. 
Hauehton, James [b. Cailow, Ireland, May 

7, 1795; d- Dublin, Feb. ao, 1873], of Dublin, 27, on India free^coUon, 393; mgh incentive, 

Father Mathcw's alleged A. S. odium, =5= : P"i- 3=8 : allacfcs Kossuth. 351 ; reports John Brovm 

valely admonishes him, 159; warns Kossuth, inletview, 4S7 ; piaiaes Fremont's proclamation, 

343; farewell 10 G., 4; 135. death, i^^.— Letters * : 3s ; war correspondenl, 13S. 

&H. C. Wright, 3: ssi:/"'" him. 3; 34=- Herald of Freedom (Concord), property of N. 

Haverhill (Mass.) disunion petition, 3 : 46-48, H, A- S, S., 2 ; 343^ edited by N. P. Rogers. 

JO,, isS, ;68, 386, 4=B : notices Clerical Appeal, 167: 

HavfCB, Albert G. [d. 1849), gag-rule, 8 : 137. communicatioo from J. Le Bosquet, =71 ; tepons 

Hawes, Joel, Rev. Ii78t)-;S67], a : 63. - G.'s White-Mt. tour, 8:31: straits, 23: =iyle. 

Hawley, Silas, Rev. [b, Arahersi, Mass., Aug. 88: contest of Rogeis and French for its poases- 

15, iSis; d. Beaver Dam, Wis., Nov. a, i833], Hon. 1SO-I59; disconiinned, 139, 

3 ; .jj^ Herald of Peace (London), 4 : aj. 

Hay, John [b. 1838]. 4 : 6;, 64- Herbert, Sidney [1S10-1B61], * : 37- 

Hayden, Lewis [b, Kentucky, 1816: d. Boston, Herndon, William H.. estimates number of 

Apr. 7, 1B89], rescues Shadrach, 3 : 314 ; sheU slaveholders, 3 : 573, praise of Lincoln, 4 : 16, 

tersthe Crafts, 355; at G.'s funetal, 4: 306, host of G., 166. 

Haydon, Benjamin Robert [i736-r8^6), paints Herndon, William Lewia [rBis-iB;?], 3 : 411. 

Worid's Convention, 8 ; 387. teste his sitters, Hewitt, Fayette, 3 : =73- 

3B9.— Zi/ferj to G., a : 389, 390. Heyrtck, Eliiabelh [1770-1B31], Letters on 

Hayes, Joseph K., 8 : :,o. Colonial Slavery, 1 : .45. 146, 15E, =77. 4 - 

Hayes, Rutherford Birchard [b. iBia], Prea- 219- 

dent, 3 : 354, withdraws troops from S, C. and Hicks, Ellas [1748-1330], a : 376, 3 ; iSi, 

La., 4 : j6a, censured by G,, iSj, =94 ; vetoes Hlckson, W. E., » : 394- 

Chinese restriction bill, 301, 30=- Higglnson, Stephen [1770-18341, 3 : 98 [but 

Haynau, J. J. [1786-1853], Austtian tyrant, 3 : see the Corrigenda]. Father of 



, 1 : '55, appeal to MayoT 
4!. 546, helps riile the mail at 



i4r, 146: South will not recogniie independeni 

nitiDn by Lincoln, 4 : 33, actual by Congre 

Hebatd, - — ■, Capt., 1 ; 379. 

Hedge, Frederick Henry, Kev. [h. iBo;), of 'Archy Moore,' 3 ; 111,363- "i!atsGuiana,S7, 

by G„ 4 : iso. Hill, Ben]aniiQ Harvey [1833-1882], 4 : jg*. 

Heine. Heinrich [t799-'S56], on color prejudice Hill, Frank Harrison [b, 1830], 4 : 7a. 

m U. 5., 1 : 154. Hill. Hamilton [1794-1870], 3 : 204. Father of 

Hemana, Felicia D. [1794-1835], I ; 115, home Hill, Hamilton Andrews [b. London, Eng., 

visited by G., 4 : jSi. Apr. 14, 1837], 3 : 140. 

Hemmenwny, John, 1 : 113. Hillard, George Stillman [1808-1879], career, 

Henry, Patrick [1736-1799], 3: 184, 394, 2:99; A. & vole, 103; at Lovejoy meeting, 1B9: 

Herald (Boston), 3 : 301. at Anii-Teias meeting, 3 : 137. 

Herald (Muscogee), 3 : 435. HilliHrd, Henry Washington [h. i8o3], 3 : 



huryport), conducted by E. ^ 
ftllen, 1 : 33 ; independent, 59 ; edited by C. Hillia, D. D,, 3 ; 70. 
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R. I., May 

Ihe ROM, Etc., 1 : 469 : calls meeting Non- Hopkins, Mark, Rev. [iSos-iSS?], 3 

ResisKmce SoOKly, 9:327; al Gnjton Conven- Hopkioson, Thomas [1804-1856), 1 : 

tiOD, 4>i, al Chaidoa-SL, 435, 427; ai CaUbs Hopper, Isaac Tatem [b. near Woo 

leceplion, 8 : 17; turns Millerile, 94; at Evan- J., Dec. 3, 1771 ; A N. Y. Oiy, Ma; 

gdicsl Alliance nwcdng. 165. /athsr of Mrs. Glbhona, 8 ; 345 ; prop 

HintoD, Frederick A. (b, Noilh Carolina], 1 : A. S. depository, 359: ipRyndera mi 

2H.— Litter to 1, Knapp, 1 ! 3J4.— See J. in Life. 

McCtummcIL HoTseniiU, William, 1 ; 35;. 

KintOD, John Howard, Rev, [1791-.873], 3 : Horton. Jacob fd. Kewbuiypon, Mas; 

165, 166. 1876, aged 7<ii.—Lttltrs Jrum G., 1 



a:i3o,.3i,senttoS. Caodetpelkd, 130-131, 4 : 66, 5i5. h 
13s. 139. =7* : " *■"« Soil Convention, asa. don brealtfast to him, 196, letter of regret, 199, 
Hoby, James, Rev., British abalitiDnist, 1 : 480: last interview with O., sjt- 
dodges abcUtionists in U. S., 480, 481, B : iii, Houstoo, Sam. [1793-1863], fihbuster leader, >t : 
401, 3 : 3s6 : censured by Thompson, 8 : B3, by Si ; defeats Santa Anna, 79 ; Boston lecture, 3 : 
O.. 38*. 419. 
Bodies, A, C, 4 : 106, - Hovey,CharleB Fox [b. Souft Brookfleld, Mass,, 
Hodgkin, Thomas, defence of Colon. Society, Feb, i3, 1807; d. Boston, Apr. a8, 1859], career, 
l! 301 ; backs Ctesson, 353. 3: iio, character, 477, 479,^gii5call for Faneui] 
Hodgson, Joseph, 3 : 59. Hall meeting, 1 : 495, and And-Sabbath Con- 
Hod sdon, I. L., 4 : 164. vention, 3:jso! in Rjnders mob, 284, sgo; 
Hoge, Thomas [d. 18351,8: 333. giftstoG.'a&mily, 438, 4391 at his house, 419; 
Holiness, doctrineoC Sec Perfeccionism. death, 476 : re&rmatory bequests, 477-479, 
HoUey, Uyron [b. Salisbury, Conn., April 29, Hovey fund, 494. 4 ; 3!; intimacy with G., 
1779; d. Rochester, N. Y., Mar.4, 1841], career, 335.— ZtUW- & H. K G, 3; 428, 
3 : 259 ; Third Party resolutians, 309 ; at Cleve- Hovey, Sylvester, 1 : 474. 

land Convention, 310, support and opposition, Howard, , Ur. (of Brooklyn, Conn.), 3 : 44, 

3ir, defeat, 314 ; success at Warsaw Convention, Howard, Charles, 4 : 374. 

319, and Areade, 341; prepares Albany Conven- Howard, Oliver Otis [b. 1830], chief of Freed- 

00a, 339-343; Life by E. Wright, 316.— Pomait men's Buieau, 4 : 166, visit from G., 176. 

in Life. Father of Howe, Julia Ward [h. N. V. City, May 37, 

Holley, Saltie, A. S. lecturer, S 1 399, 393 ; at 1S19], edits U^omat^i Jtunud, 4 : 343. Wife of 

E. M, Chandler'! grave, 393; guest of G., 4: Howe, Samuel Gridley [1801-1876], Greek 

333- volunteer, 1 : 63 ^ Conscience Whig, S : .86; at 

Holmes, Obadlah, Rev. (1607-16SJ], 1 ; 416. T. Parker's 18B ; lecturej^onrse, 419 ; founds 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell [b. 1S09]. 4 : 69. Emanupation I.eague, 4 ; 48; of Freedmen's 

Thompson, 1 : 439. Howltt, Hary [i8ot-i^S]i meets G., 9 : 377, 

Holt, Joseph [b. 1807], member of Buchanan's 3B4: memoir of G., 1 : 13, 3 : 158: account of 

Cabinet,4:[43;atSnmtercelebration, 138, MI. Fanny Lloyd, 1 : 14. '5, Wife of 

HolyoakB,Geotg;eJacobtb. Birmingham, Eng., Howitt, William [1795-1879]. on Mrs. Mori's 

Apr. 13, 1S17I, at London breakfast to G , 4 : eiclurfon bom World's Convention, Si 375 : 

197; meets him in 1877, 28a : praise of him, meets O., 377, 3S4, 3 : i;8, 159, ofcommittee on 

lao. London break&sl to hun, 4 ; igt.—L/Hiri to 

Homer, James L., eidtes Boston mob, 8 : 10, Mrs. Mott, 8 ; 375, 377.— Portrait in Har^r's 

II, 4 : 393, divides the relics, 8 ; 18 ; vote in Magaiinc, 58 ; 833. 

Mass. House, 138 ; death, 35. Hovifland, Joseph A,, 3 ; 460, 463. 
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Hosie, Joseph [1J9S-1S70I, 4 : ML M'. Indians, coloniialion measim, 3 : 361; en 

Hubbard, Henry [>783-i863l, 3 : 131. ,35. '" Kansas. 418. 

1 ; 174! 1S6, 191. " ' Ingersoil, Charles Jared (i78=-ie6j], 

Hudson, Timothy B. [1814-1858], 3 : so4- "i-'s ad-iress 10 colored people, 1 : 33' 

Huehea, George, 1 : 330. '■^""^ "^ P^" "f American liberty, 3 1 31 

Hughes, John, Rev. [1798-1864], denounces ihe Ingeraoll, Jared 11749-1832], 1 : s35- F 

Iriah Address, 3:44; hosi of T. Maihew, =48. loeeraoll, Joseph Reed [1,86-1868],] 

Hi^hea,Thomaa [b. 18^31- M-P-,*; '96,iiS: 335- 

fiiend oTNotth, 66, and Lincoln, isi, 216. meet! Inquirer (Philadelphisl, reports G.'s spe. 

to him,' TgV letter of regret. .99, meets G. in Intelligencer (Washington). See Aafto 



Investigator, founded by W. 
meiged In JVoA Philiaitkn^isi 
Investigator (Boston), 9 : 142. 
Irish Address, 3 : «, ■u.i-n'^ 

4;, 248, O.'s hopes of it, 49, 51 
Irish indted agMnst G. Thom[ 



Hull, 


Asbury, 1 : 148. 


Hull, 


Henry S., 1 ; 10.. .0 


Humi 


an Rights, Am. A, : 


481. 


S : 363. 


Hum 


e. William, 1:36s. 




phrey, Heman [1779- 




, Harriot Keiia lb. I 


d-the^Jan. a, .S,5],3: 




,, Washington [1811- 






Hun! 




voked, 4 : ;o, 35, 6i, 117. 


Huri; 


lAHnughioo,*-. ii: 



Iverson, Alfred [i79«-'373j- 3 : 495- 

id A. S. Jackson, , Mr. (of Painesville, O.), S ; 199. 

fjngers,3:ii3, 1=8; in Ryoders mob, 292. Jackson, Andrew [1767-184S], ai Nc« Orleans, 

Hutehinaoo, Jesse [d. near Cincinnati, O., 3 : 190, Presidential aspirations opposed by 6., 

May 15, 1853], 3 ; 40S. 1 : S4, and election, 101-106 ; connives at expul- 

Hutson, W. Ferguson, 1 : 517. sion of the Cberokeea, 156, 271 ; presented by a 

Button, Joseph, Rev., 3 : 387. grand jury, 3: 74; approves mobbing of AljoU- 

Huttoo, Richard H., 4 : .96. tionists, 73, 198, * : "371 calls J- Q. Adams a 

Huxley, Thomas Heoty [b. iSjj), friend of traitor, 3 : 93; pro-slavery Unionist, 447. 

North. 4 ; zi6, at London breakfast to 0„ 19S, Jackson, Edmund [b. Nei-ton, Mass., Jan. 9, 

Hyatt, Thaddeus [h. Rahway, N. J,, July ai, union, 3; 114; signs call for Anti-Sabbadi Con- 

iSi6]. 3 ; 499. vention. 220; in Rynders mob, 2S4, ago ; on the 

Hyde, , Mr. (of Brooklyn, Conn,), %: 110. dispoMdonof his brother's A. S, bequest, 4 ; 237, 



789; d. Boston, Xdt. 14, tSei], career. 1 : 454; 

jnitarian, 8 : 138 ; catechizes A. Lawrence, 1 : 
ate, 1 ! 146, first American, see Postscript after ASS- « : 246 ^ at Free Church meeting, 1 ; 481 ; 
Pieface to Vol. I. ; second American, \ : 144 ; offers house to Boston Fern. A. S. S,, a : 15, iS, 
G.'sanivalatthedoctrine, 140; must begtadual 5>. reply to thanks, 60; a caller of Lov^oy 
nlheend. 22S: in Md., 4 : 119, Missouri, 127. meeting, 187; vi^ts J. Q. Adams, 196: neigh- 
ipartial Citizen, 3 : 29;. hor of G., 208, vindicates his character, ajo; on 

dependence Hall, 3: 218. Lii. finance gommitiee, 256, 331; president 

dependent (N. Y.), editois, 3 ; 438, 4:112, Mass. A, S. S., 271, 321; rules in favor of 
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vention, S ; 368 ; at Chardon-St, Copveniion, 434 ; work on ■ War and Peace,' 3 i So ; for diiuBwn 

on the Laiimer case, 3:6;; vice-pre^deai Am. lathn than Texan anDCiariaa, 94 ; on the nuoi- 

A. S.S.,9, npartsiIsiDthaDmversaiy,99;Ma5S. bitofdaveholdct^ a?:; dscendantsm the war, 

Board meets at his house, 113; resiena h[s com- 4 : 79.— Ponraii in Lossing's Hist, of N. Y. Oty. 

mission as justice of the peace, 114, iij; edits Jefferson, ThomsB [lyts-tSie], aoii-FedetaKst, 

a delegate to And'Tcxas Canvenlion, 136; Nonhem implicalian in the slave-trade, 1$; ; his 

dauBhter, 179, 459; at T. Parker's, 1S8; remem- nephew's ciuelcy, 306; His slaveholding referred 

brance from O., 19B; raises fund for hiia, 565; to by P. Sprague, 497; partial friend of liberty, 

signs call lor Anti-Sabbalh Convendon, iso; 31:84,447. 

Euil to G., sia, 165 ; signs address to Father Jeffery, , Miss, 2 : 96, 98. 

Mathew, ajo, 354; in Kyndeia mob, 284, s8;, Jeffrey, JameB R., 4 : sas- 

ajo, 393: member of Vigilance Commiclee, 3=8; Jeremie, John [r79i-i84i), a : 378. 

atSyracuae,3jo; at Boston mob anniveisary, 423, Jerrold, Douelaa [rao3-i3;7], 3 : 158. 

43r: at G,'s bouse, 429; ilhiess, 479-431, 433; Jerry (alf'as William Henry) [b. N. C., 1811; d- 

for Judge Loong's temoval, 465 ; fund for fugitive Kingston, C. W., Oct 10, 1853], rescue case, 

slaves, etc., 477, i : 38, ^37, 238 ; trustee of Horey 

Fund, 3 ; 477; inlimacywithG., 4:33s, hymn 

angiri with him, 313; death, 38. — LttUrs to vention, 1 : 394, 407. 

G.. 3 : 430, W. Phillips, 3 : 477. N. P, Eogeis, Jen-Blake, Sophia, 4 : 374- 

3 : 99, 12=, J. Stedman, a : ajo; from G., 3 : Jim Crow car, 3 i a8. 

r54, N. Barney, 3 ; 67, N. B. Borden, a ; jir, Jocelyn, Nathaniel [b. New Haven, Conn., 

G. Bradbutn, 3 : m. "8, 43, J. T. Buckingham, Jan. 31, t796 ; d. there Jan. .3, 1881], career, 

a ; 7, J. A. Conuis, 3 : 5, F. Douglass, 3 : 153. 1 1 344 ; piinls potlrail of Ashmun, 339, of G., 

J. C. Jackson, 8! 436,5 ------- „ , . 



May, a : 60, T. PaAer, 8 : 410, A. A. Phelps, 


Jocelyn, Simeon Sinilh, Rev. [b. New Haven, 


3 : 67, N. P. Rogeis, a : 419. 


Conn., Nov. ji, 1799; d. Tarrylown, N. Y., 


JacltBon, Jamea Caleb [b- Manlius, N. Y., Mar. 


Aug. 17, 1879], ministry to colored people of 


28, r8.i],onrevivalrf A. S. office, 8:359; in 


Nev Haven, 1 : .49, 260; admits G. to his 


cha^eof5*<Hfli™',4a8; on parly ladder-climb- 


pulpit, 204; invites him to Philadelphia, 259: 


ing, 43iS ; Third-Party editor and iecluier, 3 : 


plan of colored college, 259 ; speaks at Colored 


64, i8s, aecedes, an.— £s«m is G.. 8 : 317, 


Conv. in Philadelphia, 259, and at town meeting 


G. W. Benson, a ; 346, 359, F. Jackson, 9 : 436. 


in New Haven, s6o ; has G. ^t for portrait. 339, 


A Kelles 3 64. 


engraves it, 344, 4 : 321. support ofP- Crandall, 


Jaekion Joha Adams [.825-1379], * : =88. 


1 : 34o: meets G. in N- Y-, 43=: d^egate Nat. 


jackBon Phcebe [b- Providence, R. I., Sepi. 




j8 1807 d. theie June iS, 1887]. on Foster's 


1 : 399; 1"™^ 'lJl=. 4^'; ■"""l™ N. Y. Eiec 


and Rogers s speakmg, 3 : 29, on G.'a foneial 


Com., 483; reports mob exiatement, 490; de- 


discourses 7 —Uairs to Mrs. Garrison, 3 : 119, 


scendants in ihe war, 4 : %a—Letlm loG.,1: 


7i >»« 3 : 83. 


,B9. «6o, 3or, 339 : J*»« P- Crandall, 1 : 34'- 


Jatkaon Samuel Cram, Rev. td- July aS, 


Johnson, Andrew [1808-1875], &vor to South, 



jBO.es, John Angell 


Rev., a : 


7'- 




JatneB, WilUa 










J«y,JohnE.74 


-iBaj 


,1:89. G 


candfalhero 




Jay, John [b.. 


miuE 


Hale dinne 
lave-lrade. 


01; letter to 


3d 


decade Am. A. S. S 




on of 




Jay. WUiiam 


[1789-1858], lette 


to Nat A. 


S. 






address 10 


public, 45a 




N. Y. A. S. 




ng, a : 4a, 


opposed by 


G. 


Smith on free 


pn,du 








otA.3.ConH 




'210: on Third Party, 3 





164, 165, 258, V 

Johnson, Mary Ann White [b. Westmoreland, 
N. H., Aug. J4, iBoS : d. N. V. City, June 8, 
.872], wife of Oliver, 4 : 3; death, 254. 

Johnaon, Oliver [b. Peacham, Vl.,Dec. 27, 1809]. 
career, 1 : ^73; descnbes Libtrater office, ?2o, 
G.'s mode of life, 321; part in founding New 

307; edits £("*. during G.'s absence in Europe, 
330, 341, 3 - 360, 39^ "nd in Brooklyn. 128, 

replies, 138: resolu^ons ui N. Y., Iio, at N. 
E. Convention, 2!o: at Peace Convention, 227, 
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■, 3 : 136; s«. Boston A. S. S., M3; £«■- 


Journal of Coratnerci 


! (N. Y.), 3 - 40, ptO-5 


riii., a;?; on Boyle's religious vi=ws. 


very, 3 : 437, 4 ; 34- 




ges with G., 339 ; announces biilh of 


Joumsl of the TimcB 


1, founded by G., 1 : .= 


1 aon, 335, 336; message from G., 388; 


snooess, ii5;p«is«l 


by H.Greeley. 113: e 


a( Springfield Convention, 419 ; calls 


after G.'s rtliremeni 


^ ij!, name retained 


,-St. Convenlion, ,!a; ul.es eharge of 


UbtralBT, 319. 




-d, 410, 43S ! publislws a volnrae of G.'s 




18.7:. 4 : ^73. 


■53, 3 : 83: alk with 0. on Parker-, 


JudaoQ. Andrew T. 


[1784-1853], coloniiali 


>n eermon, S; houses with G. in Bo^ 


agent, 1. 333 ;hom. 


in Canterbury, 315; 10 


; appeal for fund fot G.. ^5 r ediU 


clerk, 333: persecule 


s Miss Ciandall, 331; : 



;53 to Colonization Soc, 33a : libel ^uit against 
, 338, mi; visiU N. v., 344i seen by G.. 

4 ; 37: Lost of O,, 3 : 407; at 5sth anniversary 390; has G. indicted, 391 ; letteis from S. J. 

Mass. A. S, S.,i4B; withG. inN. v., 4:36; May, 417: defeated at polls, 432 ; tnaAmuInd 

cobi from Progressive Friends, Si-S4 ; accom- Julien Hall, leased by Society of Free Induirers, 

panics Thompson to WasUngton, 1DI-103 : &r 1 : sij ; opened to 6. , 3n, isS, 4E3 ; Free Church 

LincDln'sreaection,ii3; for merging Stomili'^ meedng at, 481 ; shut 10 Free Church, a : 114. 

andii*.,i3s; tribute from 6,, ii6; fevorelira- Junius, ^votite author of G,, 1 : iS«. 
ited conrinuanee Am, A. S. S., 15S; withdraws 



limacy with G., 33s ; on his oratory, 317, his KBoe, Thomas Leiper [1882-1883!, 3 : 393. 

meslic relations, 356, his courage, 327; sketch Kansas, Free-Slate colonization of, 3 : 418; pro 

G, for Appletons' Cyclopicdia, 334, Ufe slaTcrycoloniialJonof, 4i4,sndsnbiugation,4ij 

him, 161, 306; anecdote of C. C Bmleigh, 438,437; Free-State conventions anti-regio, 418 

a.—LiOmH G., 2:348, 385- 398, 8:4071 43^,435: fivil war, 417, 4'8, 43«, 138; Lecomp 

: S3, 103, 113; j^BwG., 1: 304,331,267,275, ion Constitulion imposed by Congress, 467, re 

o, 4 ; 3, 31, 33, 39, 46, 49. 57. 6x, 65, 83, 101, jected, 468: John Brown's movements in, ,87 

3, 353, bS8, 338, G. W. Benson, 3 : 368, W. woman-suBrage agitation, 4 : 34a; refuge of col 

hillips, «: 383, E. Wright, 8:310, 318. ored exodus from Gulf Stales, 303. 

naon. Revetdy [i79&-iB761, 4 ; loi. Kaufman, Abram, Jr. [d. Charleslon, S. C, 



!, Rev. [leaj-iSBs], 4 : 3=6. Aug, sB, 1839], libel on G. Them 

Johnaon^ William Coat 11806-1860], 3 ; 433. Keep, John, Rev. [b. Longmeadow, Mass , Api- 

Johnston, Albert Sydney [i8o3-i363l, 3:. 44. 30,1781; d. Obetlin, 0.,Feb. 11, 1870], 3: 377, 

Johnston, Joseph Eggleston (b. 1809], 8 : 144- 3 : jm. 

Johnston, Nathan Robinson, Rev. [b. Hope. Keiley, Abby [b. PElham, Mass., Jan. 1;, 1811; 

dale, O., Oct. 8, 1830], Covenanter, 3 : 433, 504. d. Worcester, Mass., Jan. 14, 1B87I, secretary 

Johnstone, Harcourt, M. p., 4 : 276, host of Lynn A. 5, Society, 3 : 174; speech at Penn. 

G., aSa. Hall, !t6 ; put on committee at N. E. IJinven. 

Jones, Benjamin Smith [b. Philadelphia, Fib, tion, ix, at Peace Convection, 317, 238, at an- 

13, iBia; d. Kenneti Square, Pa„ Oct, j, 1863], nual meeting Am. A. S. S, (1839), 197, (.840), 

edits Siig/e. 3 ; S04, welcome to G., 197, 304, 34B. 355, 3 : .05 ; delegate to World's Conven- 

!07. Husbaniot lion, 8 : 333: at Springfield Convention, 419; 

Jones, Jane Elizabeth [b. Vernon, N. Y-, Mar. addresses Boston Fem, A. S. S., 450; calls 

13, 1813], 3 : !04, 1107. Chardon-St Convenlion, 43s: at B. J. A. S. S. 

Joaes,John Percival [b. 1830], 3: 307. Son of anniversary, 429 ; motes that Q. leciuK, 3 ; 17; 

Jones, Marian, 3 ; 307. Wife of on W. M. Chace's lranscendenlalisnjb4 ; cen. 

Jones, Thomas, 3 : 205, :o7. sures Burlt^b, 19; her style criti3Sed, sg; 

Journal (Albanyl, 3 ; isi- church resolutions, 39 ; suppoHs G-'s disunion 

Journal (Eoslon), for repeal of Personal Liberty policy, 3 

Law, 4 1 a; war correspondent, 13s: articles lures in 

from G.. ajo, 255, a6o, 390; on his letter to Uiica, ji; would n 

Joumsl'lCamden, S. C), I : 334. character hy Lowe 

Journal (Milledgeville, Ga,), 1 : 31a. calls Anti-Sabbath 
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mob, 3 ; 190; dearea G. id Genual N- Y., 3=9: at 


Stanton's U.temeis, »; aBi: gives np inttreU 


Syracuse, 330 ; lectures in Michigan, 39J, 394 ; 


inZji., 33., 33s, 3;38; asks G.'s charily, 37 : 


trusiee and benefidarjl of Hovey Fund, 477: 


issues K„apf'^ LOtrat^r, 38; hostile circular. 




38-39; moral downfell, 41.— Publications, 1; 






,9! S. ' May, jr.', 3. 393: ^ J.' C Jacli™; 


^^l.—Letlers & G., a : 40, =55, 3 1 37, ^Z-./rvx 


3:64.-SeeA. K.Foster. 


6., 1 ; 340, 34'. 515, « : 44. .07, i38.\Henty 


Kelliy, William Darcab [b. 1814], inletview 


Benson, 1 ; 338. A. Bufluni. 1 : 327, J. Cassey. 
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d, Andover, Mass., Feb. 15, 18E6], 8 : 437. J, T. Woodbury, .41, isa, calls for onbodo. A. 

G., 3 : 39, 40. Spectator (London), friend of North. 4 : 55, ,3, 

Smith, Roswell C, 1 : 393. 316. 

Smith, Stephen Jd. 1B54], 3 : SS. Speed, James [iSia-ias?], 4 ; 186. 

Smith, WUliam [r784-iS35], X : 3«r. Spencer, Herbert [b. 1830], friend of North, 4 : 

Smyth, Thomai, Rev. [1808-1873), 3 : 13°. 'S'- «*, at London breakfast to G., ,g6, 197. 

Snelline, William Joseph [b. Boston, Dec. a6. Spiritualism, G.'s views of, 3 : 375, 37S,experi. 

1S04: d, Chelsea, Mass., Dec. j^, 1848], edits enceof,4oa. 

Sally, K., Rev., 3 : 171. 

Soulouque, Faustln [T7as-iE67], 3 : 3^3. 

South Carolina, modiSes first drali of Dcclara- 

tion,l;r67; bUl toprohibitinsttuctionofcohired 

people, 86; nullification, 333; legislative appeal 

law for Nonbem-hound vessels, 3 ; 33 ; disunion 



313, dE 
Spooner. 


iih, 4 : 354. 


■ [b. Athol, 


Mass., Ja 








'yM,iSS7}, 


■ pamphlet. 






itionality of 








against 






inopoly, 31 




FreeSc 


■iler, 4ofi. 








Sprague. 


, Charles [1 


^791-1875], 






Sprainie 


,Pel«g[r79 


3-.S8ol,sOT 


lofSeth, 1 








, IM96; ' 


™iogy of Adams 


and JeHenon, 63 ; a 


ijudg;e, jor 








a meeting, 487, speech, ,96-498, 2 




reviewe 


d by G., 1 ; 


S04-sn, 3 
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4a:furtoughioG.T.G.,i 



Sprague, Scth [b. Julj' 4. 



SpriHEfield (Mass.) Convent 
Spurgeon. Charles Haddon 



Stanton, Elizabeth 
No.. I!. iBjsI, "ibui 
lDEi<:al indebtedne^ c 
Women's Loyal NaL 
woman-suflrage agilii 
Sufirage ' died, 8 ; 37 



Cady(b, Jofinstown,N, v., 
. 3 ; 383, .heo. 
336: orgariiei 



World's Con 






Stacy, George Wbittemore, Rev. [b. Boston, 

Mar. 13, 1S09], letters from G., 4 ; 169, 291. 
Steodard, Natioaal A. S., % : 49; orgaa Am. 

3B9; Rogers waited as editor. 38S, 409. 4io 
secured as oontribuloi, 410, 4^3, 4'K. finanda 
strails, 4IS, 417, 4=0.432; threatened hyLcavitt 
41B; in charge of J. C. Jackson, 4!.B, of O 
Johnson, 410,458; helpedby suspension of /'ej« 
FnxmaR, 3 : iS; ediled by the Childs, m; as 
Bailed by Goodell, 6a; editorship passes froa 
D. L. Child to S. H. Gay, .01 : support 6on. H 

388; E Quincy correspondent, 410; prints G.' 
Tabernacle speech, 407 ; straits in war, 4 : 3c 
^5' proposed merging with Lti., 30. 124-126 
harmony with Lii., 61; course censured by W 
Phillips, 113 : final change of editors, 161 ; &.i 
prolonged, 176; Jackson fmld sought for it, 13; 
=38. 
Stanley. Arthur Penrhyn, Rev. [1815-1381] 

Stanley, E. Lyulph, at London breakfast to G 

4: 196, J17, atDukeof Argyll's, 174. 
Stanley, Lord [1799-1S69], introduces Emanc 

pation BUI, 1 : 348 ; at Wilherlbrce's funeral, 371 
Stanafeld.Jamea.Jr. [b. i8aa), M. P„4: 191 

iiS; son-in-law of W. H. Asbuist, 194, 7=8 

friend of Nonb, M 



197; meets J. H. Noyei, 
Clerical Appeal, 159; A 



Aholiiwmstt 276, 283, 
Goodell, 3;6, 177; ali. 



n him. 



3 1877. =7 



igfori 



TS repeal of Contagious Diseases Ai: 
Stanton, Edwin McMasters [1814-1864; 
Lundy's friend, 4: 116: member of Bucl 
Cabinet, 14s; Uncoln's Secretary of W 



Wright, a 

Wright, 3 : 316.— Portrait i 
leqlions,'3ded, 
star (London). 



31a, ai Cleveland 
i for Third Party, 
, 380, 3S3, bdges 



sntion, 234; stumps for Herce, 
\m. A. S. S. meering (.S63), 4 : 
of aie Lii., jji—Leltert U E. 
frsm W, Goodell, 3 ! a6o, E 



! td. Springfield, V 
m r'757-'33i], 3 : 4^ 
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414 INDEX. 

Stephen, Georee [179,-1879], English Aboliiion- Storj 



rling, John U. [b. Feb., iSod], 1 : 399. 3 ; 59; to Ity Larimer, 61 

tsoa, CBleb,3:iSB. i%i.— LaUr fivnt C Su 

tson, Geoi^ R., 1 : 31)3. ttaitia ' Memorial HisL ol 

vtas, Abel, Rev. [b. 1S15]. 3 : 4«'' Stoughtoa (Mss^J, calon 



Stewart, , Elder, 1 : 478. vention, » : 227, wiihdraws, 128. 

Stewart, Alvan [b Soulh Gianville, N. Y., Stowe, Calvin Ellla, Rev. (i8o3-i3S6], 3 : 64. 

Sept., 1750: d. N. y. Qly, May i, 1849], of Stowe, Harriet BeechOf [b. Litchfield, Conn., 

Urica, a ; 159; drops Colon. Soc., 1 : =99. helps June 14, iSia], author of ' Uncle Tom's Cabin,' 

found N. Y. A, 5. S., Sft : 170; tries to amend 3 : 360, and 'Key,' 35^: gift from aht^itionii^ls, 

A. S, Consritution, 209, as9: addresses colored 363: ^tsO., 363: in Europe, 395; correspond- 

centralizalion, ^8^ poHtical concerts, 310; SX conversational tact, 40i> 4 : 334; reDlonstiance 

first Albany Convenuan, 308, 309, at second, against Nebraska Bill, 3 : 4J14 : address to women 

342 ; on need of Third Party, 310; discusses of England, 4 : 73 ; at J. T. Kdds's, ifS ; asks 

Third Party withe.. 3: 64.— Portrait in Writ- G. to write his autobiogiaphy, 157; Garden 

lugs and Speeches, iB6q. party, 401.— Pnrtiaii in 'Autographs for Ftee- 

Stewart, John G., 1 : a7'- dom. ' 

SUckney, EudIcg, 1: apo. Stnngfellow, B. F., Border Rulfian, 3 : 4'8, 

Still, WUliam lb. Shamony, N. J., Oct. 7, 436, 437. 

iS:i!, book on ' Undctground Railroad,' 1: Stuart, Charles [b. Jamaica, 17S31 d. Canada, 

300. 3 : B47. 1865]. exposes Am. Coloniiation Soe„ 1 : s6i : 

Slimson, John, 1 : 179, tribute from Cropper, S62: opposes Colon. Soc. 

Stocks. Thomas, 1 ; M. 301. 434, and Cresson, 365: on G,'s labors 

Stockton, Henry K. [native of New York], against Cresson, 367; at Exeter Hall, 377; 

publisher of Boston 7V(isTO>*, 1 : 380. dicular ftir Manual tabor School, 434, 443; 

Stoddard, A. P., 4; jjS. arrives in 0. S,, 432, ,34; at Am. A. S. S. anni- 

Stone, Lucy [b. West Bnjoktield, Mass., Aug. versary, 446 ; leproves O.'s language, 457 ; 
r3, i8ra], graduate of Oberlin, 3 : 304: calls 
Mass. Woman's Rights Convention, 312 ; at N. 

Y.Citi<A.S.S.raeeringi3B9; in Kansas woman- World's Convention, jjw 371: hostility toCf., 

Boffiage agitation, 4 ; 24s. edits Woinayi's 431, to Collins, 3 : 4i eirculaiea Kaafp's Lib., 

J,mrHal.^3: at Miss Crtimkfs funeral, 254. at 41: aid to John Brown, 418.— £e*rs Is Helen 

Mrs. ISatrison's, 267, atG.'s, 306. Benson, 1 ; 457. A.BuHum, 1 ; 367, John Mur- 

Stone, William Leete [1793-184*], edits Ca-«. ray, S : 431. 

AdutrUser, N- Y,. 1 : 314, 8 : 43: incites mob Stuart, James, 1 ; 331. 

againstC, 1 : 384. 3B7. Stuart, James [b. 18,3], 4 : 275. 

Storer, George Waahii^on [1789-1864], 3 ; Stuart, Moaea, Rev. [17S0-1852I, represses A. 

76, S. sentiment atAndover, 1:475, 8:3; f^slave- 

Slorrs, Charles Backus, Rev. [b. Long- catching. 3 : 378, 

meadow, Mass., May is, 1794^ d. Biuintree, Slurge, Bdftitind, 4 : 274- 

11 Re- Stut^e, Joseph I1793-1859I, founds Brit, and 

I Sot, Forrign A. S. S., 8 : asa.introdueesCliriison at 

399 : tiealh, 4'8. World's Convention, 367 : opposes women dele- 

Storrs, George, Rev, [b Lebanon, N. H., Dec, gates, 353. 369; seotaiian hosulity to O., 3; 2, 

13, 1796: d. Brooklyn, N, Y„ Dec. aS, 1879], 3, reproof from him, 174: letierfrom Whiltier, 9B; 

of women, « : 997 ; at Bible Convention, 3 : 3S4. Sturtevant, Julian Monson, Rev. {iBd;-iS86], 

Storrs, Richard Salter, Rev. [b, 1831), edits 4 : =50, 

ladrfe^liit, 3: 438 ;r at Sumler celebration, 4 : Suffield, L^jrd [1731-1835], English aboliuonist. 
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Tappan, Arthur [b. Nonhampton, Mass., May 
sj, 1786; A. NcwHaven, Conn., July 13. 1865], 



Constiiuiional oWigalion to ten 
beaten by P. S. Brooks, 434 ; 
499, bill 10 npeal Fugibvo-Sla\ 
poses Union-saving eompromi 
ported by Ma^- Republicans, ; 






Lii.. : 



oumey to Philadelphia. :59. 
bcnlalmg ' Tboughts on Coloniiaiion,' 300, 
to Am. A. S. S., 473 r bouse stoned at New 
■en. 241 ; purchases land for colored college, 
; speaks at Colored Conv. in Philadelphia. 






; defeni 



of I 



estimate Clinton Hall, 382. thies 



of colored eiodus after Fugitive-Slave Law, 302, 


Nat. A. S. Conventiod, 391, made President 1 


EKUtes repeal of the law, iiB; theory of Recon. 


A. S. Soc, 414. a' fi'st anniversary, 446 : cii 


struclion, 154, of adoptioD of 131b Amendmenl, 


blesMis,Child's'AppeBl,'4i8; slor= mobl 




447, 461 : deceived by Am. Union for die Re 




etc., 470-473; difference with G.. ,7-. 1«K 


Domingo matter, a^, opposed in Giedey's elec- 


Reo,rdi>: 471, 47=; adheres 10 Am. A. S. 


tion, 260; death, jjS, ISO. ass. =«o, G. proposed 


473 : member Exec. Com., 483 ; interview ' 



;r, 3 1 St.— Life by E. L. Pierce 



l^, S : 4, and for kidnapfing, 1 ; 519, S : 
lobbing, 5 : cridoiaed by G., 67 ; decline 
rent/Mi, 31.7 : absent from N. Y. annivi 
48. secedes, 355 ; descendants in the w 
g ; nephew, ssS ; biother, 1154 ; letter 
ecada Am. A. S. S. 87, BS ; Lai by L. T 
55, asi.—Le"''-! teG..t: 102, =37, 30 
, i es, Lundy, 1 : 190. Brother of 






B. Unii 



■ail in his ' Idedogy 
it,Dukerf[.7^ 



-.3431. P 



iiofCres 



1 1 36s, 367, presides at meeting, 367; letters 
from O.. 3S5. 3*3. unansvwted, 366. 368. 
Sutherland, Harriet, DuchesE of [r3o6-r36S]. 
meetsG., a : 385, 387, bespeaks bis portraii. 387, 
390; attentions 10 Rsmood. 386; last meedng 



hoslile to G., 474. Brother of 
Tappan, John [.781-1871], attends O.'s lecture, 

l:aia; founder of Am. Union, 47a Brolberof 
Tappan, Lewis (b. Northampton, Mass., May 
. Btooklyn, N. Y., June ar, .873], 



h Webster, 3 



^ 1 : 399; 





taty. 399; eulogy of G., 400, and Lundy, 405; 


Swain, Dsvid Lowry [1801-1863]. 3 : 6i. 




Swain, WUliam, assistant of Lundy. 1 : 9'- 


4i7 ; opposes Am. Union for the Relief, etc.. 47= : 


Swain, William, portrait painter in Newbuty- 


member N. Y. EiEc Committee, 483; in dan- 


port, iSJ4-r83'. 1 : 55. 




Swayne, Noah Haynes [r8o4-i88+l. 4 : 138. 


of G. Smith, a : 88 ; liberality to G. and ftimay, 


Sweet, Stephen, 3 : 84. 


115, dissent from O.'s rehgious views, rr3, 117 ; 


Swift, John [.79o-'873]. » ■ '-6. "^■ 






O.'s course towards Clerical Appeal, .63, 169: 


Syracuse (N. Y.), Convendon of 1850, 3 i 281, 


at quarterly meeting Mass. A. S. Society, aSj, 


184 ; further defiance of Fugitive-Slave Law, 330. 


advises division, s88, r^ects agreement, 1.89, 


Jcnyrescue, 335-338: Am. A. S. S. meets there. 


opposes enrolment of women, 597, hostility 


359 ; Websit/s speech and threat. 330. 


10 Mass. Soc, 3™; opposes Third Party, 3". 
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defends Ema/tcipaitir trapsfer, G5 ; 
union meedng with Am, A. S. S., 91 
liberty Party, 234 ; bfluence od Mr 
feaied, 3fii: at FrK Democracy Car 
369 ; descendants in the war, 4 ; 79 ; car 
ence wilh 6., 354 ; writes Life of A. 
HS—Utlert tffG.,1: 47a, 473, a ; 
169.4; JS4.G. Thompson, 1:457.— P. 
* Autographs for Freedom,' voL a. 

Taylor, Edward Thompson, Rev. [17c 
a : 427, 3 : 6. 

Taylor, Helen, 4 : i8d. 

Taylor, Peter A., M. P., 4 : 
North, 66, 195, ziti, at Londoi 



Polk's 1 


^leclior 


< a voli 


B for annex 


aiion, 3 ; 139. 


Calhoun 


,engin, 






ilionin 








isdon, 


143, hasten 




ifall of 


slavery. 


M4: ' 


lesigos 


on New Meiic^ 3; 


r4. "76. 


Thacher, 


, M05 


ea, R. 


ev.. lectaiei 


, onin. 


emper- 




; !6g 




7-^^^k, 




partin 


foundbi 


sNew 


Eng. 


A. S. Soc., 


,80,= 


8j, 3: 














Thacher, 






xenbrldBC 


[1776- 


-1S43], 




if libel 




Lii., 1 : 30 








Abby 




230. 






Third Pa 


■rty. 


Se^An 




liticalf 


,any. 



trail in Tfaomas, Seth James [b. Marsh&eld, Ma^, 

Nov. 59, 1807], a ; 187- 
.1S71], Thome, Jamea A., leaves Lane Seminary, 1 1 



l:friendot Thon 



Telegraph (Painesville, O.), 3 : aoo. 
Telegraph (Vermoni), edited by O. S. Mnrra 

Telescope (Columbia, S. C), 1 ; 342. 



OB shipboatd, 8 : 361, 363, in Enj^d, 40 
4 ; 134 ; Edinburgh Rechabile testival, S 



Ondy law, 436: pr^udieed by Cre^son 
■. 355. 435; converted by 'Thoughts,' 
ises Cresson, 354, 368 r oflers to debau: 
371: reply to Eorth-Hck, 336; vtsili 
:=. 357; introducea O, at Eieler Hall, 
ies (o Cresson's apologists, 377 : al 
m's funeral 379: invited 10 U. S. by 

; thieatencd with mobbing, 446, 451; 



ipared with La^yette's. 435, 503; first speech, 
; New England tout and mobs, 451, jifr- 
, a ; 3-4. 6, 3 : 30; : shut out of Boston halls. 



- : 4^6 ; opposes Am. Unioc 



tc..469:l 



3, 3 -. forms Method 
bukes Cox and Hoby. ,8. ; course desciibed by 
J, Q. Adams, 487 ; marked for assassination. 490, 
317, S ; 4, 3 i 136, and kidnapping, 1 ; 491, 
519, 3 : 3: to Lynn with Q., 1:491: as- 
sailed by P. Sprague, 497, sio, 516; gives up 

gallows erected for him in Boston, 519. li:^; 
speaks in N. Y., Phaadelphia, and Boston, 1, 3, 
in Albany and Troy, 3: travelling companion, 
im ; abuse finm W. FUi, 139 ; driven bom N. Y., 
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Europe. 2 : 39 i ai I. WinsLo w's, 43 ; al J. South- Wealeyan University, 4 : .03 : on Lincoln's corn- 
decides to ittum 10 England, 48; s^ls for Si. of expediency, 106; favors his reelection, loS- 
John, 49-51: (aiewell leUErs, 53, 58; carries 110: eipected vi^in Balliniore, 113; at Jubilee 
hack A. S. documents, 54; sails fbt England, Meeting, 130; invited 10 Sumtet, 136, 137, en 
sSisucceasofmUsion, 1:439, a ; 58-60; abuse route, 137-139,31 Mitchelville, 1*1, in Charles- 
fcom Gov. MoDuflie, 63; pottiait painted, 68; ton, 140, 14s, 144, 148-150; at Progressive 
cause of expulsion, 93 : A. S. tour in England Friends' meeting, 163 ; Western lecture tour, ii6 ; 
and Scotland, Ss, 83; debate with E.J. Breclt- neigtiborofO., 180; tetumswith him to England, 
bridge, 1 : 449, 3:33; reraembeitd by Mass. 190, 191, reunion, 193, al London breakfast, 19J, 
A.S. S., 86; accuses Channing of plagiarism, 89, praise from J, Bright, 202, torn G., 215, speech, 
8 ; 142; Garrison namesake, S 199; expected 217; at Manchester dinner to O., =i8, and other 
part in World's Convention, 354 ; not favorable oceaaons, 233 ; ferewell to Wm, ajs : example 

382; nou-connnittal as to schism in U. S., 385, 334; G.'safibqtionfbrhiro, 33s; skelchoflifeby 
39B, 410; temperance speech, 396; sits 10 Hay- W. Fanner, 99.— iei&ri li> G., 1 : ,50, 453, 

don, 389 ; journeys north with G.. 383, 3B8, 393; 520, 8:44, 3: 338, 363,*: 1, to, 57,63, 67, 74, 
at Rechabite festival, 396, at Glasgow recepoon, 76, 103, 106, E. Purvis, t : 433, 434, E, Qumcy, 
399; feiewel! to G.,40J;adviset of Collins, 417; 3 : 16,, E. F. Wallcut, 4: 137, H. C.Wright, 
labors in British IniKa, 1:498; sides with old B i 53;>om G., 4 : 46, 47, L. Tappan,! ; 457, 

assails Free Church, 153; presented with freedom Thompson, George Washington [1806-1868). 

of Edinbut^, 153, 4 : asi; invites G. to come 3 : 445. 

over, 3 : 154, host in London, 156, ij=; at Thompson, H. B., 3 : 24. 

163, 166, 167; on pro-slavety divines visiting 168, witness in libel suit, 169, card from 6., 179' 

Eogbnd, 163; last visit to Clarkson,i63; advo- Thompson, John W., 1 : 167. 

cate of Rajah of Sattara, 173, 305 ; at Charrist Thompson, Joseph Parriah, Rev. [1819-1879], 

meeting, 173: at Binmnghani, 173, Sheffield, 174, 3 ; 438. 

Liverpool, 176, 177; Irish Emandpation labors, Thompson, Waddy [1798-1868], 3 : 245. 

331; M. P. ft). Tower Hamlets, 199; friend of Thomson, Samuel [1769-1843], 4 ; 323, 

H. Hill, aot ; second visit to U. S., 304, secre- Thomsonian doctors hung, I ; 4S5 : G.'s 

lary,4: 296; welcome from Mass. A. S. S., 3i Thomsonianism, 4 ; 3S3, 3=4, made a charge 

305-307, mobbed in Faneuil Hall, 306, 33a ; re- againsl him, a : 2S1, 3 : 83. 

ceprions in Worcester, 30J, 308 ; Southern threats Thoraeley, ThomsB, 1 ; 349. 

of assasMuation, 3oB ; lecture tour with G., 313, Thoughts 00 Colonisation, 1: 290-597; efiict 

313; mobbedat Springfield, 3*2, 33a; axLiier- 298-302; cost imperils Z.!*., 311. 

ofcr 3011*0,316-319; social chaim, 32s; lectures Thuratnn, David, Rev. [b. New Rowley 

on India, 312; viais Canada, 323; attacked by (Georgetown), Mass., Feb. 6, 1779; d. Litchfield 

H. Clay and Cass in Ssnite, 327, 340, retort to Comer, Me,, May 7, 1863], delegate to Nat, A. 

Cass, 341; tour in Central N. Y., 3:8, 329; at S. Convention, 1 : 395. 4: 89, committeeman, 

Syracuse, 329, 330, 435; Irish incited aganist 1 : 399, first dgner of Declaration, 408, 4 ; 87. — 

!.;_.. -■— England Convention, 331 ; farewell Portrait in Memoir and in A. Willey's ' Hist. A. 



m England, 36a ; visit to India, agent of Am. A. and conscience, 3 : 108, chooses slave-t 

S. a, 4 i 29; on Lincohi's election, t; on No B78, 4 : i.— iertSwi fe W. E. Channing, 

DnionnritbNon-SIaveholden, 70; Judgment of Ptescolt, 1 ; 439; >»m B. R. Curtis, 1 

lbBcivilirar,37-a9;openleltersfromG.,46, 47; Ticknor & Fields, 4; 179. 

son-in-law, 65, 66, 194 ; lectures for the North, Tilden, Daniel R„ M. C„ 3 : 196, 461. 

65. 7». 74-77: chairman of Emam^parion Com- Tillson. Joseph, S: 46. 
mittee, 66; on the Nonhera cause in Engl: 
*7. 7<-77 ; to revisit the U. S„ 91, lands, 99 
ceplion, 99-102 ; praise of Lincoln, 98, inter 
with him, 101, 107 ; lectures, 103, 104 ; bono 
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Traascendeatalism, defined by Mrs. Child, S : 

Times (N. Y.), prioB G.s speech, 3 : 407. snd ™,, reprobated by J. Q. Adams, aa,, rapre- 

leCter DO Hayes, 4 ; 187, and sketch of G. seated at Chardon-St. Convendon, 413. 426, 429, 

Thompson, igo; war conespondenl, 13B, opposed to associated action, 3 ; 24. 

Tocsin of Liberty, 3 : 63. Transcript (Boston), founded by L. M. Wallet, 

Todd, Fcaneis (d. 1862], merchant, 1:!.S5; 1 : ii°; half-Ihendly 10 0„ a.o; deckles G. 

owner of Francis, 1 ; IJ5. denounced by 6., mad, 386, and cowardly, a : ao, and Thompson 

166, biidgs libel suit against him and Liindy, 1S7, a vagabond, a; extols Boston mob, 351 oaChar- 

195, ig6; cani from G., iBo, linal censure from Liberty Law, 1 : a. 

G„ 196; influence agaiusl G.'i lecturing m Trtwlt, QiorKe, Rev. [1798-1375], Peace resolu- 
tion al N. E. Convention, 3 : 277: protests 
aguisl female A. S. membership, aao; calls 



Toombs, Robert [i8j 



Church address, I : 138; letter from G., 4 ; 
. [b, Scititate, a95. 
13; d. Baltimoie, Md., May Tredgold, John Hatfield [d. 1845, ased44l, 3 : 



9, t84tij, cor. sec. Andorer 

Appeal, s66: protests against female A. 5. 
beiship, ?ao, 275; contrives clerical plot 
:«a, aM, 



speech at annual meeting Mass, A. S. S., =7^, 


446. • : IB, reports Kynners moo, ; ap/, 199 ; on 
the needlessnes! of A. S. agitation, 366 ; corre. 


defeat, a75; pushes Mms. Ab„Ulip«&t, a36; at 


spondenceofE-Quincy, 4: 317; prints Phillips 








on the end of the ia„ 175- letteisftomG., =95. 






AbcOidoB Sec., 306; fail, to capture Essex Co. 


Trollope, Anthony (iSi5-iSai]. 4:195. Sonot 


A. S. S,, 331 ; at Albany Convention, 34a, al 


Trollope, Frances Millon [1783-1363], 4 : 315. 


Chardon-St.. 4=7, 3 : ■<>; opposes Borden'a te- 


Ttue Demo«at {Qeveland. O.), reports Q.'s 



election, 3 : 437 ; maligns Collins, 8:51 allowed illness, 3 : ao6, edited by G- Bradburn, 461. 

a Liberty Party use of LB., 33 ; leaves Fru Truesdell, Thomas, host of G., 3 ; 356, 35 

American, 36; subsequent career, 37, 63; Vigi- Trnmboll, Lymail [b. 1813], 4 : 176. 

lance Conmtitice, 37, 38: seconds Goodell's Tucker, J. N. T., 3 : 68. 

attack on Am. A. S. S., 6!, 63; defence of Tucker, St. George [1752-1817], 1 : 396. 

Emaac^atarBsiata, 8;^ imptisonedtbrrunnicig Tuckemian, Chariea Keating [b. iSai], 4 ; 

off slaves, 131 ; gratitude to G., change of view Tukey, Fiaotds, 3 ; 306. 

on woman question, i3X.—Lelltrs It^ Smith Turner, Joseph, Rev., 3 ! 3S4. 

and J. M. McKim, 3 i 131.— Portrait in Life. Turner, Nat, ii™g in Virginia, I : aso, 

Torrey, M. C, attisl, 2 : 6g, 3 ; iS6. 349; confessions, 250. 
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:; d. Medford, Mass., Nov. =1, i38s], col- 



Wtight, Henry Clarke [h. Sharon 
a9, 1797; d. Paivluckcl, E. I., Au| 
caxeert H : 30, tiibu» &oin G., 5^ 
Mayor Lymaa, 30, 51 ; desired & 
Managers by G., 85; on G.'s fotidi 
dren, 315; on tamily govemmeut, 14 
by Andover Appeal, [41, by religion 
dismissed by N. Y. Exec Com., i 
dJHilsinied, 161 : in Philadelphia w. 

K, 2!7, JS8, speech, 538, levi 









nig, 3=7. 3=8 ; on Q.'e mfidelity, 330 ; on Thiid 
Party prepatadons, 339, 343; at Am. A. S. S. 





annivetary, 356; calb Chardon-St. Conv., 4=2, 


Slavery,' ^iS, Secrelaiy N, Y. City A. S. Soc„ 


,14; discussionwifliDr. WayJand.3:i2;51yle 


391; calls Nat A, S, Convention, 392, delegate 


of A. S, discussion, 28; calls the clergy a brother- 


and late survivor, 397, 39S, eommilKCman, 399; 


hood of thieves, 37 ; dissents from Foster's negro- 


debate »ilh Finley, 413: made domestic cor. 


pew policy, rf: disunion tesoludon at N. V. 




(1841), 57, and BostoD, 58 : goes abroad for Non- 


4B3; ludtoii'*., 434, a : 310; literary style, 1 : 


Resistance Society, 80; in Dublin, 94 ; unmasks 






among slaves, 47B; barricades against a mob, 


hyi( for heresy, 154; spreads disunion doctrine. 


49ai edits Quari^fy Magaiint, a : 63. 178; 


154; greets 6. at LiverpDol, ,56: at J. H. 


encourages Grimkfa, 317; against an Aoii- 


Parry's and H. Vincent's, 159; at A. S. League 


sbvety party, 30a, 310, 34s, converted by A. 






in Dublin, .76; l^ds 0. adieu, 177; hastens to 


on G., 154, denoimces G.'s course towards 


his sick bed, 1o^, ao8, reports Bufialo Liberty 


Cleiical Appeal, 16a, 16S, 169. 178, ehat^es O. 


Party Convennon, ao3, J14, -ay. home with G., 


with fenaticism, 168, 205, with lugging in non- 






vention, 2t8, 2.9, and calls it, ^=i; his Lib- 


J99 ; removes 10 Boston, 300. edits Mas!. A inli- 


tr^r wridngs on the EiWe in relation to war 


tis-al, =76, aSo, 300; defence at New Eng, 


and slavery, =27, 565 ; sends G. to water-cure, 




228; on Fathers Malhew and Spratl, 251, 266; 


306 : urgency fcr Third Party, 3.6 ; on misman- 


in Kynders nob, 390 ; at Syracuse, 330 ; dreads 


agement of Mass. Abohdon Society, 318; at 


Kossuth's conring to U. S.. 34a ; on A. J. Davis, 




3S3 ; his guest, 384 ; nurses Ashuist, 428 ; Mrs. 


■68. 3 : ^6, 37; career after schism, 36, 37; 


Stowe on his infidelity. 397-400: at Boston mob 


defence of Einaxc^tor tranifcr, 85 ; defines the 




Boston Clique. 90. .13 ; al T. Parker's, .83 ; edits 


beneficiary of Hovey Fund, 477, 478 ; gift lo G. 


Chrmtfrft, =53, 461; praises Father Maihew, 




S53. and censures 6., 254: in Faneuil HaU mob. 


3s8, indmacy with him. 33s ; a< 3d decade Am. 
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A. S. S., 4;9i; fo. Ijncoln's leeleaLon, no; Yerrinton, James Brown [b.ProvLiience,E. I., 
withdraws from Am, A. S. S., lii; death, 252, Dec. 4, iSoo; d, Oidsea, Mass.. Oct. 16, 1B66], 
buiial by sfjrit diieotkop. 253, ^71^-^ Letters to prints Nat PkiiaKtAraprst, 1: 124, DaUyAdvo- 
6.. 8 ; jis, 343, 3 ; s8. G. W. Benson, a : cate, ajo, Libcrainr, la,, 3 : 198, 4S1, uibme 
339, J. Haughion, 3 : 34S, A. A. Phelps, 3 ; 57. fwm 0-, 4 : 169, death. ^54. Falhe. of 

E. Quincy, 3 : 11; /rom G„ a : 34. '48, 153. Yeirintpn. James Manning Winchell [b. 
300,409,3: 71,80,94,114, III, 169,172,473,4; Oct. 24, 1805), printer o! Ljh., 4; 168; X, S. 

165,135, M. W. Chapman, 3 ; Bo, T. Oarkson, sienoBrapher, 325; iribule IromG., 169, andlo 
8 : 169, S. M. Grimh^ a : 134, 160, 161, J. him, 335. 

Haughton, S ; 253, S. J, May, S :i94, E. Quincy. Young, Alexander, Rev. 1.800-1854], 1 ; =16, 

a : 354, 4=6i 4i7> N. P. Rogere, S : 23, G. Young, George, 4 : 196. 

Thompson, 8:58— Poniiui in his Auiohiog- Young,Jeremiah Smith, Rev. [b.Whltestown, 
taphy. N. Y., Sept. 10, 1S05; d. SomenriUe, Mass., 

Wright, Theodore Sedgwick, Rev. Id. N. Apr. ;6, 1861], a ; 173. 

v.. Mar. 35, 1S47, jQth year], 1 ; 483, S ; 358. Young Men's A. S. Asaacdation (Boston), 1 : 

Yaneey, William Lowndes 11814-1863], 3 : 

468. Zion'B Herald, Methodist, on Boston mob, 2: 36, 
00. on Chardoo-St. Cnnvenllon, 4S4. 

ZisHa, John [136C-1424J, 3 ; 173, 
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